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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

CHARLES LORD HALIFAX. 



MY LORD, 

SmiLiTUDS of manners and studies is usually 
mentioned as one of the strongest motives to af- 
fection and esteem; but the passionate veneration 
I have for your lordship, I think, flows from an 
admiration of qualities in you, of vrhich, in the 
whole course of these papers, I have acknow<« 
ledged myself incapable. While I busy myself 
as a stranger upon earth, and can pretend to no 
other than being a looker on, you are conspicuous 
in the busy and polite world, both in the world 
of men and that of letters: while I am silent and 
unobserved in public meetings, you are admired 
by all that approach you, as the life and. genius 



of different talents meets in him whose whole 
discourse is at once animatled by the strength and 
force of reasipn, and adorned with all the graces 
and embellishments of wit? When learning Irra-* 
diates common life, it is then in its highest use 
» and perfection; and it is to such as your lordship, 
that the sciences owe the esteem which they have 
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with the active part of mankind. Knowledge of 
books in recluse men, is like that sort of lantern 
which hides him who carries it, and serves 'only 
to pass through secret and gloomy paths of his 
own; but in the possession of a man of business, 
it is as a torch in the hand of one who is willing 
and able to show those who are bewildered, the 
way which leads to their prosperity and welfare. 
A generous concern for your country, and a pas- 
sion for every thing which is truly great and no- 
ble, are what actuate all your life and actions; 
and I hope you will -forgive me that I have an 
ambition this book may be placed in the library 
of so good a judge of what is valuable, in- that 
library where the choice is such, thafr it will not 
be a dispars^anent to be the meanest author in 
it. Forg^ive me, my lord, for taking this occasion 
of tdling all the world how ardently I love and 
honour you; and that I am, with the utmost gra- 
titude for all 'your favours, 
My lord. 
Your lordship's most obliged, 
Most obedient, and 
Most humble servant, 

THE SPEaTATOR. 
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Felices errwe suo—^ LucAir. L !• v. 454. 
Hftpi>3r in their oifUke. 

Ths Americans believe that all creatures have 
soul^, not omly men and women^ but brutes, vege- 
tables, n^7, even the most inanimate things, as 
stocks and stones. They believe the same of idl 
works of art, as of knives, boats, looking-glasses: 
and that as any of these things perish, their souls 
go into another world which is inhabited by the 
ghosts of men and women. For this reason they 
always place by the coipse of their dead friend a 
bow and arrows, that he may make use ot the 
souls oi them in the other world, as he did of 
their nooden bodies in this. How absurd soever 
«uch an opinion as this may appear, our £uro« 
pean philosophers have maintained several no- 
tions altogether as improbable. Some of Plato's 
followers in particular, when they talk of the 
world of ideas, entertain us with substMices and 
beings no less extravagant and chimerical. Many 
Aristotelians have lil^wise spoken as unintelli- 
gibly of tlieir substantial forms, I shall only in- 
stance Albertus Magnus, who in his disserta- 
tion upon th€i loadstone, obswving that fire will 
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destroy its magnetic virtues^ tells us that he took 
particular notice of one as it lay glowing amidst 
a heap of burning coals, and that he perceived a 
certain blue vapour to arise from it, which he be- 
lieved might be the substantial form, that is, in 
our West Indian phrase, the soul of the loadstone. 

There Is a tradition among the Americans, that 
one of their countrymen descend^ in a vision tb 
the great repository of souls, or, as we call it 
here, to the other world; and that upon his re- 
turn he gave his iriends a distinct account of 
every thing he saw among those regions of the 
dead. A friend of mine, whom I have formerly 
mentioned, prevailed upon one of the interpreters 
of the Indian kings, to inquire of them, if possi- 
ble, what tradition they have among them of th^s 
matt^ which, as well as he could learn by those 
many questions which he asked them at several 
times, was in substance as follows: 

The visionary, whose name was Marraton, af- 
ter having travelled for a long space under a hol- 
low mountain, arrived at length on the confines 
of this world of spirits, but could not enter it by 
reason of a thick forest made up of bushes, bram- 
bles, and pointed thorns, so perplexed and inter- 
Woven with one another, that it was impossible 
to find a passage through it. Whilst he was 
looking about some track or pathway, that 
might be worn in any part of it, he saw a huge 
lion couched under the side of it, who kept his 
eye upon him «n the same posture as when he 
watches foY his prey. The In^an immediately 
started back, whilst the lion fk^ with a spring, 
and leapOT towards him. Being wholly destitute 
..of all other weapons^ he stooped down to take 
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tip a huge stone in his hand; but to his in^te 
surprise grasped nothing, and found the suppos- 
ed stone to be only the apparition of one. If he 
was disappointed on this side, he was as much 
pleased on the other, when he found the lion, 
which had seized on his left shoulder, had no 
power to hurt him, and was only the ghost of 
that ravenous creature which it appeared to be. 
He no sooner got rid of his impotent enemy, but 
he marched up to the wood, and after having 
surveye(J it for some time, endeavoured to press 
into one part of it that was a little thinner than • 
the rest; when again, to his great surprise, he 
found the bushes made no resistance, but that he 
walked through briars and brambles with the 
.same ease as through the open air; and, in short, 
that tine whole wood was nothing else but a wood 
of shades. He immediately concluded, that this 
Jhuge thicket of thorns atkd brakes was designed 
as akind of fence or quick-set hedge to the ghosts 
it enclosed; and that probably their soft sub- 
stances might be torn by these subtle points and 
prickles, which were too weak to make any im- 
pression on flesh and blood. With this thought 
he resolved to travel through this intricate wood; 
when.by degrees he felt a gale of perfumes breath- 
ing upon him, th?it grew 8trong;er and sweeter in 
propQrtion as he advanced. He had not proceedr 
ed much fardier, wh^ he observed the thorns 
and briars to end, and give place to a thousand 
beautiful green trees covered with blossoms of 
the finest scents a^d colours, that formed a wil- 
derness of sweets, and were a kind of lining to 
those rugged scenes which he had bef<»e passed 
through. As he was onning out of this delight- 
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fttl part of the wood, and entering upon the plains 
it enclosed, he saw several horsemen rushing by 
him, and a little while after heard the cry of a 
pack of dogs. He had not listened long before 
he saw the apparition of a milk-white steed, with 
a young man upon the back of it, advsoicing 
upon full stretch after the souls of about a hun- 
dred beagles that were hunting down the ghost 
of a hare, which ran away before them .with an 
unspeakable swiftness. As the man on the milk- 
white, steed came by him, he looked upon him 
very attentively, and found him to be the young 
prince Nicharagua, who died about half a year 
before, and by reason of his great virtues, was at 
that time lamented over all the western parts of 
America. 

He had ao sooner got out of the wood, but he 
was entertained with such a landscape of flowery 
plains, green meadows, running streams, sunny 
hills and shady vales, as were not to be rqire- 
aented by his own expressions, nor, as he «aid) 
by the conceptions of. others. This happy region 
was peopled ivith innumerable swarms of spirits,^ 
who applied themselves to exercises , and diver*- 
sions according as their fancies led them. Some 
of them were tossing the figure of a quoit; others 
were pitching the shadow of a bar; others were 
breaking the apparition of a horsey and multi- 
tudes employing thepiselves upon ingenious han- 
dicrafts with the souls departed utemUs^ for that / 
is the name which in the Indian language they 
give their tools when they are burnt or. broken* 
As he travelled through this delightful scene, he 
was very often tempt€^ to pluck the flowers that 
rose every where about him in the greatest varie-> 
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ty and profiisKMi, havin|^ never seen seversd of 
them in his owe country: but he quickly found 
that though they were objects of his sight, th^ 
were not liable to his tcfuch. He at length caim 
to the side <rf a gfeat river, and being a good 
fishemian himself, stood upon the banks of it 
some time to look upbn an angler that had taken 
a gresitmany shapes of fishes, which lay flouncing 
up and down by him. 

I should have told my reader, that this Indian 
had been formerly married to one of the greatest 
beauties of his country, by whom he had several 
children. This couple were so famous for their 
k>ve and constancy to one another, that the In- 
dians to this day, when they give a married man 
joy of his wife, wish that they may live together 
Rke Marraton and Yaratilda. Marraton had not 
stood long by thne fisherman, when he saw the 
^adow of his beloved Yaratilda, who had for 
sometim)^ fixed her eyes upon him, before he 
discovered her. Her arms were stretched out 
towards him; floods of tears ran down hei* eyes; 
ber looks, her hands, her voice called him over to 
her; and at the same time seemed to tell him that 
the river was impassable. Who can describe the 
passion made up of joy, sorrow, love, desire, 
astonishment, that rose in the Indian upon the 
sight of hi$ dear Yaratilda? He could express it 
by nothing but his tears, which ran like a river 
down his cheeks as he looked upon her. He had 
not stood in this posture long brfbre he plunged 
into the stream that lay before him; and finding 
it to be nothing but the phantom of a river, walk- 
ed <m the bottom of it till he arose on th€ other 
side. At his approach Yaratilda flew into his 
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arms, whilst Marraton Wished himself disencum- 
bered of that body which kept her from his em- 
braces. 

After many qtiestipns and endearments on botk 
sides, she conducted him to a bower which she 
had dressed with her own hands, with all the or- 
naments that could be met with in those bloom- 
ing regiops. She had made it gay beyond ima- 
gination, and was every day adding something 
new to it. As Marraton stood astonished at th^ 
unspeakable beauty of her habitation, and ravish- 
ed with the fragrancy that came from every part 
of it, Yaratilda told him that she was preparing 
this bower for his reception, as well knowing that 
his piety to his God, and his faithful dealing to- 
wards men, would certainly bring him to that 
happy place, whenever his life sh<;^uld be at an 
end. She then brought two of her children to 
him, who died some years before, and resided 
with her in the same delightful bower; advising 
him to breed up those others lyhich were still 
with him in such a manner, that they might here- 
after all pf them meet together in this happy 
place. 

The tradition tells us further, that he had af- 
terwards a sight of those dismal habitations which 
are the portion of ill men, after death; and men^ 
tions several molten seas of gold, in which were 
plunged the souls of barbarous Europeans, who 
put to the sword so many thousands of poor In* 
dians for the sake of that precious metal: but 
having already touched upon the chief points of 
this tradition, and exceeded the measure of my 
paper, I shall not give any further account of it. 

C. 
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No, 57. SATURDAY, MAY 5. By AddMOU. 

Qjaem moAart piOest muUer gakaUi pudoremy 



Wh«t sense of shame in woman's breast can lie, 
• Inur'd to arms, and her own sex to fly? Drtobv. 

Whbn the wife of Hector, in Homer's Iliad^ 
discourses with her husband about the battle in 
which he was going to engage, the hero, desiring 
her to leave that matter to his care, bids her go 
to her maids, and mind her spinning: by which 
the poet intimates, that men and women oug^t 
to busy themselves in their proper spheres, and 
on snch matters only as are suitable to their re- 
spective sex. 

I am at this time acquainted with a young 
gentleman, who has passed a great part of his life 
in the nursery^ and, upon occasion, can make a 
caudle or a sack-posset better than any man in 
England. He is likewise a wonderful critic in 
cambrics and muslins, and will talk an hour toge- 
ther upon a sweet-meat. He entertains his mother 
every night with observations that he makes both 
in town and court: as, what lady shows the nicest 
fancy in her dress; what man of quality wears the 
fairest wig; who has the finest linen; who the pret- 
tiest snuff-box; with many other the like curious 
remarks that may be made in good company. 

On the other hand, I have very frequently the 
opportunity of seeing a rural Andromache, who 
came up to town last winter, and is one of the 
greatest fox-hunters in the country. She talks of 
hounds and horses, and makes nothing of leaping 
over a six-bar gate. If a man tells her a wag- 
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gish story, ^he gives him a push with her hand 
in jest, and calls him an impudent dog; and if her 
servant neglects his business, threatens to kick 
him out of the house. I have heard her, in her 
wrath, call a substantial tradesman a lousy cur; 
and remember one day,' when she could not think 
of the name of a person, she described him, in a 
Jarge company of m^n and ladies, by the fellow 
with the broad shoulders. 

If those speeches and actions, which in their 
own n^iture are indifferent, appear ridiculous 
when they proceed from a wrong sex, the faulta 
and imperfections of one sex transplant^ into 
another, appear black and monstrous. As for €he 
men, I shall not in this paper any further concern 
myself about them; but as I would fain contribute 
to make womankind, which is the most beautiful 
part of the creation, entirely amiable, and wear , 
out all those little spots and blemishes that are 
apt to rise among the charms which nature has 
poured out upon them, I shall dedicate this paper 
to their service. The spot which I would here 
endeavour to clear them of, is that party-rage 
which of late years is very much crept into their 
conversation. This is, in its nature, a male ^ice,. 
and made up of many angry and cruel passions 
that are altogether repugnant to the softness, the 
modesty, and those other endearing qualities 
which are natural to the fair sex. Women were 
formed to temper mankind, and sooth them into 
tenderness and compassion; not to set an edge 
upon their minds, and blow up in them those 
passions which are too apt to rise of their own 
accord. When I have seen a pretty mouth utter- 
ing calumnies and invectives, what would I not 
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have given ^ have stopt k? How have I been 
troubled to see some of the iiiiest features in the 
world grow pale, and tremble with party-rage? 
Camilla is one <tf the greatest beauties in the Bii* 
tish nation, and yet values herself more upon be- 
ing the virago of one party, Uian upon being the 
toast of both. The dear creature, about a week 
ago, encountered the fierce and beautiful Penthe- 
silea across a tea-table; but, in the height of her 
anger, as her hand chanced to shake with the 
earnestness of the dispute, she scalded her fingers, 
and spilt a dish of tea upon her petticoat. Had 
&ot this accident broke off the debate, nobody 
knows where it would have ended. 

There is one considera^n which I would ear- 
nestly recommend to aU my femiUe readers, and 
which, I hope, will have some weight with them. 
Ia short, it is this, that there is nothing so bad 
for the face as party-zeal. It gives an ill-natured 
cast to the eye, and a disagreeable sourness to the 
look: besides, that it makes the lines too strong, 
and flushes them worse than brandy. I have seen 
a woman's face break out in heats, as she has been 
talking against a great lord, whom she had never 
seen in her life; and indeed never knew a party- 
woman that kept her beauty for a twelvemonth, 
I would therefore advise all my female readers, 
as they value their eomplexions, to let alone all 
disputes of this nature; though, at the same time, 
I would give free liberty to all ^perannuated 
motherly partisans to be as violent as they please, 
since there will be no danger either of their spoil- 
ing their faces, or of their gaining converts. 

For my own part I think a man makes an odious 
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and despicable figure that is violent in a party; 
but a woman is too sincere to mitigate the fury 
of her principles with temper and discretion, 
and to act with that caution and reservedness 
which are requisite in our sex. When this un- 
natural zeal gets into them, it throws them into 
ten thousand heats and extravagancies; their ge- 
nerous souls set no bounds to their love, or to 
their hatred 5 and whether a whig or a tory, a 
, lap-dog or a gallant, an opera or a puppet-show, 
be the object of it, the passion, while it reigns, 
engrosses the whole woman. 

I remember, when Dr. Titus Oates(fl5) was in all 
his glory, I accompanied my friend Will Honey- 
comb in a visit to a lady of his acquaintance: we 
were no sooner sat down, but upon casting my 
eyes about the room, I found in almost every 
comer of it a print that represented the doctor 
in all magnitudes and dimensions. A little af- 
ter, as the lady was discoursing with my friend, 
and held her snuff-box in her hand, who should 
I see on the lid of it but the doctor? It was not 
long after this, when she had occasion for her 
handkerchief, which upon the first opening dis- 
covered among the plaits of it the figure of the 
doctor. Upon this my friend Will, who loves 
raillery, told her that if he was in Mr. Truelove's 
place (for that was the name of her husband), he 
should be made as uneasy by a handkerchief as 
ever Othello was, * I am afraid,' said she, ' Mr. 
Honeycomb, you are d tory; tell me truly, are 
you a friend to the doctor or not?' Will, instead 
of making her a reply, smiled in her face, (for in- 
deed she was very pretty,) and told her that one 
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of her patches was dropping off. She immedi- 
ately adjusted it, and looking a little seriouily, 
* Well,' says she, ' I'll be hanged if you and 
your Silent friend there are not against the doc- 
tor in your hearts: I suspected as much by hjt« 
saying nothing.' Upon this she took her fan 
into her hand, and upon the opening of it, again 
displayed to us the figure of the doctor, who was 
placed with great gravity among the sticks of it. 
In a word, I found that the doctor had taken 
possession of her thoughts, her discourse, and 
most of her furniture; but finding myself press- 
ed too close by her question, I winked upon my 
friend to take his leave, which he did according- 
ly. • C. 



Jjjjo, 58. MONDAY, MAT 7. By jlddtson. 

Uipiclura poeds erit^^ Hoa, Ars. Poet. v. 361. 
Poems like pictures are. 

Nothing is so much admired, and -so little 
understood as wit. No author that I know of 
has written professedly upon it; and as for those 
who make any mention of it, they only treat on 
the subject as it has accidentally fallen in their 
way, and that too in little short reflections, or in 
general exclamatory flourishes, without entering 
into the bottom of the matter. I hope there^ 
fore, I shall perform an acceptable work to my ^ 
countrymen, if I treat at large upon this subject; 
which I shall endeavour to do in a manner suit- 
able to it, that I may not incur the cenaurq 
B 2 
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which a famous critic bestows upon one who had 
written a treatise upon the. sublime in a low gro- 
velling style. I intend to lay aside a whole 
week for this undertaking, that the scheme of 
my thoughts may not be broken and interrupted; 
and I dare promise myself, if my readers wil give 
me a week's attention, that this great city will 
be very much changed for the better by next 
Saturday night. I shall endeavour to make 
what I say intelligible to ordinary capacities; but 
if my readers meet with any paper that in some 
parts of it may be a little out of their reach; I 
would not have them discouraged, for they may 
assure themselves the next shall be much 
clearer. 

As the great and only end of these my specu- 
lations is to banish vice and ignorance out of the 
territories of Great Britain, I shall endeavour, as 
much as possible, to establish among us a taste 
of polite writing. It is with this view that lUiave 
endeavoured to set my readers right in several 
points relating to operas and trage4ies: and shall, 
from time to time, impart my notions of comedy, 
as r think they may tend to its refinement and 
perfection. I find by my bookseller that these 
papers of criticism, with that upon humour, have 
met with a more kind reception than, indeed, I 
' could have hoped for from such subjects; for 
[which reason I shall enter upon my present un- 
r dertaking with greater cheerfulness* 
1 In this, and one or two following papers, I shall 
ttrace out the history of false wit, and distinguish 
(the several kinds of it as they have prevailed in 
raifferent ages of the world. This I think the 
inore necessary at present, because I observed 
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there were attempts on foot last winter to revive 
some of those antiquated modes of wit that have 
been long exploded out of the commonwealth of 
letters. There were several satires and panegy- 
rics handed about in acrostic, by which means 
some of the most arrant undisputed blockheads 
about the town began to entertain ambitious 
thoughts, and to set up for polite authors, I 
shall, therefore, describe at length those many 
arts of false wit, in which a writer does not show 
himself a man of a beautiful genius, but of great 
industry. 

The first species of false wit which I have met 
with is very venerable for its antiquity, and has 
produced several pieces which have lived very 
near as long as the Iliad itself; I mean those short 
poems printed among the minor Greek poets, 
which resemble the figure of an egg, a pair of 
wings, an axe, a shepherd's pipe, and an altar. 

As for the first, it is a little oval poem, and 
may not improperly be called a scholar's egg. I 
would endeavour to hatch it, or, in more intelli- 
gible, language, to translate it into English, did 
not I find the interpretation of it very difficult; 
for the author seems to have been more intent 
upon the figure of his poem, than upon the sense 
of it. 

The pair of wings consist of twelve verses, or 
rather feathers, every verse decreasii^g gradual- 
ly in its measure according to its situation in the 
wing. The subject of it, as in the rest of the 
• poems which follow, bears some remote affinity 
with the figure; for it describes a god of love, 
who is always painted with wings. 
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The axe, methinks, would have been a good 
figure for a lampoon, had the edge of it consist- 
ed of the most satirical parts pf the woric; but, 
as it is in the original, I take it to have been no- 
thing else but the posy of an axe which was con- 
secrated to Minervaj and was thought to have 
been the same that Epeus made use of in the 
building of the Trojan horse; which is a hint I 
shall leave to the consideration of the critics. I 
am apt to think that the posy was written origin- 
ally upon the axe, like those which our modem 
cutlers inscribe upon their knives, and that, there- 
fore, the posy still remains in its ancient shape, 
though the axe itself is lost. 

The shepherd's pipe may be said to be full of 
music, for it is composed of nine different kinds 
of verse, which by their several lengths resem- 
ble the nine stops of the old musical instrument, 
that is likewise the subject of the poem. 

The altar is inscribed with the epitaph of 
Troilus, the son of Hecuba; which by the way, 
makes me believe, that these false pieces of wit 
are much more.ancient than the authors to whom 
they are generally ascribed 5 at least I will never 
be persuaded, that so fine a writer as Theocritus 
could have been the author of any such simple 
works. 

It was impossible for a man to succeed in 
these performances who was not a kind of painter, 
or at least a designer. He was first of all to 
draw the outline of the subject which he intend- 
ed to write upon, and afterwards conform the 
description to the figure of his subject. The 
poetry was to contract or dilate itself, according 
to the mould in which it was cast. In a word, 
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the verses were to be cramped or extended to 
the dimensions of the frame that was prepared 
for them and to updergo the fate of those per- 
sons whom the tyrant Procrustes used to lodge 
in his iron bed; if they were too short, he stretch- 
ed them on a rack; and if they were too long, 
chopped off a part of their legs, till they fitted 
the couch which he had prepared for them. 

Mr. Dryden • hints at this obsolete kind of wit 
in one of the following verses in his Mac Flecno; 
"which an English reader can not understand, who 
does not know that there are those little poems 
above mentioned in the shape of wings and altars. 

C hoose for thy command 
Some peaceful province in acrostic land; 
There may'st thou iwiwgfs display, and altars raise^ 
And torture one poor word a thousand ways. 

Thi^ fashion of false wit was revived by seve- 
ral poets of the last age, and in particular may be 
met with among Mr. Herbert's poems; and, if I 
am not mistaken, in. the translation ofDu Bartas. 
I do not remember any other kind of work among 
the modems which mor€ resembles the perform- 
ances I have mentioned than that famous picture 
of king Charles I. which has the whole book of 
Psalms written in the lines of the face and the 
hair of the head. When I was last at Oxford, I 
perused one of the whiskers, and was reading the 
other, but could not go so far in it as I would 
have done, by reason of the impatience of my 
friends and fellow travellers, who all of them 
pressed to see such a piece of curiosity. I have 
since heard, that there is now an eminent wri- 
ting master in town, who has transcribed all 
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Old Testament m a full-bottomed periwig; and 
if the fashion should introduce the thick kind of 
"wigs which were in vogue some few years ago, 
he promises to add twa or tliree supernumerary 
locks that should contain all the Apocrypha. He 
designed this wig originally for king William, 
having disposed of the two bqoks of Kings in the 
two forks of the foretop; but that glorious mon- 
arch dying before the wig was finished, there is 
a space left in it for the face of any one who has 
a mind to purchase it. 

But to return to our ancient poems in picture. 
I would humbly propose for the benefit of our 
jnodem smatterers in poetry, that they would 
imitate their brethren among the ancients in 
those ingenious devices. I have communicate 
this thought to a young poetical lover of my ac- 
quaintance, who intends to present his mistress 
'with a copy <rf verses made in the shape of her 
fen; and if he tells me true, has already finished 
the three first sticks of it. He has likewise pro- 
mised me to get the measure of his mistress's mar- 
riage-finger, with a design to make a posy in the 
fashion of a ring, whichjfehall exactly fit it. It i» 
so very easy to enlarge upon a good hint, that I 
do not question but my ingenious readers will 
apply what I have said to many other particulars; 
and that we shall see the town filled in a very 
little time with jioetical tippets, handkerchiefs, 
snuff boxes, and the like female ornaments. I 
shall therefore conclude with a word of advice to 
those admirable English authors who call them- 
selves Pindaric writers, that they would apply 
themselves to this kind of wit without loss of time, 
as being provided better than any other poets 
^yith verses of all sizes and dir^gnjji^oQie 
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No. 59. TUESDAY, MAY 8. Bjf AddisKm. 

Operose nihil aguat. Settb^.^ 
Busy about nothing^. 

There is nothing more certain than that every 
man would be a wit if he could; and notwith- 
standing pedants of a pretended depth and solidi- 
ty are apt to decry the writings of a polite author 
as Jlash and froihj they all of them show, upon 
occasion, that they would spare no pains to ar- 
rive at the character of those whom they seem 
to despise. For this reason we often find them 
endeavouring at works of fancy, which cost them 
infinite pangs in the production. The truth of 
it is, a mdn had better be a galley slave than a 
wit, were one to gain that title by those elaborate 
trifles which have been the inventions of suph 
authors as were often masters of great learning, 
but no genius. 

In my last paper I mentioned some of these 
false wits among the ancients, and in this shall 
give the reader two or three other species of 
them, that flourished in the same early ag^s of 
the world. The first I shall produce are the Up<h 
grammaiiats or ktier-droppera of antiquity, that 
would take an exception, without any reason, 
against some particular letter hi the alphabet, so 
as not to admit it once into a whole poem. One 
Tryphiodorus was a great master in this kind of 
writing. He composed an Odyssey, or epic poem 
on the adventures of Ulysses, consisting of four 
and twenty books, having entirely Imnished the 
letter A from his first book, which was called 
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Alpha (as hteus d rum lueendoj) because there 
waii not an Alpha in it. His second book was in- 
scribed Beta for the same reason. In short, the 
poet excludid the whole four and twenty letters 
in their turns, and showed them, one after ano- 
ther, that he could do his business without them. 

It must have been very pleasant to have seen 
this poet avoiding the rebrobate letter, as much 
as another would a false quantity, and making 
his escape from it through the several Greek dia- 
lects, when he was pressed with it in any par- 
ticular syllable. For the most apt and elegant 
word in the whole language was rejected, like a 
diamond with a flaw in it, if it appeared blemish- 
ed with a wrong letter. I shall only observe untt| 
this head, that if the work I have here mentSHp 
ed had been now extant, the Odyssey of Trypffl- 
odorus, in all probability, would have been often- 
er quoted by our learned pedants than the Odys- 
sey of Homer. What a perpetual fund would it 
have been of obsolete words and phrases, unusual 
barbarisms and rusticities, absurd spellings and 
complicated dialects? I make no question but it 
would have been looked upon as one of the most 
valuable treasures of .the Greek tongue. 

I find likewise among the ancients that ingeni- 
ous kind of conceit, which the modems distin- 
guish by the name of a Rebus, that does not sink a 
letterbuta wholevord, by substituting a picture 
in its place. When Caesar was one of the mas- 
ters of the Roman mint, he placed the figure of 
an elephant upon the reverse of the public mo- 
ney; the word Caesar signifying an elephant in 
the Punic language. This was artfully con- 
trived by Caesar, because it was not lawful for a 
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private maja to &tamp his own figure upon the 
coin of the commonwealth. Cicero, who was so 
called from the founder of his family, that was 
marked on the nose with a little wen like a vetch 
(which is Cicer in Latin,) instead of Marcus Tul- 
lius Cicero, ordered the words Marcus Tullius, 
with the figure of a vetch at the end of them to 
be inscribed on a public monument. This was 
done probably to show that he was neither asham- 
ed of his name or family, notwithstanding the 
envy of his competitors had often reproached 
him with both. In the same manner we read of 
a famous building that was marked in several 
parts of it with the figures of a frog and a lizard; 
tlgpse words in Greek having been the names of 
architects who, by the laws of their country, 
**re never permitted to inscribe their own names 
upon their works. For the same reason, it is 
thought that the forelock of the horse in the an- 
tique equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, re- 
presents at a distance the shape of an owl, to inti- 
mate the country of the statuary, who in all pro- 
bability was an Athenian. This kind of wit was 
very much in vogue amjomg our own countrymen: 
about an age or two ago, who did not practise it 
for any oblique reason as the ancients above men- 
tioned^ but purely for the sake of being witty* 
Among innumerable instances that may be given 
of this nature, I shall produce the device of one 
Mr. Newberry, as I find it mentioned by our 
learned Camden in his remains. Mr. Newberry, 
to represent his name by a picture, hung up at 
his door the sign of a yew-tree, that had several 
berries upon it and in the midst of them a great 
goMen N hung upon a bough of the tree, which» 
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l>y the help of a little fdse spelling, made up tht 
woM N-ew-berry. 

I shall conclude this topic with a rebus, which 
has been lately hewn out in free-stone, and erect- 
ed over two of the portals of Blenheim-house, 
being the figure of a monstrous lion tearing to 
pieces a little cock. For the better understand- 
ing of which device, I must acquaint my Eng- 
lish reader, that the cock has the misfortune to 
be called in Latin by the same word that signifies 
a Frenchman, as the lion is the emblem of the 
English nation. Such a device in so noble a pile 
of buildings, looks like a pun in an heroic poem; 
and I am very sorry the truly ingenious architect 
would suffer the statuary to blemish his excellent 
plan with so poor a conceit^ but I hope wha%)t 
have said will gain quarter for the cock, and 
liver him out of the lion's paw. 

I find likewise in ancient times the conceit of 
making an echo talk sensibly, and give rational 
answers. If this could be excusable in any wri- 
ter, it would be in Ovid, where he introduces the 
echo as a nymph, before she was worn away in- 
to nothing but a voice. The learned Erasmus, 
though a man of wit and genius, has composed a 
dialogue upon, this silly kmd of device, and made 
use of an echo who seems to have been a very 
extraordinary linguist, for she answers the per- 
sons she talks wkh in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
according as she found the syllables which she 
was to repeat in any of those learned languages. 
Hudibras^ in ridicule of this false kind of wit, has 
described Bruin bewailing the loss of his bear to 
a solitary echo, who is of great use to the poet in 

veral distichs, as she does jiot only repeat after 
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him, but helps out his verses, and fiirnishes him 
with rhymes. 

* He nged and kept is heavy a coil as 

Stout Hercules for loss of H^las; 

Forcing the valleys to repeat 

The accents of his sad regret; 

He beat his breast and tore his hair. 

For toss of his dear erony bear. 

That echo firom the hollow ground^ 

His doleful wailing^ did resound 

More wistfully, by many times. 

Than in small poets sptay-ibot rhymes. 

That make her, in their rtfeftil storiet^ 

To answer to int'rogfttoriea^ 

A^d meat unconscionably depose 

To things of which she nothing knows: 

And when she has said aUshe can say* 

*Tis wrested to the lover's fiincy. 

<HK)tb be» O w)Httier« wieked BrutOk 

Art tboo fled to my — ^E^o, IMni? > 

1 thought th' had'st scom'd to budge % step 

Fop feur: Quoth Echo, Marry gwp. 

Am I not here to take thy part? 

Then what has quail'd thy stubborn heart? 

Have these bones rattled, and this head 

So often in thy qiuarrel Uedf 

Nor did I ever winch or grudge it. 

For thy dear sake, Quoth she. Mum Budget, 

Thinfc'stthou 'twill not be laid i'th'dish. 

Thou turn'dst thy back? Quoth Echo, Pish. 

To run from those th* hadst overcome 

Thus cowardly? Quoth Elclio, ilftt?». 

But what vengeance makes thee fly 

From me too as thine enemy? 

Or if thou bast no thought of me. 

Nor what I have endur'd for thee. 

Yet shame and honour might prevail, , 

To keep thee thus from turning tailc 

For who would grudge to spend his blood ia 

His honour's cause? Quoth she, pudding. 
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No, 60. WEDNESDAY, MAY 9. By AddtSOlU 

Hoe est quodpattes? Cur quis fum prandeat, hat estf 

P£BS. Sat. 3. V. 85. 

Is it for this you g^n those meagre looks, 
And sacrifice your dinner to your books? 

Several kinds of false >vit that vanished^ in the 
refined ages of the world, discovered thems^alves 
again in the times of monkish ignorance. 

As the monks were the masters af all that lit- 
tle learning which was then extant, and had their 
whole lives entirely disengaged from business, it 
is no wonder that several of them, who wanted 
genius for higher performances, employed maay 
hours in the composition of such tricks in writ- 
ing as required much time and little capacity. I 
have seen half the ^neid turned into Latin 
rhymes by one of the beaux esprits of that dark 
age; who says in his preface to it, that the -fine- 
id wanted nothing but the sweets of rhyme ta 
make it the most perfect work of its kind. I have 
likewise seen a hymn in hexameters to the vir- 
gin Mary, which filled a whole book, though it 
consisted but of the eight following,words. 

Tot, tihi, sunt, Virgo, dotes, quot, sidera, cado. 

Thou hast as many virtues, O virgin, as there are stars in 
Heaven. 

The poet rung the changes upon these eight 
several words, and by that means made his verses 
almost as numerous as the virtues of the stars 
which they celebrated. It is no wonder thkt men 
who had so much time upon their hands, did not 
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ody restore all the aBtiquated pieces of false wit, 
but, enriched the world with inventions of ibeir 
own. It was to this age that we owe the produc- 
tion of anagrams, which is nothing else but the 
transmutation of one word into another, or the 
turmx^ of the same set of letters into different 
ivorda; which may changenight into day or black 
into white, if chance, who is the goddess that 
]»*esides oinsr these sorts of composition, shall so 
direct. I remember a witty author, in allusion to 
this kind of writing, calls his rival who, it seems 
was distorted, and had his limbs set in places 
that did not properly belong to them^ tbe arm- 
gram cf a mm. 

When the anagrammatist takes a name to 
work upon, he considers it at first as a mine not 
broken up, which will not show the treasure it 
contains till he shall have spent many hours in 
the search of it: for it is his business to find out 
one word that conceals itself in another, and to 
tdcamine the letters in all the variety of stations 
in which they can possibly be ranged* I have 
heard of a gentleman who, when this kind of wit 
was in fashion, ^deavoured to gain his mistress's 
heart by it. She was one of the finest women of 
her age, and known by the name of the Lady 
Mary Boon. The lover not being able to make 
any thing of Mary, by certain liberties indulged 
to this kind of writing, converted it into Moll; 
•and after having shut himself up for half a year, 
with indefatigable industry produced an anagram. 
Upon the presenting it to his mistress, who 
was a little vexed in her heart to see herself de- 
graded into Moll Boon, she told him, to his Infi- 
c 2 
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nitt surprise, that he had mistaken her surname, 
for that it was not Boon, but Bohun. 

Ibi omnis 
Effusus labor 

The lover was thunderstruck with his misfor- 
tune; insomuch that in a little time after he lost 
his senses, which indeed had been Very much im- 
paired by that continual application he had given 
to his anagram. 

The acrostic was probably invented about the 
same time with the anagram, though it is impos- 
sible to decide whether the inventor of the one 
or the other were the greater blockhead. The 
simple acrostic is nothing but the name or title 
of a person or thing made out of the initial letters 
of several verses, and by that means written, af- 
ter the manner of the Chinese, in a perpendicu- 
lar line. But beside these, there are compound 
acrostics, when the principal letters stand two 
or three deep, \ have seen some of them where 
the verses have not only been edged by a name 
at each extremity, but have had the same name 
running down like a seam through the middle of 
the poem. 

There is another near relation of the anagrams 
and acrostics, which is commonly called a chro- 
nogram. This kind of wit appears very often on 
many modern medals, especially those of Ger- 
many, when they represent in the inscription the 
year in which they were coined. Thus we see 
on a medal of Gustavus Adolphus the following 
words: ChrIstVs DuX ergo trIVMphVs. 

If you take the pains to pick the figures out of 
the sef eral words, and range them in their proper 
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order, you will find they amount to MDCXVVVII, 
or 1627; the year in which the medal was stamp- 
ed: for as some of the letters distinguish them- 
selves from the rest and overtop their* fellows, 
they are to be considered in a double capa- 
city, both as letters and as figures. Your labo- 
rious German wits will turn over a whole dic- 
tionary for one of these ingenious devices. A 
man would think they were searching after an 
apt classical term; but instead of that they are 
looking out a word that has an L, an M, or a D in 
it. When therefore we meet with any of these 
inscriptions, we are not so much to look in them 
for the thought as for the year of the Lord. 

The Bouts Rimez were the favourites of the 
French nation for a whole age together, and that 
at a time when it abounded in wit and learning. 
They were a list of words that rhyme to one 
another, drawn up by another hand, and given to 
a poet, who was to make a poem to the rhymes 
in the same order that they were placed upon the 
list: the more uncommon the rhymes were, the 
more extraordinary was the genius of the poet 
that could accommodate his verses to them. . I 
do not know any greater instance of the decay 
of wit and learning among the French (which 
generally follows the declension of empire) than 
the endeavouring to restore this foolish kind of 
wit. If the reader will be at the trouble to see 
examples of it, let him look into the new Mer- 
curt GcUiant; where the author every month gives 
a list of rhymes to be filled up by the ingenious, 
in order to be communicated to the public in the 
M^rcure for the succeeding month* That for the 
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xAontli of 'Novepaber last, which now lies before 
me, is as follows: 

. , Lauriera 

Guerriers 

Musette 

. . ^ . . . . Lisette 

Caesars 

Etendars 

Houlette 

. . . . Folette 

One would be amazed to see so learned a man as 
Menage talking seriously on this kind of trifle in 
the following passage. 

* Monsieur de la Chambre has told me, that he 
never knew what he was going to write when he 
took his pen into his hand; but that one sentence 
always produced another. For my own part, I 
never knew what I should write next when I 
was making verses. In the first place I got all 
my rhymes together, and was afterwards perhaps 
three or four months in filling them up. I one 
day showed Monsieur Gombaud a composition 
of this nature, in which among others, I had 
made use of the four following rhymes, Ama- 
ryllis, Phyllis, Marne, Ame, desiring him to give 
me his opinion of it. He told me immediately 
that my verses were good for nothing. And up<m 
my asking his reason, he said, because the rhymes 
are too common^ and for that reason easy to be 
put into verse. Marry, says I, if it be so, I am 
Tery well rewarded for all the pains I have been 
at. But by Monsieur Gombaud's leave, notwith- 
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Standing the severity of the criticism, the verses ♦ 
were good.' Vide Menagiana. Thus far the 
learned Menage, whom I have translated word 
for word. 

The first occasion of these bouts-rimez made 
them in some manner excusable, as they were 
tasks which the French ladies used to impose on 
their lovers. But when a grave author like him 
abovementioned, tasked himself, could there be 
any thing more ridiculous? Or would not one be 
apt to believe that the author played booty, and 
did not make his list of rhymes till he had finish- 
ed his poem? 

. I shall only add, that this piece of false wit has 
been finely ridiculed by Monsieur Sarasin, in a 
poem entitled La Defaite des Bouts-Rimez^ The 
Rout of the BoutS'Rimez. 

I must subjoin to this last kind of wit the dou- 
ble rhymes, which are used in doggerel poetry, • 
and generally applauded by ignorant readers. If 
the thought of the couplet in such compositions 
is good, the rhyme adds little to it; and if bad, 
it will not be in the power of the rh^me to recom- 
mend it. I am afraid that great numbers of those 
who admire the incomparable Hudibras, do it 
more on account of these doggerel rhymes, than 
of the parts that really deserve admiration. I. 
am sure I have heard the 

Pulpit, drum ecclesiastic. 

Was beat with iist instead of a stick— - 

and 

There was an ancient sage philosopher 
Who had read Alexander Ross over — 

more frequently quoted, than the finest pieces of 
wit in the whole poem. 
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No. 61. THURSDAY, MAY 10. By MddUofi. 

Non, equidem siudeo, bullatis ut mihi nugis 

Pagina tut^escat, dare pottdu* idonea fumo* Pint. 

n?is not indeed my talent to engage 
In lofty trifles, or to swell my page 
With wind and noise. Dbtmx. 

Thbhb is no kind of fdac wit which has been 
SO recommended by the practice of all ages, as 
that which consists in a jingle of words^ and is 
comprehended under the general name of pun* 
ming. It is indeed impossible to kill a weed, 
which the soil has a natural disposition to pro- 
duce. The seeds of punning are in the minds of 
all men; and though they may be subdued by 
reason, reflection, and good sense, they will be 
very apt to shoot up in the greatest genius, that 
is not broken and cultivated by the rules of art. 
Imitation is natural to us; and when it does not 
raise the mind to poetry, painting, music, ov 
other more ncff>le arts, it often breaks out in puna 
and quibbles. 

Aristotle, in the eleventh chapter of his book 
of rhetoric, describes two or three kinds of puns, 
which he calls paragrams, among the beauties 
of good writing, and produces instances of them 
out of some of the greatest authors in the Greek 
tongue. Cicero has sprinkled several of his works 
with puns; and in his book where he lays down 
the rules of oratory, quotes abundance of sayings 
as pieces of wit, which also, upon examination, 
proves arrant puns. But the age in which the 
pun chiefly flourished, was in the reign of king 
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Jfttnes the First. That learned moB«rch was 
himself a tolerable punster, and made very few 
bishops or privy counsellors that had not tome 
time or other signalized themselves by a clinch, 
or a conundrum. It was therefore in this age that 
the pun appeared with pomp and dignity. It had 
before been admitted into merry speeches and 
ludicrous compositions, but was now delivered 
with great gravity Irpm the pulpit, or pronounced 
in the most solemn manner at the council-tsJ>le. 
The greatest authors in their most serious works, 
made frequent use of puns. The sermons of 
bishop Andrews, and the tragedies of» Shaks- 
peare, are full of them. The sinner was punned 
mto repentance by the former, as in the latter 
nothing is more usual than to see a hero weep- 
ing arfd quibbling for a dozen iines together. 

I miist add to these great authorities, which 
seem to have given a kind of sanction to this 
piece of false wit, that all the writers of rhetoric 
have treated of punning with very great respect, 
and divided the several kinds of it into hard 
names, that are reckoned among the figures of 
speech, and recommended as ornaments in dis- 
course. I remember a country schoolmaster of 
my acquaintance, told me once, that he had been 
in company with a gentleman whom he looked 
'Upon to be the greatest paragrammatist among 
the modems. Upon inquiry I found my learned 
friend had dined that day with Mr. Swan, the 
famous punster; and desiring him to give me 
some account of Mr. Swan's conversation, he 
told me that he generally talked in the Param* 
maaia^ that he sometimes ^ave into the P/oc^j b^it 
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that in l^s humble opinion he shined most in the 
Sntanadam, 

I must not here omit, that a famous university 
of this land was formerly very much infested with 
puns J but whethemor no this might not arise from 
the fens and marshes in which it was situated, 
and which are now drained, I must leave to the 
determination.of more skilful naturalists. 

After this short history of punning, one would 
wonder how it should be so entirely banished out 
of the learned world as it is at present, especially 
since it had found a place in the writings of the 
most ancient polite authors. To account for this, 
we must consider, that the first race of authors 
who were the great heroes in writing, were des- 
titute of all rules and arts of criticism; and for 
that reason, though they excel later writers in 
greatness and genius, they fall short of them in 
accuracy and correctness. The*modems cannot 
reach their beauties, but can avoid their imper- 
fections. When the world was furnished with 
these authors of the first eminence, there grew 
lip another set of writers, who gained themselves 
a reputation by the remarks which they made on 
the works oT tiiose who preceded them. It was 
one of the employments of these secondary au- 
thors, to distinguish the several kinds of wit by 
terms of art, and to consider them as more or less 
perfect, according as they were founded in truth. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that even such authors 
as Isocrates, Plato, and Cicero, should have such 
little blemishes as are not to be met with in au- 
thors of a much inferior character, who have 
written since those several blemishes were dis- 
covered. I do not find that there was a proper 
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separation made between puns and tnie wit hj 
any of the 'ancient authors except Quintilian and 
Longinus. But when this distinction was once 
settled, it was very natural for all men of sense 
to agree in it. As for the revival of this false wit, 
it happened about the time of the revival of let- 
ters: but as soon as it was once detected, it im- 
mediately vanished and disappeared. At the 
same time there is no question, but as it has sunk 
in one age, and rose in another, it will ag^n re- 
cover itself in some distant period of time, as pe- 
dantry and ignorance shall prevail upon wit and 
sense. And, to speak the truth, I do very much 
apprehend, by some of the last winter's produc- 
tions, which had their sets of admirers, that our 
posterity will in a few years degenerate into a 
race of punsters: at least a man may be very ex- 
cusable for any apprehensions of this kind, that 
has seen acrostics handed about the town with 
great secrecy and applause; to which I must also 
add a little epigram called the Witch's Prayer^ 
that fell into verse when It was read either back- 
ward or forward, excepting onty that it cursed 
one way, and blessed the other. When one sees 
there are actually such painstakers among our 
British wits, who can tell what it may end in? If 
we must lash one another, let it be with the man- 
ly strokes of wit and satire: for I am of the old 
philosopher's opinion, that if I must suffer from 
one or the other, I would rather it should be fronqi 
the paw of a lion than the hobf of an a38. I do not 
speak this out of any spirit of party. There is a 
most crying dulness on both sides. I have sc^n 
tbry acrostics and whig anagrams, and do not 
quarrel with either of them because th^y ar^ 
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Vfhv^ or tories, but because thef are anagrams 
and acrostics. 

But to return to punning: having pursued thf 
history of a pun, from its original to its downfall, 
I shall here define it to be a conceit arising from 
the use of two words that agree in the sound, but 
ii£kr in the sense. The only way therefore to 
try a piece of wit, is to translate it into a different 
language: if it bears the test, you may pronounce 
it true; but if it vanishes in the experiment, you 
may conclude it to have been a pun. In short, 
Que may say of a pun, as the countryman describ- 
ed his nightingale; that it is vox et prmterea mhil^ 
a sound, and nothing but a sound. On the con- 
trary; one may represent true wit by the descrip- 
tion which Aristenetus makes of a fine woman; 
vv^hen she is dressed^ she is beautiful^ when she is 
undressedy she is beautiful: or, as Mercerus has 
translated it more emphatically, /m/mYur,ybmo^ 
est: ejmitUTj ipsa forma est. C. 



No. 62. FRIDAY, MAY 11. By AddisoH. 

ScrUiendi rede sapere est et prindpium et fons. Hob. 

Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. 

RoscoMMOir. 

Mr. Looke has an admirable reflection upon 
the difference of wit and judgment, whereby he 
e^Eideavours to show the reason why they are not 
fdiifays the talents of the same person. His word^ 
au'e as follow: < And hence, perhaps, may be 
^iven.spme reason of that common observation, 
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that men who have a great (lealof wit imd ptH)Mpt 
memories, have not always the ctearest jvdg* 
tnent, or deepest reason. — For wit lying most in 
the assemblage of ideas, and putting those toge* 
ther with quickness and variety, wherein can bt 
found any resemblance or congruity, thereby to 
make up pleasant pictures and agreeable visiom 
in the fancy; judgment, on the contrary, lieft quitd 
©n the other side, in separating carefully one from 
another, ideas wherein can be found the least 
difference, thereby to avoid being misled by 
similitude: and by affinity to take one thing ISor 
another. This is a way of proceeding quite con* 
trary to metaphor and allusion; wherein, for the 
most part, lies that entertainment and pleasantry 
of wit which strikes so lively on the uincy, and 
is therefore so acceptable to all people.* 

This is, I think, the best and most phUosopliri* 
cal account that I have ever met with of wit, 
Which generally, though not always, consists in 
such a resemblance and congruity of ideas asthhi 
author mentions. I shall o^y add to it, by way 
of explanation, that every resemblance of ideas is 
not that which we call wit, unless it be such an 
one as gives delight and surprise to the readen 
these two properties seem essential to wit, more 
particularly the last of them. In order, there- 
fore, that the resemblance in the ideas be wit, it 
is necessary that the ideas should not lie too 
near one another in the nature of things; for 
where th^ likeness is obvious, it gives no sur- 
prise. To compare one man's singing to that.of 
another, or to represent the whiteness of any 
object by that of milk and snow, or the variety of 
its colours by th^se of the rambow, can not be 
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called wit, unless, besides this obvious resei»r 
bla^ce there be some further cougruity discover* 
ed in the two ideas that is capable of giving the ' 
reader some surprise. Thus when a poet tells 
us, the bosom of his mistress is as white as 
si^ow, there is no wit in the comparison; but 
when he adds, with a sigh, that it is as cold too, 
it then grows into wit. Every reader's memory 
mfiy supply him with innumerable instances of 
the same nature. For this reason, the simili- 
tudes, in heroic po^ts, who endeavour rather to 
fill the mind with great conceptions, than to di- 
vert it with such as are new and surprising, have 
seldom any thing in them that can be called wit. 
Mr. Locke's account of wit, with this short ex- 
piration, comprehends most of the species of wit, 
as metaphors, similitudes, allegories, aenigmas, 
mottos, parables, fables,dreams, visions, dramatic 
writiugs, burlesque, and all the methods of allu- 
siop. There are many other pieces of wit (how 
remote soever they may appear at first sight from 
the foregoing description) which upon examina- 
tion will be found to agree with it. 

As true wit generally consists in this resem- 
blance and>^congruity of ideas, fe^se wit chiefly 
consists in the resemblance and congruity some- 
times of single letters, as in anagrams, chrono- 
grams, lipograms, and acrostics; sometimes of 
syllables, as in echoes and doggerel rhymes: 
sometimes of words, as in pi^ns and quibbles^ 
and sometimes of whole sentences or poems, 
cast into the figures of eggSy axesy or altars: 
nay, some carry the notion of wit so far as to 
ascribe it even to external mimicry; and to 
look upon a man as an ingenious person, that 
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can resemble the tone, posture or face of a] 
ther. As true wit consists in the resemblance 
ideas, and false wit in the resemblance of wor 
according to the foregoing instances: there 
another kind of wit which consists partly in 1 
resemblance of ideas, and partly in the rese 
blance of words; which for distinction sake 
shall call mixed wit. This kind of wit is t1 
which abounds in Cowley, more than in a 
author that ever wrote. Mr. Waller has lil 
wise a great deal of it. Mr. Dryden is \i 
sparing in it. Milton has a genius much abc 
it. Spenser *is in the same class with Milt< 
The Italians, even in their epic poetry, are f 
of it. Monsieur Boileau, who formed hims 
upon the ancient poets, has every where reje< 
ed it with scorn. If we look after mixed ^ 
among the Greek writers, we shall find it 
where but in the epigrammatists. There s 
indeed some strokes of it in the little poem ; 
cribedtoMusseus, which by that, as, well as ma 
other marks, betrays itself to be a modem coi 
position. If we look into the Latin writers, 
find none of this mixed wit in Virgil, Lucretii 
or" Catullus; very little in Horace, but a gri 
deal of it in Ovid, and scarce any thing else 
Martial. 

Out of the innumerable branches of mix 
wit, I shall choose one instance which may 
met with in all the writers of this class^ T 
passion of love in its nature has been thoug 
to resemble fire; for whiclj reason the words} 
and flame are made use of to signify love. T 
witty poets therefore have taken an advanta 
<Xom the double meaning of the word flrCy 
D 2 
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make an infinite number of witticisms. Cowley 
observing the cold regard of his mistress's eyes^ 
and at the same time their power of producing^ 
love in him, considers them as burning glasses 
made of ice; and finding himself able to live in 
the greatest extremities of love, concludes the 
torrid zone to be habitable. When his mistress 
has read his letter written in juice of lemon by 
holding it to the fire, he desires her to read it 
over a second time by love's fiames. When she 
weeps, he wishes it were inward heat that dis^ 
tilled those drops from the limbec. When she 
is absent, he is beyond eighty, that* is, thirty de- 
grees nearer the pole than 'when she is with hinv. 
His ambitious love is a fire that naturally mounts 
upwards; his happy love is the beams of heaven, 
and his unhappy love flames of hell. When it 
does not let him sleep, it is a flame that sends 
up no sitioke: when it is opposed by counsel and 
advice, it is a fire that rages the more by the 
wind's blowing upon it. Upon the dying of a 
tree in- which he had cut his loves, he observed 
that his written flames had burnt up and wither- 
ed the tree. — When he resolves to give over his 
passion, he tells us that one burnt like him for- 
ever dreads the fire. His heai^t is an -fitna, that 
instead of Vulcan's shop encloses Cupid's forge 
in it. His endeavouring to drown his love in 
wine, is throwing oil upon the fire. He would 
insinuate to his mistress, that the fire of love 
like that of the sun (which produces so many 
living creatures) should not only warm, but 
beget. Love in another place cooks pleasure at 
his fire. — Sometimes the poet's heart 4s frozen 
in every breast, and sometimes scorched in 
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every eye. Sometimes he is drowned in tears^ 
and burnt in love, like a ship set on fire in the 
middle of the sea. 

The reader may observe, in every one of these 
instances, that the poet mixes the qualities of 
fire with those of love; and in the same sentence, 
speaking of it both as a passion and as real fire, 
surprises the reader with those seeming resem- 
blances or contradictions that make up all the 
wit in this kind of writing. Mixed wit, there- 
fore, is a composition of pun and true wit, and is 
more or less perfect as the resemblance lies in 
the ideas or in the words: its foundations are 
laid partly in ftilsehood and partly in truth: rea- 
son puts in her claim for one half of it, and ex- 
travagance for the other. The only province 
therefore for this kind of wit, is epigram, or those 
little occasional poems that in their own nature 
are nothing else but a tissue of epigrams. I can 
not conclude this head of mixed wit, without own- 
ing that the admirable poet, out of whom I have 
taken the examples of it, had as much true wit as 
any author that ever writ; and indeed all other 
talents of an extraordinary genius. 

It may be expected, since I am upon this 
subject, that I should take notice of Mr. Dry- 
den's definition of wit: which, with all the de- 
ference that is due to the judgment of so great a 
man, is not so properly a definition of wit, as of 
good writing in general. — ^ Wit, as he defines it, 
is a propriety of words and thoughts adapte<^to 
the subject.' If this be a true definition of wit, 
I am apt to think that Euclid was the greatest 
wit that ever set pen to paper: it is certain there 
never was a greater propriety of words and 
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thoughts adapted to the subject, than ^hat that 
author has made use of in his ElenijAts. I shall 
only appeal to my reader, if this definition agrees 
with any notion he has of wit. If it be a true one, 
I am sure Mr. Dryden was not only a better poet, 
but a greater wit, than Mr. Cowley: and Virgil 
a much mbre facetious man than either Ovid or 
Martial. 

Bouhours, whom I look upon to be the most 
penetrating of all the French critics, has taken 
pains to show that it is impossible for any thought 
to be beautiful which is not just, and has not its 
foundation in the nature of things; that the ba- 
sis of all wit is truth, and that no thought can 
be valuable of which good sense is not the 
ground work. Boileau has endeavoured t6 in* 
culcate the same notion in several parts of his 
writings, both in prose and verse. This is that 
natural way of writing, 'that beautiful simplicity, 
which we so much admire in the compositions 
of the ancients; and which nobody deviates from 
but those who want strength of genius to make 
a thought shine in its own natural beauties. 
Poets who want this strength of genius to give 
that majestic simplicity to nature, which we so 
much admire in the works of the ancients, 
are forced to hunt after foreign ornaments, and 
not to let any piece of wit of what kind soever 
escape them. I look upon these writers as 
Goths in poetry, who like those in architecture, 
no#being able to come up to the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the old Greeks and Romans, have en- 
deavoured to supply its place with all the ex- 
travagancies of an irregular fancy. Mr. Dryden 
makes a very handsome observation, on Ovid's 
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writiBg a letter from Dido to -tineas, in the fol- 
lowing words: ' Ovid, (says he, speaking of 
Virgil's fiction of Dido and iEneas) takes it up 
after him, even in the same age, and makes an 
ancient hergine of Virgil's new created Dido; 
dictates a letter for her just before her death to 
the ungrateful fugitive; and, very unluckily for 
himself, is for measuring a- Word with a man 
so much superior in force to him on the same 
subject. I think I may be judge of this, because 
I have translated both. The famous author of 
the Art of Love has nothing of his own; he bor- 
rows all from a great master in his own pro- 
fession, and which is worse, improves nothing 
which he finds; nature fails him, and being for- 
ced to his old shift, he has recourse to witticism. 
This passes indeed with his soft admirers, and 
gives him the preference to Virgil in their es-^ 
teem.' 

Were not I supported by so great an authori- 
ty as that of Mr. Dryden, I should not venture ta 
observe, that the taste of most of our English 
poets, as well as readers, is extremely Gothic. 
He quotes monsieur Segrais for a three-fold dis- 
tinction of the readers of poetry: in the first of 
which he comprehends the rabble of readers, 
whom he does not treat as such with regard to 
their quality, but to their numbers and the coarse- 
ness of their taste. His words are as follows: 
' Segrais has distinguished the readers of poetry, 
according to their capacity of judging, into 
three classes. [He might have said the same of 
writers too, if he had pleased.] In the lowest 
form he places those whom he calls Les PetiU 
EspritSy such things as are our upper-gallery au- 
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dienee in a play^hous^ itho like nothing but the 
hiisk and rind of wit, and prefer a quibble, a con- 
ceit, an epigram, before solid sense and elegant 
expression; these are mob readers. If Virgil and 
Martial st(»)d for pai'liament men, we know already 
who would carry it. But though they made tha 
greatest appearance in the fields and cry the 
loudest, the best cfn't is^ they are but a sort of 
French Huguenots, or Dutch boors, brought 
over in beards, but not naturalized; who have not 
lands of two pounds per annum in Paniassus, 
and therefore are not privileged to pott. Their 
authors are of the same level, fit to represent 
them on a mountebank's stage, or to be mSistera 
of the ceremonies in a bear-garden^ yet these 
arc they who have the tnost admirers. But it 
often happens, to their mortification, that as 
their readers improve their stock of sense (as 
they nxay by reading better books, and by coil* 
versatkwi with nlen of judgment) they soon for- 
sake them.' 

I must not dis|niss this subject without ob- 
serving, that as Mr. Locke, in the passage, 
above-mentioned, has discovered the most fruit- 
ful soure of wit, so there is another of a quite 
contrary n^ature to it, which does likewise branch 
itself out into several kinds. For not only the 



very often produce wit; as I could show in seve- 
ral little points, turns, and antitheses, that 1/ 
may possibly enlarge upon in some future spec- 




oppo9Uion of ideas, does 



ulation. 



C. 
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iVb. 63. 8ATU&DAT, MAY 12. Btf AddiiWi, 

Mimmo^apiti cermeempiekr equinam 
Jimgere si velit, et varias inducere jplumast 
Unaigue oollatis membrist ut turpiier atrum 
Dmnat in piseemrmdier formoaa mpemi; 
Speii(xtum admisei risum teneatis amid? 
df^edUe, PiaoneSi isU tabulm fore Ubruin 

Fiingentur ^ff^fies— Hot. Ars. Poet v. 1 . 

If in a pictttre, Piflo, you shoaM see 

A bandsDine womsn with a fish's tatl. 

Or a loan's head upon a horse's neck« 

Or limbs of beasts, pf the most different kind^ 

Cover'd with feathers of all sorts of birds; 

Would ydu not laugh, and think the painter mad? 

Trust roe that book is as ridicokms, 

Whose incoherent a^rle, like uck men's dreams. ^ 

Varies aU shapes, and mixes all extremes. Moacommm, 

It is very hard for the mind to disengage it- 
t^elf from a subject on wluch it has been long 
employed. The thoughts will be rising of them- 
selves from time to time, though we give them 
no encouragement; as the tossings and fluctuar 
tions of the sea continue several hours after the 
winds are laid. 

It is to this that I impute my last night's 
dream or vision, which, formed into one continu- 
ed allegory the several schemes of wit, whether 
false, mix^, or. true, that have l;>een the subject 
of my late papers. 

Me^ought I was transported into a country 
that was filled with prodigies and enchantmentSf 
governed by the goddess of Falsehood, and enti- 
tled the RegiQA of False wit. There was no- 
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thing in the fields, the woods, and the rivers, 
that appeared natural. Several of the trees blos- 
somed m leaf-gold, some of them produced 
bone-lace, and some of them precious stones. 
The fountains bubbled in an opera tune, and 
were filled with stags, wild-boars, and mermaids, 
that lived among the waters; at the same time 
that dolphins and several kinds of fish played 
upon the banks, or took their pastiine in the 
meadows. The birds had many- of them golden 
beaks and human voices. The flowers peifumed 
the air with smells of incense, ambergris, and 
pulvillips; and were so interwoven with one 
another, that they grew up in pieces of embroid- 
ery. The winds were fiJled with sighs Mid mes- 
sages of distant lovers. As I was walking to 
and fro in this enchanted wilderness, I could not 
forbear breaking out into soliloquies ' upon the 
several wonders which lay before me, when to 
my great surprise, I found there were artificial 
echoes in every walk, that by repetitions of cer- 
tain words which I spoke, agreed with nie, or 
contradicted me, in every thing I said. In the 
midst of my conversation with these invisible 
companions, I discovered in the centre of a very- 
dark grove, a monstrous fabric built after- the 
Gothic manner, and covered with innumerable 
devices in that barbarous kind of sculpture. I 
immediately went tip to it, and found.it to be a 
kind of heathen temple consecrated to the god 
©f Dulness. Upon my entrance I saw the 
deity of the place dressed in the habit of a monk, 
with a book in one hand and a rattle in th^ 
other. Upon his right hand' Was Industry, vmth a 
lamp burning htiote help; and on hi§left, Caprice, 
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■with a monkey sitting on her shoulder. Before 
hitf feet there stood an altar of a very odd 
make, which as I afterwards found, was shaped 
in that manner to comply with the inscription 
that surrounded it. Upon the altar there lay 
several offerings of axes^ tuings, and eggs^ cut in 
paper, and inscribed with verses. The temple 
was filled with votaries, who applied themselves 
to different diversions, as their fancies directed 
them. In one part of it I saw a regiment of 
anagrams^ who were continually in motion, turn- 
ing to the right or to the left, facing about dou- 
bling their ranks, shifting their stations, and 
throwing themselves into all the figures and 
countermarches of the most changeable and per- 
plexed exercise. 

Not far from these was a body of acrostiea^ 
made up of very disproportioned persons. It was 
disposed into three columns, the officers plant- 
ing themselves in a line on the left hand of each 
column. The officers were all of them at least 
six feet high, and made three rows of very proper 
men, but the common soldiers, who filled up the 
spaces between the officers, were such dwarfs, 
cripples, and scarecrows, that one could hardly 
look upon them without laughing. There were 
behind the acrostics, two or three files of chroruh 
gramsy which differed only from the former, as 
their officers were equipped (like the figure of 
Time) with an hour glass in one hand and a 
scythe in the other, and took their posts promis- 
cuously among the private men whom they com- 
manded. 

In the body of the temple, and before the very 
face of the deity, m^thought I saw the phantom 
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of Tryphiodorus the lApogrammatist^ engaged in 
a ball with four and twenty persons, who pursued 
him by turns through all the intricacies and la- 
byrinths of a country dance, without being able to 
overtake him. 

Observing several to be very busy at the west- 
ern end of the temple, I inquired into what they 
were doing, and found there was in that quarter 
the great magazine of rebusses. These were 
several things of the most different natures tied 
up in bundles, and thrown upon one another in 
heaps like fagots. You might behold an an- 
chor, a night-rail, and, a hobby-horse bound up 
together. One of the workmen seeing me very 
much surprised, told me there was an infinite 
deal of wit in several of these bundles, and that 
he would explain them to me if I pleased, I 

^ thanked him for his civility, but told him, I was 
in very great haste at that time. As I was go* 
ing out of the temple, I observed in one comer 

[ of it a cluster of men and women laughing very 

t heartily, and diverting themselves at a game of 
crambo, I heard several double rhymes as I 
passed by them, which raised a great deal of 

I mirth. 

j Not far from these was another set of merry 
I people engaged at a diversion, in which the 
whole jest was to mistake one person for another. 

To give occasion for these ludicrous mis takes ^ 
they were divided into pairs, every pair being 
covered frona head to foot with the same kind of 
dress, though perhaps there was not the least 
resemblance in their faces. By this means an 
old man was sometimes mistaken for a boy, a 
woman for a man, and a Black-a-moor for an 
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European, which very often produced great peab 
of laughter. These I guessed to be a party of 
puns. But being very desirous to get out of this 
world of magic, which had almost turned my 
brain, I left the temple, and crossed over the 
Belds that lay about it with all the speed I could 
make. I was not gone far before I heard the 
sound of trumpets and alarms, which seemed to 
proclaim the march of an enemy; and as I after* 
wards found, was in reality what I apprehended 
it. There appeared at a great distance a very 
shining light, and in the midst of it a person of a 
most beautiful aspect; her name was TVath. On 
her right hand there marched a male deity, who 
bore several quivers on his shoulders, and grasp* 
«d several arrows in his 6and. His name was 
Wit. The approach of these two enemies filled 
all the territories of False Wit with an unspeak- 
able coifttemation, insomuch that the goddess of 
those regions appeared in person upon her fron- 
tiers, with the .several inferior deities, and the 
different bodies of forces which I had before seen 
in the temple, who were now drawn up in array, 
and prepared to give their foes a warm reception. 
As the march of the enemy was very slow, it 
gave time to the several inhabitants who border- 
ed upon the regions of Falsehood to draw their 
forces int© a body, with a design to stand upQn 
their guard as neuters, and attend the issue of the 
combat. 

I must here inform my reader, that the fron- 
tiers of the enchanted region, which I have be- 
fore described, were inhabited by the species of 
Mixed Wit, who made a very odd appearance 
when they were mustered together in an army. 
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There were men whose bodies were stuck full of 
darts, and women whose eyes were burning 
glasses; men that had hearts of fire, and women 
that had breasts of snow. It would be endless to 
describe several monsters of the like nature that 
composed this great army; which immediately 
fell asunder, and divided itself into two parts, the 
one half throwing themselves behind the banners 
of Truth, and the other behind those of False- 
hood. 

The goddess of Falsehood was of a gigantic 
stature, and advanced some paces before the 
front of her army; but as the dazzling light which 
flowed from 'Truth began to shine upon her, she 
faded insensibly; insomuch that in a little space 
she looked rather like a huge phantom than a 
real substance. At length, as the goddess of 
Truth approached still nearer to her, she fell 
away entirely, and vanished amidst th€ bright- 
ness of her presence; so that there did not remain 
the least trace or impression of her figure in the 
place where she had been seen. 

As at the rising of the sun the constellations 
grow thin, and the stars go out one after another, 
till the whole hemisphere is extinguished; such 
was the vanishing of the goddess; and not only 
of the goddess herself, but of the whole army 
that attended her, which sympathized with their 
leader, and shrunk into nothing in proportion as 
the goddess disappeared. At the same time the 
whole temple sunk, the fish betook themselves to 
the streams, and the wild beasts to the woods, 
the fountains recovered their murmurs, the birds 
their voices, the trees their leaves, the flowers 
their scents, and the whole face of nature its true 
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and getmine appearance. Though I still continued 
asleep, I fancied myself as it were awakened out 
of a dream, when I saw this region of prodigies 
restored to woods and rivers, fields and meadows. 

Up€>n the removal of that wild scene of won- 
ders, which had very much disturbed my imagi- 
nation, I took a full survey of the persons of Wit 
and Truth; for indeed it was impossible to look 
upon the first without seeing the other at the 
same time. There was behind them a strong, 
compact body of figures. The genius of Heroic 
Poetry appeared with a sword in her hand,- and 
a laurel on her head. Tragedy was crowned with 
cypress, and covered with robes dipped in blood. 
Satire had smiles in her look, and a dagger un- 
der her garment. Rhetoric was known by her 
thunderbolt; and Comedy by her mask. After 
several other figures. Epigram marched up in 
the rear, who had been posted there at the be- 
ginning of the expedition, that he might not re- 
volt to the enemy, whom he was suspected to 
favour in his heart. I was very much awed and 
delighted wiUi the appearance of the god of Wit; 
there was something so amiable and yet so pier- 
cing in his looks, as inspired me at once with love 
and terror. As I was gazing on him, to my un- 
speakable joy he took a quiver of arrows from 
his shoulder in order to make me a present of it; 
but as I was reaching out my hand to receive it 
of him, I knocked it against a chair, and by that 
means awaked. . C. 
E 2 
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No, 64. MONDAY, MAY 14. By Steele. 

Hie vivimus ambitiosa 

Paupertate omnes Juv. Sat. 3. v. 183. 

The face of wealth in poverty we wear. . 

The most improper things we commit in the 
condiict of our lives, we are led into by the force 
of fashion. Instances might be given, in which 
a prevailing custom makes us . act against the 
rules of nature, law, and common sense: but at 
present I shall confine my consideration to the 
effect it has upon men's minds, by looking into 
our behaviour when it is the fashion to go into 
mourning. The custom of representing the grief 
we have for the loss of the dead by our habits^ 
certainly had its rise from the real sorrow of such 
as were too much distressed to take the proper 
care they ought of their dress. By degrees it 
prevailed, that such as had this inward oppres- 
sion upon their minds, made an apology for not 
joining with the rest of the world in their ordi- 
nary diversions, by a dress suited to their condi- 
tion. This therefore was at first assumed by 
such only as were under real distress: to whom 
it was a relief that they had nothing about them 
so light and gay as to be irksome to the gloom 
and melancholy of their inward reflections, or 
that might misrepresent them to others. In 
process of time this laudable distinction of the 
sorrowful was lost, and mourning is now worn 
by heirs and widows. You see nothing but mag- 
nificence and solemnity in the equipage of the 
relict, and an air of release from servitude in 
the pomp of a son who has lost a wealthy father. 
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This fashion of sorrow is now become a gener- 
ous part of the ceremonial between princes and 
sovereigns, who in the language of all nations 
are styled brothers to each other, and put on the 
purple upon the death of any potentate with 
whom they live in amity. Courtiers, and all who 
wish themselves such, are immediately seized 
with grief from head to foot upon this disaster 
to their prince: so that one may know by the 
very buckles of a gentleman usher, what degree 
of friendship any deceased monarch maintained 
with the court to which he belongs. A good 
courtier's habit and behaviour is hieroglyphic al 
on these occasions: he deals much in whispers, 
and you may see he dresses according to the best 
intelligence. 

The general affectation among men of appear- 
ing greater than they are, makes the whole 
world run into the habit of the court. You see 
the lady, who the day before was as various as 
a rainbow, upon the time appointed for begin- 
ning to mourn, as dark as a cloud. This hu- 
mour does not prevail only on those whose for- 
tunes can support any change in their equipage, 
nor on those only whose incomes demand the 
wantonness of new appearances; but on such also 
who have just enough to clothe them. An old 
acquaintance of mine of ninety pounds a year, 
who has naturally the vanity of being a man of 
fashion deep at his heart, is very much put to it 
to bear the mortality of princes. He made a new 
black suit upon the death of the King of Spain, 
he turned it for the King of Portugal, and he 
now keeps his chamber while it is scouring for 
the Emperor. He is a good economist in his cx- 
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travagance, and makes only a fresh black button 
upon his iron-grey suit for any potentate of stnall 
territories^ he indeed adds his crape hat-band 
for a prince whose exploits he has admired in 
the Gazette. But whatever compliments may be 
made on these occasions, the true mourners are 
the mercers, silk-men, lace-men, and milliners. 
A prince of a merciful and royal disposition 
would reflect with great anxiety upon the pros- 
pect of his death, if he considered what numbers 
would be reduced to misery by that accident only; 
he would think it of motnent enough to direct, 
that in the notification of his departure, the ho- 
nour done to him might be restrained to those 
of the household of the prince to whom it should 
be signified. He would think a general mourn- 
ing to be in a less degree the same ceremony 
which is practised in barbarous nations, of kill- 
ing their slaves to attend the obsequies of their 
kings. 

I had been wonderfully at a loss for many 
months together to guess at the character of a 
man who came now and then to our coffee-house: 
he ever ended a newspaper with this reflection, 
* Well, I see all the foreign princes are in good 
health.' If you ask. Pray, sir, what says the 
Postman from Vienna? he answered, ' Make us 
thankful, the German princes are all well.' What 
does he say from Barcelona? ' He does not speak 
but that the country agrees very well with the 
new Queen.' After very much inquiry, I found 
this man of universal loyalty was a wholesale 
dealer in silks and ribbands: his way is, it seems, 
if he hires a weaver or workman, to have it in- 
serted in his articles, < That all this shall be well 
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and truly performed, provided no foreign poten- 
tate shall depart this life within the time above 
mentioned.' It happens in all public mourn- 
ings, that the many trades which depend upon 
our habits, are, during that folly, either pinch- 
ed with present want, or ten*ified with the ap- 
parent approach of it. All the atonement which 
men can make for wanton expenses (which is a 
sort of insulting the scarcity under which others 
labour) is, that the superfluities of the wealthy 
give supplies to the necessities of the poor; but 
instead of any other good arising from the affec- 
tation of being in courtly habits of mourning, 
all order seems to be destroyed by it; and the 
true honour which one court does to another on 
that occasion loses its force and efficacy. When 
a foreign minister beholds the court of a nation 
(which flourishes in riches and plenty) lay aside, 
upon the loss of his master, all marks of splen- 
dour and magnificence, though the head of such 
a joyful people, he will conceive a greater idea 
of the honour done to his master, than when he 
sees the generality of the people in the same 
habit. When one is afraid to ask the wife of a 
tradesman whom she has lost of her family; and 
after some preparation endeavours to know whom 
she mourns for; how ridiculous is it to hear her 
•explain herself, that we have lost one of the 
house of Austria! Princes are elevated so highly 
above the rest of mankind, that it is a presump- 
tuous distinction to take a part in honours done 
to their memories, except we have authority for 
it, by being related in a particular manner to 
the court which pays that veneration to their 
friendship, and seems to express on such an 
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occasion the sense of the uncertainty of human 
life in general, by assuming the habit of sorrow, 
though in the full possession of triumph and 
royalty. R. 



No. 65. TUESDAY, MAY 15. Bi/ Steele, 
^-"^'Jkmetri teque Tigdli 

IHmpukrem inter jimo phrare cathtdraa. Hob . 

Demetrius and Tif^ellms, know your place; 

Go hence, and whine among the school-boy race. 

After having at large explained what wit is, 
and described the false appearances of it, all that 
labour seems to be an useless inquiry, without 
some time be spent in considering the applica- 
tion of it. The seat of wit, when one spesiks as 
a man of the town and the world, is the play- 
house; I shall therefore fill this paper with re- 
flections upon the use of it in that place. The 
application of wit in the theatre has as strong 
an effect upon the manners of our gentlemen, as 
the taste of it has upon the writings of our au- 
thors. It may, perhaps, look like a very pre- 
sumptuous work, though not foreign from t]^ 
duty of a Spectator, to tax the writings of sudi • 
as have long had the general applause of a1tia- 
tion: butJ shall always make reason, truth, and 
nature, tne measures of praise and dispraise: if 
those are for me, the generality of opinion is of 
no consequence against me; if they are against 
me, the general opinion can not long support 
,me. 
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Without further preface, I am going to look 
into some of our most applauded plays, and see 
whether they deserve the figure they at present 
bear in the imaginations of men, or not. . 

In reflecting upon those works, I shall chiefly 
dwell upon that for which each respective play is 
most celebrated. The present paper shall be em- 
ployed upon Sir Fopling Flutter. The received 
character of this play is, that it is the pattern of 
genteel comedy. Dorimant and Harriot are the 
characters of greatest consequence; and if these 
are low and mean, the reputation of the play is 
very unjust. 

I will take for granted,' that a fine gentleman ' 
should be honest in his actions, and refined in 
his language. Instead of this, our hero in this 
piece is a direct knave in his designs, and a clown 
in his language. Bellair is his admirer and friend; 
in return for which, because he is forsooth a 
greater wit than his said friend, he thinks it 
Teasonable to persuade him to marry a young 
Jady, whose virtue, he thinks, will last no longer 
than till she is a wife, and then she can not but 
fall to his share, as he is an irresistible fine gen^ 
tie mail. The falsehood to Mrs. Loveit, and the 
barbarity of triumphing over her anguish for 
losing him, is another instance of his honesty, as 
well as his good nature. As to his fine language, 
he calls the orange woman, who, it seems, is 
iuc lined to grow fat, * an overgrown jade, with 
a flasket of guts before her;' and satltes her 
with a pretty phrase of * How now, double tripe?* 
Upon the mention of a country gentle wonjaii, 
whom he knows nothing of (no one can imagine 
whv) he ^ will lay his life she is some awkward, 
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ill-fashioiied country toad, who not having above, 
four dozen of hairs on her head, has adorned her 
baldness with a large white fruz, that she may 
look sparkishly in the fore-front of the king*s box 

at an old play/ 

Unnatural mixture, of senseless common- 
place! 

As to the generosity of his temper, he tells his 

poor footman, ' If he did not wait better * he 

would turn him away, in the insolent phrase of, 
* rU uncase you.' 

Now for Mrs. Harriot: she laughs at obedience 
to an absent mother, whose tenderness Busy de- 
scribes to be very exquisitej for ' that she is so 
pleased with finding Harriot again, that she can 
not chide her for being out of the way.' This 
witty daughter, and fine lady, has so little respect 
for this good woman, that she ridicules her air 
in taking leave, and cries, ' In what struggle is 
my poor mother yonder? See, see, her head tot- 
tering, her eyes staring; and her under-lip trem- 
bling.' ' But all this is atoned for, because she 
has more wit than is usual in her sex, and as 
much malice, though she is as wild as you could 
wish her, and has a demureness in her looks that 
makes it so surprising!' Then to recommend 
her as a fit spouse for his hero, the poet makes 
her speak her sense of marriage very ingenuoiis- 
ly; ' I think,' says she, ' I might be brought to en- 
dure him, and that is all a reasonable woman 
should Itpect in a husband.' It is, methinks, 
unnatural that we are not made to ufiderstand 
how she that was bred under a silly, pious old 
mother, that would never trust her out. of her 
sight, came to be so polite. 
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It can not be denied, but that the negligence of 
every thing which engages the attention of the 
sober and valuable part of mankind, appears very 
well drawn in this piece: but it is denied, that it 
is necessary to the character of a fine gentle- 
man, that he should in that manner trample 
upon all order and decency. As for the charac- 
ter of Dorimant, it is more of a coxcomb than 
that of Fopling. He says of one of his compa- 
nions, that a good correspondence between them 
is their mutual interest. Speaking of that friend, 
he declares, their being much together * makes 
the women think the better of his understand- 
ing, and judge more favourably of my reputation. 
It makes him pass upon some for a man of very 
good sense, and me upon others for a very civil 
person.* 

This whole celebrated piece is a perfect con-» 
tradiction to good manners, good sense, and 
common honesty, and as there is nothing in it 
but what is built upon the ruin of virtue and in- 
nocence, according to the notion of merit in this 
comedy, I take the shoemaker to be, in reality, 
the fine gentleman of the play: for it seems he 
is an Atheist, if we may depend upon his charac- 
ter as given by^the orange-woman, who is herself 
far from being the lowest in the play. She says 
^ a fine man, who is Dorimant's companion, 
there * is not .such another heathen in the town, 
except the shoemaker.* His pretension to be the 
hero of the drama appears still more in his own 
description of his way of living with his lady. 
' There is,* says be, * never a man in town lives 
inore like a gentleman with his wife than I do; 
I never mind her motions; she never inquire? 
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into mine. We speak to one another civilly, 
hate one another heartily; and because it is vul- 
gar to lie and soak together, we have each of us 
our several settle-bed.' That of soaking together 
is as good as if Dorimant had spoken it himself; 
and, I think, since he puts human nature in as 
ugly a form as the circumstance will bear, and 
is a stanch unbeliever, he is very much wronged 
in having no part of the good fortune bestowed 
in the last act. 

To speak plainly of this whole work, I think 
nothing but being lost to a sense of innocence 
and virtue can make any one see this comedy, 
without observing more frequent occasion to 
move sorrow and indignation, than mirth and 
laughter. At the same time I allow it to be na- 
ture; but it is nature, in its utmost corruption 
and degeneracy. R. 

No. 66. WEDNESDAY, MAY 16. By Slcek, 

Motus docen gaudet lonicos 

Matura vitgo, et fingUur artubus 

Jam nunCf et incegios amores 

De tenero mecUtatur wigui. . Hon. 

Behold a ripe and melting maid 
Bound 'prentice to the wanton trade. 
Ionian artists, at a mighty price, • ' 

Instruct her in the mysterie^i of vice. 
What nets to spread, where subtle baits to lay. 
And with an early hand they form the temper'd clay. 

RoacoMxoN. 

The two following letters are upon a subject 
of very great importance, though expressed with- 
out any air of gravity. 
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TO THE SPECTATOR. 

* SIR, 

* I TAKE the freedom of asking yo\ir advice in 
behalf of a young country kinswoman of mine 
who is lately come to town, and under my care 
for her education. She is very pretty, but you 
can not imagine how uninformed a creature it is. 
She comes to my hands just as nature left her, 
half finished, and without any acquired improve- 
ments. When I look on her, I often think of the 
Belle Sauvage mentioned in one of your papers. 
Dear Mr. Spectator, help me to make her com- 
prehend the visible graces of speech and the 
dumb eloquence of motion; for she is at present 
a perfect stranger to both. She knows no way 
to express herself but by her tongue, and that 
always to signify her meaning. Her eyes serve 
her yet only to see with, and she is utterly a fo- 
reigner to the language of looks and glances. In 
this I fancy you could help her better than any 
body. I have bestowed two monthsin teaching 
her to sigh when she is not concerned, and to 
smile when she is not pleased; and am ashamed 
to own she makes little or no improvement. 
Then she is no more able now to .walk, than she 
was to go at a year old. By walking, you will 
easily know I mean that regular but easy motion, 
which gives our persons so irresistible a grace 
. as if we naoved to music, and is a kind of disen- 
gaged figure, or, if I may so speak, recitative 
dancing. But the want of this I can not blame 
in her, for I find she has no ear, and means no- 
thing by walking but to change her place. I 
could pardon too her blushing, if she knew how 
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to carry herself in it, and if it did not manifestly 
injure her complexion. 

* They tell me you are a person who have seen 
thfe world, and are a judge of fine breeding; 
which makes me ambitious of some instructions 
from you for her improvement; which when yon 
have favoured me with, I shall further advise 
with you about the disposal of this fair forester 
in marriage: for I will make it no secret to you, 
that her person and education are to be her for- 
tune. I am, sir, 

Your very humble irervant, 

^ Celimehe/ 

* SIR, 

* Being employed by Celimene to make up and 
send to you her letter, I make bold to recommend 
the case therein mentioned to your consideration, 
because she and I happen to differ a little in our 
notions. I, who am a rough man, am afrud the 
young girl is in a fair w^y to be spoiled: there- 
fore pray, Mr. Spectator, let us have your opinion 
of this fine thing called Jim breeding; for I am 
afraid it differs too muclvfrom that plain thing 
ealled good breeding, 

* Your most humble servant.' 

The general mistake among us in the educa- 
ting our children, is, that in our daughters we 
' take care of their persons and neglect their 
minds; in our sons we are so intent upon adorn- 
ing their minds, that we wholly neglect their 
bodies. It is from this that you shall see a young 
lady celebrated and admired in all the assemblies 
about town, when her elder brother is afraid to 
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come iuto a room. From this ill management it 
arises, that we frequently observe a man's life is 
half spent before he is taken notice of; and a 
woman in the prime of her yekrs {» out of fashion 
and neglected. The boy I shall consider upon 
some other occasion, and at present stick to the 
girl: and I am the more inclined to this, because 
1 have several letters which complain to me that 
my female readers have not understood me for 
some days last past, and take themselves to be 
unconcerned in the present turn of my writing. 
When a girl is safely brought from her nurse, 
before she is capable of forming one simple no- 
tion of any thing in life, she is delivered to the 
hands of her dancing master: and with a collar 
round her neck, the pretty wild thing is taught 
a fantastical gravity of behaviour, and forced to a 
^rticular way of holding her head, heaving her 
breast, and moving with her whole body 5 and all 
this under pain of never having a husband, if she 
steps, looks, or moves awry* This gives the young 
lady wonderful workings of imagination, what 
is to pass .between her and this husband, that she 
is every moment told of, and for whom she seems 
to be educated. Thus her fancy is engaged to 
turn all her endeavours to the ornament of her 
person, as what must determine her good and ill 
in this life; and she naturally thinks, if she is tall 
enough, she is wise enough for any thing for which 
her education makes her think she is designed. 
To make her an agreeable person, is the main 
purpose of her parents; to that is all their costs, 
to that all their care directed; and from this ge* 
neral folly of parents we owe our present numer- 
ous race of coquettes. These reflections puzzle 
F 2 
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me, when I tbink .of giving iby advice on the smb- 
ject of managing the wild thing mentioned in the 
letter of my correspondent. But sure there is a 
middle way to be followed; the management of 
a young lady's person is not to be overlooked, 
but the erudition of her mind is much more to 
be regarded. According as this is managed, 
you will see the mind follow the appetites of the 
body, or the body express the virtues of the 
mind. 

Cleomira dances with all the elegance of mo- 
tion imaginable; but her eyes are so chastised 
with the simplicity and innocence of her thoughts, 
that she raises in her beholders admiration and 
good-will, but no loo^ hope or wild imaginatio1^. 
The true art in th|s case is, to make the mkid 
and body improve together; and, if possible, to 
make gesture follow thought, and not let thought 
be employed upon gesture. R. 



No, 67. THURSDAY, MAY 17. St/ Mf. E. BudgeU. 

JSaltare tlegantms quam necesse est probae. Sallvst. 

Too fine a dancer for a virtuous woman. 

LuciAN, in one of his dialogues, introduces a 
philosopher chiding his friend foi; his being a 
lover ot dancing, and a frequenter of balls. The 
other undertakes the defence of his favourite 
diversion, which, he says, was at first invented 
by the goddess Rhea, and pr^erved the life of 
Jupiter himself from the cruelty of his father 
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Saturn. He proceeds to show, tkat it had "been 
approved by the greatest men in all ages; that 
Homer calls Merion a fine dancer: and says, that 
the gracetul mein and great agility which he had 
acquired by that exercise, distinguished him 
above the rest in the armies both of Greeks and 
Trojans. 

He adds, that Pyrrhus gwied more reputation 
by inventixig the dance which is called after his 
name, than by all his other actions; that the 
Lacedaemonians, who were the bravest people in 
Grrcece, gave great encouragement to this diver- 
sion, and made their Hormus (a dance much re- 
sembling the French Brawl) famous over all 
Asia; that there were still extant someThessalian 
statues erected to the honour of their best 
dancers; and that he wondered how his brother 
philosopher could declare himself against the 
opinions of those two persons, whom he profess* 
ed so much to admire, Homer and Hesiod; the 
latter of which compares valour ^d dancing to* 
gether; and says, that * the gods have bestowed 
lortitude on some men, and on others a disposi- 
tion for dancing.' 

Lastly. He puts him in mind that Socrates 
(who, in the judgment of Apollo, was the wise!^ 
of men) was ^t only a pro^sed admirer of this 
exercise in others, but learned it himself when 
he was an old man. 

The morose philosopher is so much affected 
by these, and some other authorities, that he be- 
comes a convert to his friend, and desires he 
would take him with him, when he went to his 
next ball. 
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I to shelter myself uader the exampfei 
of great meu; and, I think, I have sufficieatij 
showed that it is not below the dignity of these 
my speculations to take notice of the following 
letter, which I suppose is sent me by some sub* 
Stantial tradesman about 'Change. 

Sir, 

^ I AM a man in years, and by an honest industry 
in the world, have acquired enough to give my 
children a liberal education, though I was an 
utter stranger to it myself. My eldest daughter^ 
a girl of sixteen, has for some time been undei^ 
the tuition of Monsieuf Rigadoon, a dancing- 
master in the city; and I was prevailed upon by 
her and her mother to go last night to one of his 
balls. I must own to you, sir, that having never 
been at ai^y such place before, I was very much 
pleased and surprised with that part of his entei^ 
tainment which he called French dancing. There 
were several ,young men and women, whose 
limbs seemed to have no other motion but purely 
what the music gave them. After this part was 
over, they began a diversion which they call 
eountry-dandngy and wherein there were also 
•ome things not disagreeable^ and divers emble- 
moMcal figures^ composed, as I g^ess, by wise 
men, for the instruction of youth. 

* Among the rest, I observed one, which I 
think they call Hunt tJie Sqmrrel^ in which, while 
the woman flies, the man pursues her; but as 
soon as she turns, he runs away, and she is 
obliged to follow. 

* The moral of this dance does, I think, very 
aptly recommend modesty and discretion to the 
female sex. 
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* But as the best institutions are liable to cor^ 
ruptions; so, sir, I must acquaint you, that very 
great abuses are erept into this entertainment. 
I was amazed to see my girl handed by, and 
handing young fellows with so much familiari- 
ty; and I could not have thought it had been in 
the ehild . They very often made use of a most 
impudent and lascivious step called setting, which 
I know not how to describe to you, but by telling 
you that it is the very reverse of back to back* 
At last an impudent young dog bid the fid- 
dlers play a dance called Moll Pately; and af- 
ter having made two or three capers, ran to his 
partner, locked his arms in hers, and whisked her 
round cleverly above ground in such a manner, 
that I, who sat upon one of the lowest benches, 
saw farther above her shoe than I can think fit 
to acquaint you with. I could no longer endure 
those enormities; wherefore just as my girl was 
going to be made a whirligig, I ran in, seized on 
Sae child, and carried her honie. 

* Sir, I am not yet old enough to be a fool~ 
I suppose this diversion migfht be at first invent- 
ed to keep up a good understanding between 
young men and women, and so far I am not 
against it; but I shall never allow of these things. 
I know not what you will say to this case at 
present, but am sure that had you been with me 
you would have seen matter of great speculation. 

I am yours, &f 
I must confess I am afraid that my correspond- 
ent had too much reason to be a little out of hu- 
mour at the treatment of his daughter; but I 
conclude that he would have been much more 
so, had he seen one of th6se kissing donees^ in 
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vrhich Will Honeycomb assures me they arc 
obliged to dwell almost a minute on the fair one's 
U{»s, or they will be too quick for the music, and 
dance quite out of time. 

I am not able however to give my final sentence 
against this diversion; and am of Mr. Cowley's 
opinion, that so much of dancing, at least, as 
belongs to the behaviour and a handsome car^ 
riage of the body, is extremely useful, if not ab* 
solutel]i necessary. 

We generally form such ideas of people at 
first sight, as we are hardly ever persuaded to 
lay aside afterwards; for this reason a man would 
wish to have nothing disagreeable or uncomely 
in his approaches, and to be able to enter a room 
vrith a good grace. 

I might add, that a moderate knowledge in 
the litde rules of good breeding gives a man 
some assurance, and makes him easy in all com-* 
panies. For want of this, I have seen a profes- 
sor of a liberal science at a loss to salute a lady; 
and a most excellent mathematician not able to 
determine whether he should stand or sit while 
my lord drank to him. 

It is the proper business of a dancing-master 
to regulate these matters; though I take it to be 
a Just observation; that unless you add something 
of your own to what these fine gentlemen teach 
you, and which they are wholly ignorant of 
themjelves, you will much sooner get the cha- 
racter of an affected fop than of a well bred man. 
, As for country-dancings it must indeed be con- 
fessed, that the great familiarities between the 
two sexes on this occasion may sometimes pro- 
duce very dangerous consequences; and I hav6 
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•ften thought that •few ladies' hearts arc so ob- 
durate as not to be melted by the charms of mu« 
sic, the force of motion, and an handsome young 
fellow who is continually playing before their 
eyes, and conyincing them that he has the per- 
fect use of all his limbs. 

But as this kind of dance is the partihtlar in* 
▼ention of our own country, and as every one is 
more or less a proficient in it, I would not dis- 
countenance it; but rather suppose it may be 
practised innocently by others, as well as myself, 
who am often partner to my landlady's eldest 
daughter. 

POSTSCRIPT, 

Having heard a good character of the collec- 
tion of pictures which is to be exposed to sale 
on Fmday next; and concluding from the follow- 
ing letter, that the person who collected them 
is a man of no inelegant taste, I will be so much 
his friend as to publish it, provided the reader 
"Will dt»ly look upon it as filling up the place of 
an advertisement. 

From tJie Th ee Chmn in the Piazza^ Ck)^ Gardm^ 

'Sib, May 16, 1711. 

As you are a Spectator^ I think we, who mak« 
it our business to exhibit any thing to public 
view, ought to apply ourselves to you for your 
approbation. I have travelled Europe to fur- 
nish out a show for you, and have brought with 
me what h^s been admired in e^ery country 
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through which I passed. You have declared in 
mmy papers^ that your greatest delights are 
those of the eye; which I do not doubt but I shall 
gratify with as beautiful objects as your's ever 
beheld. If castles, forests, ruins, fine women, 
and graceful men, can please you, I dare pro- 
mise you much satisfaction, if you will appear at 
my auction on Friday next. A sight is, I sup- 
pose, as grateful to a S^)ectatory as a treat to ano- 
ther person; and therefore I hope you will par^ 
don this invitation, from. Sir, 
X Your most obedient, 

humble servant, • , 
J. Graham.' 



iVb. 68. FRIDAY, MAY 18. By Mddison. 

Nosduo turhasumm Ovid Met. L 1.355. 

We two are a multitude. 

One would think that the larger the company 
is, in which we are engaged, the greater variety 
of thoughts and subjects would be started in dis- 
course: but instead of this, we find that conver- 
sation is never so much straitened and confined 
as in numerous assemblies. When a multitude 
met together upon any subject of discourse, 
their debates are taken up chiefly with forms 
and general positions; nay, if we come into a 
more contracted assembly of men and women, 
the talk generally runs upon the weather, fash* 
•ions, news, and the like public topics. In pro- 
portion as conversation gets into clubs and knots 
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^friends, it descends into particulars, and grows 
laore free and communicative: but the most 
open, instructive, and unreserved discourse is 
that which passes between two persons who are 
familiar and intimate friends. On these occa- 
sions, a man gives a loose to every passion and 
every thought that is uppermost, discovers his 
most retired opinions of persons •and things, 
tries the beauty and strength of his sentiments^ 
and ^poses^his whole soul to the examination of 
his friend. 

TuUy was the first who observed that friend- 
s]iip improves happiness and abates misery, by 
the doubling of our joy and dividing of our grief; 
a thought in which he hath been followed by all 
the essayers upon friendship that have written 
since his time. Sir Francis Bacon has finely 
described other advantages, or, as he calls them, 
fruits of friendship; and indeed there is no sub- 
ject of morality tvhich has been better handled 
and more exhausted than this. Among the se- 
veral fine things which have been spoken of it, I 
shall beg leave to quote some out of a very an- 
cient author, whose book would be regarded -by 
our modem wits as one of the most shining 
tracts of morality that is extant; if it appeared 
under the name of a Confucius, or of any cele- 
brated Grecism philosophei^ I mean the little 
apochryphal treatise entitled, 7%e wisdom of the 
son of Sirach. How finely has he described 
the art of making friends, by an obliging and 
ajOPable behaviour! And laid down that precept 
which a late excellent author has delivered 
as his own, * That we should have many well- 
wishers, butfew friends.* ^ Swoet language will 

VOL. n. G ^ . 
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multiply friends; and a fair speaking tongue will 
increase kind greetings. Be in peace with many, ^ 
nevertheless have but one counsellor of a thou- * 
sand.* With what prudence does he cautiofi 
us in the choice of our friends! And with 
what strokes of nature (I could almost say of 
humour) has he described the behaviour of a 
treacherous ^ind self-intereSted friend! *If thou 
wouldst get a friend, prove him first, and be not 
hasty to credit him: for some n^an is a friend for 
his own occasion, and will not abide in the day 
of thy trouble. And there is a friend who, being 
turned to enmity and strife, will discover thy re- 
proach.' Again, ' Some friend is a companion 
at the table, and will not continue in the day of 
thy affliction; but in thy prosperity he will be as 
thyself, and will be bold over thy servants. If 
thou be brought low, he will be against thee, and 
hide himself from thy face.' What can be more 
strong and pointed than the following verse? 
* Separate thyself from thine enemies, and take 
heed of thy friends.' In the next words he par- 
ticularizes one of those fruits of friendship 
which is described at length by the two famous 
authors above-mentioned, and falls into a gene- 
ral eulogium of friendship, which is very just as 
well as very sublime; * A faithful friend is a 
^rong defence; and he that hath found such an 
one, hath found a treasure. Nothing doth coun- 
tervail a faithful friehd, and his excellency is in- 
Valuable. A faithful friend is the medicine of 
life; and they that fear the Lord shall find him. 
Whoso feareth the Lord shall direct his friend- 
ship aright; for as he is, so shall his neighbour 
(that is, his friend) be also.* I do not remember 
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to have met with any saying that has pleased me 
more than that of a friend's being the medicine 
of life, to express the efficacy of friendsliip in 
healing the pains and anguish which naturally 
cleave to our existence in this world; and am 
wonderfully pleased with the turn in the last 
sentence, that a virtuous man shall as a blessing 
meet with a friend who is as virtuous as himself 
There is another saying in the same author, 
which would have been very much admired in a 
heathen writer: * Forsake not an old friend, for 
the new is not comparable to him: a new friend 
is as new wine; when it is old, thou shalt drink it 
with pleasure/ With what strength of allusion^ 
and force of thought, has he described the 
breaches and violations of friendship. — ^ Whoso 
easteth a stone at the birds, frayeth them away; 
and he that upbraideth his friend, breaketh 
friendship. Though thou drawest a sword at a 
friend, yet despair not, for there may be a return- 
ing to favour; if thou hast opened thy mouth 
against thy friend, fear not, for there may be a 
reconciliation; except for upbraiding, or pride, 
or disclosing of secrets, or a treacherous wound; 
for, for these things every friend will depart.* 
We may observe in this and several other pre^ 
cepts in this author, those little familiar instances 
aa[\d illustrations which are so much admired in 
the moral writings of Horace and Epictetus. 
There are very beautiful instances of this nature 
m the following passages, which are likewise 
written upon the . same subject: * Whoso Sis- 
covereth secrets, losetji his credit, and shall 
never find a friend to his mind. Love thy friend, 
and be faithful unto him; but if thou bewrayest 
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his secrets, follow no more after him: for as a 
man* hath destroyed his enemy, so hast thou lost 
the love of thy friend; as one that letteth a bird 
go out of his hand, so hast thou let thy friend go, 
and shalt not get him again: follow after him no 
inoi*e, for he is too far off; he is as a roe escaped 
out of the snare. As for a wound, it may be 
bound up, and after reviling there may be a re- 
conciliation; but he that bewrayeth secrets, is 
without hope. 

Among the several qualifications of a good 
friend, this wise man has very justly singed out 
constancy and faithfulness as the piincipd: to 
these others have added virtue, knowledge, dis- 
cretion, equality in age and fortune, and, 
Cicero calls it, morum comitasy a pleasantness of 
temper. If I were to give my opinion upon suck 
an exhausted subject, I should join, to these other 
qualifications a certain equability or evenness of 
behaviour. A man often contracts a friendship 
with one whom perhaps he does not find out till 
after a year's conversation; when on a sudden 
some latent ill humour breaks out upon him, 
which he never discovered or suspected at his 
first entering into an intimacy with him. There 
are several persons who in some certain periods 
of their lives are inexpressibly agreeable, and in 
others as odious and detestable. Martial has 
given us a very pretty picture of one of this spe- 
cies in the following epigram: 

DiffidUSf fadliStjucimdiiSt acerbus es idem, 

Nec tecum possum idvere, nec sine te, Kpig. 47. 1. 12. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow^ 
Thou'st such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow; 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about thee. 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee< 
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It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in a 
friendship with one who, by- these changes and 
vicissitudes of humour, is sometimes amiable and 
sometimes odious; and as most men are at some- 
times in an admirable frame and disposition of 
mind, it should be one of the greatest tasks of 
wisdom to keep ourselves well when we are so, 
and never to go out of that which is the agreea- 
ble part of our character. 



No, 69. SATURDAY, MAY 19. By Addisoti. 

Hie iegdes. ilUe veniuni fsKdus uvx.- 
•^bord foetus alibis cUoueinjusm urescunt 
Gramina. Ncnvnt viaesy caroceos ut Tmolus odores^ 
India mittit ebur, molles ma tkura Sabaei? 
Jit Chalybea nudi ferrum, virosaque Poniua 
Castorea, EUadmn palmas Epirus equarum? 
Continuo has leges setemaque fasdera eertis 
Imposuit natura lods Virg. Geor.^ 1. v. 54. 

This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres suits; 

That other loads the trees with happy fruits; 

A fourth with grass, unbidden, decks the grroun^; 

Thus Tmolus is with yellow safFpon crown'd; 

India black ebon and white iv'ry bears. 

And soft Idume weeps her od*rotis tears: 

Thus Pontus sends her beaver stones Uom far; 

And naked Spaniards temper steel for war; 

Epirus for the Elean chariot breeds 

(In hopes ofpalmsVa race of running steeds. 

This isth' original contract; these the laws 

Impos'd by nature, and by nature's cause. Dutoeh. 

There is no place in the town which I so 
much love to frequent as the Royal Exchange. 
It gives me a secret satisfaction, and, in some 
measure, gratifies my vanity, as I am an E" 
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glishman, tQ see so rich an assembly of coun- 
trymen and foreigners consulting together upon 
the private business of mankind, and making thift 
metropolis a kind of emporium for the whole 
earth. I must confess I look upon High Chang'e 
to be a great council, in which all considerable 
nations have their representatives. Factors im 
the trading world are what ambassadors are in 
the polite world: they ne^ociate affairs, con- 
clude treaties, and maintain a good correspond- 
ence between those wealthy societies of men that 
are divided from one another by seas and oceans, 
or live on the different extremities of a continent. 
1 have often been pleased to hear disputes ad- 
justed between an inhabitant of Japan and an 
alderman of London, or to see a subject of the 
great Mogul entering into a league with one of 
the Czar of Muscovy. I am infinitely delighted 
in mixing with these several ministers of com- 
merce, as they are distinguished by their differ- 
ent walks and different languages; sometimes I 
am jostled among a body of Armenians^ some- 
times, I am lost in a crowd of Jews; and some- 
times make one in a group of Dutchmen. I am 
a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman, at different times; 
or rather fancy myself like the old philosopher, 
who, upon being asked what countryman he was; 
replied, that he was a citizen of the world. 

Though I very frequently visit this busy mul- 
titude of people, I am known to nobody there 
but my friend Sir Andrew, who often smiles up- 
on me as he sees me bustling in the crowd, but 
at the same time connives at my presence with- 
out taking any further notice of me. There is 
indeed a mefchant of Egypt who just kpows me 
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by sight, having formerly remitted me some mo- 
ney to Grand Cairo; but as I am not versed in 
the modern Coptic, our conferences go no fur- 
ther than a bow and a grimace. 

This grand scene of business gives me an in- 
finite variety of solid and substantial entertain- 
ments As I am a^great lover of mankind, my 
heart naturally overflows with pleasure at the 
sight of a prosperous and happy multitude, in- 
somuch that at many public solemnities I cannot 
forbear expressing my joy with tears that have 
stolen down my cheeks. For this reason I am 
wonderfully delighted to see such a body of men 
thriving in their own private fortunes, and at the 
same time promoting the public stock; or, in 
other words, raising estates for their own fami- 
lies, by bringing into their country whatever is 
wanting, and carrying out of it whatever is su- 
perfluous. 

Nature seems to have taken a particulur care 
to disseminate her blessings among the different 
regions of the world, with an eye to this mutual 
intercourse and traffic among mankind, that the 
natives of the several parts of the globe might 
have a kind of dependence upon one another, and 
be united together by their common interest, Al- 
most every degree produces something peculiar 
to it. The food often grows in one country and the 
sauce in another. The fruits of Portugal are cor- 
rected by the products of Barbadoes; the infusion 
of a China plant sweetened with the pith of an 
India cane. The Philippine islands give a flavour 
to our European bowls. The single dress of a 
woman of quality is often the product of an hun- 
dred climates. The muff and Uie^fan ci>mes to 
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gether from the different ends of the earth. The 
scarf is sent from the Torrid Zone, and the tippet 
from beneath the Pole. The brocade petticoat 
rises out of the mines of Peru, and the diamond 
necklace out of the bowels of Indostan. 

If we consider our own country in its natural 
prospect, without any of the benefits and advan- 
tages of commerce, what a barren uncomfortable 
spot of earth falls to our sharel Natural histori- 
ans tell us, that no fruit grows originally among 
us, besides hips and haws, acorns and pignuts, 
with other delicacies of the like nature: that our 
climate of itself, and without the assistance of art, 
can make no further advances towards a plum 
than to a sloe, and carries an apple to no greater 
perfection than a crab: that our melons, our 
peaches, our figs, our apricots, and cherries, are 
strangers among us, imported in different ages, 
and naturalized in our English gardens; and that 
they would all degenerate and fall away into the 
trash of our own country, if they were wholly 
neglected by the planter, and left to the mercy 
of our sun and soil. Nor has traffic more enrich- 
ed our vegetable world than it has improved the 
whole face of nature among us. Our ships are 
laden with the harvest of every climate; our tables 
are stoved with spices, and oils, and wines; our 
rooms are filled with pyramids of china, and 
adorned with the workmanship of Japan; our 
morning's draught comes to us from the re- 
motest comers of the earth; we repair our bodies 
by the drugs of America, and repose ourselves 
under Indian canopies. My friend Sir Andrew 
calls the vineyards of France our gardens; the 
spice islands our hot-beds^ the Persians pur silk- 
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weavers; and the Chinese our potters. N&tur6 
indeed furnishes us with the bare necessaries of 
life; but traffic gives us a great variety of what is 
useful and at the same time supplies us with 
every thing that is convenient and ornamental. 
Nor is it the least part of this our happiness, that 
whilst we enjoy Uie remotest products of the 
North and South, we are free from those ex- 
tremities of weather which ^ive them birth; that 
our eyes are refreshed with the green fields of 
Britain, at the same time that our palates are 
feasted with fruits that rise between the tropics. 

For these reasons, there are not more useful 
members in a commonwealth than hierchants. 
They knit mankind together in a tnutual inter- 
course of good offices, distribute the gifts of na- 
ture, find work for the poor, add ivesdth to the 
rich and magiiificence to the great. Our English 
merchant converts the tin of his own country into 
gold, and exchanges its wool for rubies. The 
Mahometans are clothed in our British manufac- 
ture, and the inhabitants of the Frozen Zone 
warmed with the fleeces of our sheep. 

When I have been upon the 'Change, I have 
often fancied one of our old kings standing in 
person, where he is represented in effigy, and 
looking down upon the wealthy concourse of p«)- 
ple with which that place is every day filled. In 
this case, how would he be surprised to hear all 
the languages of Europe spoken in this little spot 
of his former dominions, and to see so many pri- 
vate meh, wha in his time would have been the 
vassals of some powerful baron, negociating like 
princes for greater sums of money than were 
formerly to be met with in the royal treasuryl 
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TraAe, without enlarging the British territories, 
has given us a kind of additional empire: it has 
multiplied the number of the rich, made our land- 
ed estates infinitely more valuable than they were 
formerly, and added to them an accession of other 
estates as valuable as the lands themselves. B. 



No. 70. MONDAY, MAY 21. By Addtsm, 

Jnterdum mlgiu redum vidd. Hor. £p. 1 1. 2. v. 63. 
Sometimes thie vulgar see and judge aright. 

When I travelled, I took a particular delight 
in hearing the songs and fables that are come 
from father to son, and are most in vogue among^ 
the common people of the countries through 
which I passed; for it is impossible that any thing 
should be universally tasted and approved by a 
multitude, though they are only the rabble of a 
nation; which hath not in it some peculiar aptness 
to please and gratify the mind of man. Human 
nature is the same in all reasonable creatures;* 
and whatever falls in with it, will meet with ad- 
mirers amongst readers of all qualities and con- 
dftions. MoUere, as -we are told by Monsieur 
Boileau, used to read all his comedies to an old 
woman who was his house-keeper, as she sat with 
him at her work by the chimney comer; and 
could foretel the success of his play in the theatre 
from the reception it met at his fire-side: for he 
tells us the audience always followed the old 
woman, aud never failed to laugh in the same 
place. 
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• I kmyw nothing which more allows the essen- 
tial and inherent perfection of simplicity of 
thought, above that which I call^the Gothic man* 
ner in writing, than this, that the fii$t pleases all 
kinds of psdates, and the latter only such as have 
formed to themaelves a wrong artificial taste up- 
on little fanciful authors and writers of epigram. 
Homer, Virgil, or MiUon, so far as the language 
of their poems is understood, will please a reader 
of plain common sense, who would neither relish 
nor comprehend an epigram of Martial, or a 
poem of Cowley; so, on the contrary, an ordinary 
song or ballad that is the delight of the common 
people, can not fail to please all such readers as 
are not imqualified for the entertainment by their 
aSectation or ignorance; and the reason is plain, 
because the same paintings of nature which re- 
commend it to the most ordinary reader, will 
appear beautiful to the most refined. 

The old song of Chevy-Chace is the favourite 
ballad of the common people of England; and Ben 
Jonson used to say, he had rather have been the 
author of it than of all his works. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, In his discourse of poetry, speaks of it in the 
following words. ' I never heard the old song of 
Percy and Douglas, that I found not my heart 
more moved than with a trumpet; and yet it is 
sung by some blind crowder with no rougher 
voice than rude style; which being sq evil ap- 
paralled in the dust and cobweb of that uncivil 
age, what would it work trimmed in the gorgeous 
eloquence of Pindar?' For my own part, I am so 
professed an admirer of this antiquated song, 
that I shall give my reader a critic upon it, with- 
out any further apology for so doing. 
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The greatest modern critics have Wd it dowu 
as a rule, that an heroic poem should be founded 
upon some important precept of morality, ada^- 
ed to the constitution of the country in which tJbe 
poet writes. Homer and Virgil have formed 
their plans iii this view. As Greece was a collec- 
tion of many governments, who suffered very 
much among themselve, and gave the Persian 
Emperor, who was their common enemy, many 
advantages over them by their mutual jesdousies 
and animosities, Homer (a) in order to establish 
among them an union, which was so necessary 
for their safety, grbunds his poem upon the dis- 
cords of the several Grecian princes who were 
engaged in a confederacy against an Asiatic 
prince, and the several advantages which the 
enemy gained by such their discords. At the time 
the poem we are now treating of was written, the 
dissensions of the barons (b) who were then so 
many petty princes, ran very high, whether they 
quarrelled among themselves; or with theirneigh- 
bours, and produced unspeakable calaniities to 
the country: the ^oet, to deter men from such 
unnatural contentions, describes a bloody battle 
and dreadful scene of death, occasioned by the 
mutual feuds which reigned in the families of an 
English and Scotch nobleman: that he designed 
this for the instruction of his poem, we may learn 
from his four last lines, in which, after the exam- 
ple of the modem tragedians, he draws from it a 
precept for the benefit of his readers. 

• God save the King, and bless the land 

In plenty, joy and peace; 
And grant henceforth that fouldeb^te 

'Tvixt noblenen may cease' 
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The next point observed by the greatest heroic 
poets hath been to celebrate persons and actions 
which do honour to their country. Thus Virgil's 
hero was the founder of Rome, Homer's a prince 
of Greece; and for this reason Valerius Flaccus 
and Statius, who were both Romans, might be 
justly derided for having chosen the expedition 
of the Golden Fleece, and the wars of Thebes, 
for the subjects of their epic writings. 

The poet before us has not only found out an 
hero in his own country, but raises the reputation 
of it by several beautiful incidents. The English 
are the first who take the field, and the last who 
quit it. The English bring only fifteen hundred 
to the battle, the Scotch two thousand. The 
English keep the field with fifty-three, the Scotch 
retire with fifty-five; all the rest on each side be- 
ing slain in battle. .But the most remarkable 
circumstance of this kind is the different manner 
in which the Scotch and English Kirgs receive 
the news of this fight, and of the great men's 
'deaths who commanded in it. 

' This news was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland's King did reign. 

That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain. 

heavy news, King James did say; 
Scotland can witness be, 

1 have not any captain moie 
Of such account as he. 

l*ike tidings to King Henry came 

Within as short a space 
That Percy of Northumberland 

Was slain in Chevy-Chace. 

VOL. II. H 
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Now God be with him, said our King, 

Sith 'twill no better be, 
I trust I have within my realm 

Five hundred good as he. 

Yet shall not Scot nor Scotland say. 
But I will vengeance take. 

And be revenged on them all 
For brave Lord Percy's sake. 

This vow full well the king perform'd 

After on Humble-down, 
In one day fifty knights were shun. 

With lords of great renown. 

And of the rest of small account 
Did. many thousands die,' Sec. 



At the same time that our poet shows a laudable 
partiality to his countrymen, he represents the 
Scots after a manner not unbeco;ming so bold 
and brave a people. 

< Earl Douglas on a milk-white steed, 

Most like a baron bold, 
Rode foremost of the (iompany. 

Whose armour shone like gold.' 

His sentiments and actions are every way suita- 
ble to an hero. One of us two, says he, must die: 
I am an earl as well as yourself, so that you can 
have no pretence for refusing the combat: how- 
ever, says he, it is a pity, and indeed would be a 
sin, that so many innocent men should perish for 
our sakes; rather let you and I end our quarrel 
in single fight. 

• Ere thtis 1 will oulbraved be. 

One of us two shall die; 
I know the« well, an earl thou art, 

Lord Percy, so am I. 
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But trust me, Percy, pity it were. 

And great offence lo kill 
Any of these our harmless men. 

For they have doue no ilL 

I^t thou and I the battle try. 

And set our men asidej 
Accurs'd be he, Lord Percy said. 

By whom this is denied.' 

When these brave^ men had distinguished 
themselves in the battle and in single combat 
with each other, in the midst of a generous par- 
ley full of herpic sentiments, the Scotch Earl 
falls; and with his dying words encourages his 
men to re^venge his death; representing to them, 
as the most bitter circumstance of it, that his 
rival saw him fall. 

• With that there came an arrow keen 

Out of an EngMsh bow, . 
"Wbich struck Earl Douglas to the heart 

A d;.cp and deadly blow. 

Who never spoke more words than these. 

Fight on my merry men all; 
For why, my life is at an end. 

Lord Percy sees my fall.* 

Merry men, in the language of those times, is no 
more than a cheerful word for companions and 
fellow-soldiers. A passage in the eleventh book 
of Virgil's ^neid is very much to be admired, 
where Camilla in her last agonies, instead of 
weeping over the wound she had received, as one 
might have expected from a warrior of her* sex, 
considers only (like the hero of whom we are 
now speaking) how the battle should be continued 
after her death. 
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Turn sic expirans Aeeam ex sequalfbus unam 
AUoquiiur; fida canlt alias qus£ sola Camilla^ 
Quieum partiri curas; atque hax ita fatur: 
Hadenus, Jkca soror^ potui: nunc vtdnus aeerbum 
ConficU, et ieAehris mgrescurd omtia circum: 
EjffugCy d hsEC Tumo mandaia novimma perfer/ . 
iSuccedat pugns, Trojanosque arceat urbc: 
Jamque vak,—-^ Mn. 11. v. 820. 

A gath'ring mist o'erclouds her cheerful eyes. 
And from her cheeks the rosy colour flies; 
Then turns to her, whom of lier female train. 
She trusted most, and thus she speaks with pain. 
Acca, 'tis past! he swims before my sight. 
Inexorable ^eath! and claims his right. 
Bear my last words to Turnus; fly with speed. 
And bid him timely to my charge succeed: 
Kepel the Trojans, and the town reliere. 
Farewell. Drtdbk. 

Turnus did not die in so heroic a manner; 
though our poet seems to have had his eye upon 
Tumus's speech in the last verse. 

* Lord Percy sees my fall.* 

Vicisti, et vidum tendere pdlmaa 

Ausardi videre.—^ JEn, 12. 936. 

The Latian chiefs have seen me beg my life. DRTssir. 

Earl Percy's lamentation over his enemy is 
generous, beautiful and passionate. I must only- 
caution the reader not to let the simplicity of the 
style, which one may well pardon in so old a 
poet, prejudice him against the greatness of the 
thought. 

* Then leaving life. Earl Percy took 

The dead man by the hand, 
And saidj Earl Douglas for thy life 

Would I bad lost nty land. 
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O Christ! my rerj heart doth bleed 

With sorrow for thy sake; 
For sure a more renowned knight 

Mischance did never take.' 

That beautiful line, taking the dead man by the 
hand, will put the reader in mind of -fineas's be- 
haviour towards Lausus^ whom he himself had 
slain as he came to the rescue of his aged father. 

^ vero ut vultum mdit morierUis, et oroy 

Ora modia AncMsiadea polleniia ndiis; 

Ingemuity miserans gratiter, d^ac^^ramque telendilf &c. 

Mn. 10. y. 922. 

The pious prince heheld young Lausus dead: 

He grlev'd, he wept; then graspM his hand, and said. 

Poor hapless youth! what praises can be paid 

To worth so great— Drtoeit. 

I shall take another opportunity to cohsider 
the other parts of this old song, C. 



No. 7 1 . TUESDAY, MAY 22. By Steele. 

Scribere Jussit amor. Ovid. Epist. 4. v. 10. 

Love bade me write. 

The entire conquest of our passions is so diffi- 
cult a work, that they who despair of it should 
think of a less difficult task, and only attempt to 
regulate them. But there is a third thing which 
may contribute not only to the ease, but also to 
the pleasure of bur life: and that is, refining our 
passions to a greater elegance than we receive 
them from nature. When the passion is love, 
this work is performed in innocent, though rude 
and uncultivated minds, by the mere force and 
H 2 
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dignity of the object. There are forms which 
naturally create respect in the beholders, and at 
once inflame and chastise the imagination. Such 
an impression as this gives an immediate ambi- 
tion to deserve, in order to please. This cause 
and effect are beautifully described by Mr. Dry- 
den in the fable of Cimon and Iphigenia. After 
he has represented Cimon so stupid, that 

• He whistled as he went, for want of thought/ 

he makes him fall into the following scene; and 
shows its influence upon him so excellently, that 
it appears as natural as wonderful. 

* It happened on a summer's lioltday. 
That to the greenwood shade he took his way; 
His quarter-staff, which he could ne'er forsake. 
Hung half before, and half behind his back, 
l^le trud|^*d along;, unknowing what be sought. 
And whistled as he went for want of thought. 

By chance conducted, or by thirst constrain^!, 
The deep recesses of the grove he gain'd; 
M''here in a plain, defended by the wood. 
Crept through the matted grass a ctystal flood. 
By which an alabastar fountain stood': 
And on the margin of the fount was laid 
(Attended by her staves) a sleeping maid. 
Like Dian and her nymphs, when tir'd with sport. 
To rest by cool Eurotas they resort; 
The dame herself the goddess well express'd, 
Not more dislinguish'd by her purple vest. 
Than by the charming features of her face. 
And even in slumber a superior grace; 
Her comely limbs compos'd with decent care. 
Her body shaded with a light cymarr; 
Her bosom to the view was only bare; 
The fanning wind upon her bosom blows, 
To meet the fanning wind the bosom rose; 
The fanning wind and purling streams continue 
her repose. 
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The fool of nature rtood with stupid eyes, 
And gaping mouth, that testified surprise; 
¥\x*d on her face, nor could remove his sight, 
Newr as he was to love, and novice in delight; 
Long mute he stood, and leaning on his staff, 
His wonder witnessM with an idiot laugh; 
Then would have spoke, but by his glimm'ring sense 
First found his want of words, and fear'd offence: 
Doubted for what he was he should be known. 
By his clown-accent, and his country tone.' 

But lest this fine description should be except- 
ed against, as the creation of that great master, 
Mr. Dryden, and not on account of what has 
really ever happened in the world, I shall give 
you, verbatim^ the epistle of an enamoured foot- 
man in the country to his mistress. Their sur- 
names shall not be inserted, because their pas- 
sions demand a greater respect than is due to 
their quality. James is servant in a great family, 
and Elizabeth waits upon the daughter of one as 
numerous, some miles off her lover. James, be- 
fore he beheld Betty, was vain of his strength, a 
rough v^restler, and quarrelsome cudgel-player; 
Betty a public dancer at may-poles, a romp at 
stool-ball; he always following idle women, she 
playing among the peasants; he a country bully, 
she a country coquette. But love has made her 
constantly in her mistress's chamber, where the 
young lady gratifies a secret passion of her own, 
by making Betty talk of James; and James is be- 
come a constant waiter near his master's apart- 
ment, in reading, as well as he can, romances. I 
cannot learn who Molly is, who it seems walked 
ten miles to carry the angry message, which gave 
occasion to what follows. 
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TO ELIZABETH 

* MY DEAR BETTY, May 14, 1711. 

Remember your bleeding lover, who lies bleed- 
ing at the wounds Cupid made with the arrows 
he borrowed at the eyes of Venus, which is your 
sweet person. 

Nay more, with the token you sent me for my 
love and service offered to your sweet person; 
which was your base respects to my ill conditions; 
when, alas! there is no ill conditions in me, but 
quite contrary; all love and purity, especially to 
your sweet person: but all this I take as a jest. 

But the sad and dismal news which Molly 
brought me, struck me to the heart; which was, 
it seems, and is, your ill conditions for my love 
and respects to you. 

For she told me, if I came forty times to you, 
you would not speak with me; which words I am 
sure is a great grief to me. 

Now, my dear, if I may not be permitted to 
your sweet company, and to have the happiness 
of speaking with your sweet person, I beg the 
favour of you to accept of this my secret mind 
and thoughts, which hath so long lodged in my 
breast; the which if you do not accept, I believe 
will go nigh to break my heart. 

For indeed, my dear, I love you above all the 
beauties I ever saw in all my life. 

The young gentleman^ and my master's daugh- 
ter, the Londoner that has come down to marry 
her, sat in the arbour most part of last night. 0\ 
dear Betty, must the nightingales sing to those 
who marry for money, and not to us true lovers! 
O, my dear Betty, that we could meet this night 
where we used to do in the wood! 
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Now, my dear, if I may not have the blessing 
of kissing your sweet lips, I beg I may have the 
happbiess of kissing your fair hand, with a few 
lines from your dear self, presented by whom 
you please or think fit. I believe, if time would 
permit me, I could write all day: but the time 
being short, and paper little, no more from your 
never failing lover till death, James— (a.) 

Poor James! since his time and paper were so 
short; I, that have more than I can use well of 
both, will put the sentiments of this kind letter 
(the style of which seems to be confused with 
scraps he had got in hearing and reading what 
he did not understand) intjo what he meant to 
express. 

Dear creature. 

Can you then neglect him who has forgot all 
his recreations and enjoyments, to pine away his 
life in thinking of you? When I do so, you ap- 
pear more amiable to me than Venus does in the 
most beautiful description that ever was made 
of her. All this kindness you return with an ac- 
cusation, that I do not love you; but the contrary 
is so manifest, that I cannot think you in earnest. 
But the certainty given me in your message by 
Molly, that you do not love me, is what robs me 
of all comfort. She says you will not see me: if 
you can have so much cruelty, at least write to 
me, that I may kiss the impression made by your 
fair hand. I love you above all things; and in 
my condition, what you look upon with indiffer- 
ence, is to me the most exquisite pleasure or 
pain. Our young lady, and a fine gentleman 
from London, who are to marry for mcrcenr 
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ends, walk about our gardens, and hear the voice 
of evening nightingales, as if for fashion-sake 
they courted those solitudes, because they have 
heard lovers do so. O Betty ! could I hear these 
rivulets murmur, and birds sing while you stood 
near me, how little sensible shpuld I be that we 
are both servants, that there is any thing on 
earth above us. Oh! I could write to you as long 
as I love you, till death itself. James. 

N. B. By the words iU-conditions^ James means, 
in a woman coquetri/j in a man inconstancy. 



No. 72. WEDNESDAY, MAT 23. Bt/ Addison, 

Genua ifmnorUde inanet, multoaque per annos 

Stat foriuna domus, et am numerantiir avomm. Vise. 

Th' immortal line in sure succession reigns. 

The fortune of the family remains. 

And grandsires' grandsons the long list contains. 

Drtsxk. 

Having already given my reader all account 
of several extraordinary clubs both ancient and ' 
modem, I did not design to have troubled him 
with any more narratives of this nature; but I 
have lately received information of a cliib whictf 
I can call neither ancient nor modem, that I dare 
say will be no less surprising to my reader than 
it was to myself; for which reason I shall com- 
municate it to the public as one of the greatest 
curiosities in its kind. 

A friend of mine, complaining of a tradesman 
who is related to him, after having represented 
him as a very idle, worthless fellow, who neglect- 
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ed his family, and spent most of hiis time over a 
bottle, told me, to conclude his character, that he 
was a member of the Everlasting Club. So very 
odd a title raised my curiosity to inquire into 
the nature of a club that had such a sounding 
name; upon vrhich my friend gave me the follow- 
ing account. 

The Everlasting Club consists of a hundred 
members, who divide the whole twenty-four 
hours among them in such a manner, that the 
club sits day and night from one end of the year 
to another; no party presuming to rise till they 
are relieved by those who are im course to sue* 
ceed them. By this means, a member of the 
Everlasting club never wants company; for though 
he is not upon duty himself, he is sure to find 
some who are^ so that if he be disposed to take 
a whet, a nooning, an evening's draught, or a 
bottle after midnight, he goes to the club^ and 
finds a knot of friends to his mind. 

It is a maxim in this club, that the steward ne- 
ver dies; for as they succeed one another by way 
of rotation, no man is to quit the great elbow- 
chair which stands at the upper end of the table, 
till his successor is .in readiness to fill it; inso- 
much that there has not been a sede vacmte in the 
memory of man. 

This club was instituted towards the end (or, 
as some of them say, about the middle) of the 
civil wars, and continued without interruption 
till the time of the great firt^ which burnt them 
out, and dispersed them for several weeks. The 
steward at that time maintained his post till he 
had like to have b^en blown up with a neighbour- 
ing house (which was demolished in order to 
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Stop the fire) and would not leave the chair at 
last, till he had emptied all the bottles upon the 
table, and received repeated directions from the 
club to withdraw himself. This steward is fre- 
quently talked of in the club, and looked upon 
by every member of it as a greater man than the 
famous captain mentioned in my lord Clarendon, 
who was burnt in his ship because he would not 
quit it without orders. It is said, that towards 
the close of 1700, being the great year of jubi- 
lee, the club had it under consideration whether 
they should break up or continue their session; 
but after many •peeches and debates, it was at 
length agreed to sit out the other century. This 
resolution passed in a general club nemifie contra-^ 
dicente, ' 

Having given this short account of the institu- 
tion and continuation of the Everlasting Club, I 
should here endeavour to say something of the 
manners and characters of its several members, 
which I shall do according to the best lights I 
have received in this matter. 

It appears by their books in general, that since 
their first institution they have smoked fifty tons 
of tobacco, drank thirty thousand butts of ale, 
one thousand hogsheads of red'port, two hun4red 
barrels of brandy, and a kilderkin of small beer. 
There has been likewise a great consumption of 
cards. It is also said that they observe the law 
in Ben Jonson's club, which onlers the fire to be 
alwas kept in (foeus permnia eato) as well for the 
convenience of lighting their pipes, as to cure 
the dampness of the club-room. They have an 
old woman in the nature of a vestal, whose buft- 
ness it is tp cherish and perpetuate the fire, which 
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bums from geBeration to generations and has seen 
the glass-house fires in and out above a hundred 
times. 

The Everlasting Club treats all other clubs with 
an eye of contempt, and talks even of the Kit-Cat 
and October as a couple of upstarts. Their ordi- 
nary discourse (as much as I have been able to 
learn of it) turns altogether upon such adventures 
as have passed in their own assembly; of mem- 
bers who have taken the glass in their turns for 
a week together, without stirring out of the club; 
of others who have smoked an hundred pipes at 
a sitting; of others who have not missed their 
morning's draught for twenty years together: 
sometimes they speak in raptures of a run of ale 
in Kiivg Charles's reign; and sometimes reflect 
with astonishment upon games at whist, which 
have been miraculously recovered by members of 
the society, when in all human probability the 
case was desperate. 

They delight in several old catches, which 
they sing at all hours to encourage one another 
to moisten their clay, and grow immortal by 
drinking; with many other edifying exhortations 
of the like nature. 

There are four general chibs h^ in a year; at 
which times they fill up vacancies, appoint wait- 
ersy confirm the old fire-maker, or elect a new 
one, settle contributions for coals, pipes, tobacco, 
and other necessaries. 

The senior member has outlived the whole 
club twice over, and has been drunk with the 
grandfathers of some of the present sitting mem- 
bers. * C. 

VOL. «. I 
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No. 73. THURSDAY, MAY 24. By Addison, 

Lea cerief Virg. JEn. 1. r. 332. 

O goddess! for no less /ou seem. 

It is very strange to consider that a creature 
like man, who is sensible of so many weaknesses 
and imperfections, should be actuated by a love 
of fame;: that vice and ignorance, imperfecticm 
and misery, should contend for praise, and aif 
deavour as much as possible to make themselv^ 
objects of admiration. 

But notwithstanding man's essential perfecti(Hi 
is but very little, his comparative perfection may 
be very considerable. If he looks upon hims^ 
in an abstracted light, he has not much to boast 
ofj but if he considers himself with regard to 
others, he may find occasion of glorying, if not 
in. his own virtues, at least in the absence of 
another's imperfections. This gives a difierest 
turn to the reflections of the wise man and the 
fool. The first endeavours to shine in himself, 
and the last to outshine others. The first is hum- 
bled by the sense of his own infirmities, the last 
is lifted up by the discovery of those which he 
observes in other men. The wise man considers 
what he wants, and the fool what he abounds in. 
The wise man is happy when he gains his own 
approbation, and the fool when he recommends 
himself to the applause of those about him. 

But however unreasonable and absurd this 
passion for admiration may appear in such a 
creature as man, it is not wholly to be discou- 
raged; since it often produces very good effects, 
not only as it restrains him from doing any thiMg 
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which is mean and contemptible, but as it pushes 
him to actions which are great and glorious. 
The principle may be defective or faulty, but the 
consequences it produces are so good, that for 
the benefit of mankind it ought not to be extin- 
guished. 

It is observed by Cicero, that men of the great- 
est and the most shining parts are the most ac- 
tuated by ambition: and if we look into the two 
sexes, I believe we shall find this principle of ac- 
tion stronger in women than in men\ 

The passion for praise, which is so very vehe- 
ment in the fair sex, produces excellent effects in 
women of sense who desire to be admired for that 
only which deserves admiration; and I think wc 
may observe, without a compliment to them, that 
many of them do not only live in a more uniform 
course of virtue, but with an infinitely greater 
^regard to their honour, than what we find in the 
generality of our own sex. How many instances 
have we of chastity, fidelity, devotion? How many 
ladies distinguish themselves by the education of 
their children, care of their families, and lovft of 
their husbands, which are the great qualities and 
achievements of womankind; as the making of 
war, the carrying on of traffic, the administration 
of justice, are those by which men grow famous, 
and get themselves a name. 

But as this passion for admiration, when it 
works according to reason, improves the beauti- 
ful part of our species in every thing that is laud- 
able, so nothing is more destructive to them when 
it is governed by vanity and folly. What I have 
therefore here to say, only regards the vain part 
of the sex, whom, for certain reasons which t' 
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reader will hereafter see at large, I shall distin- 
guish hf the name of Idola, An Idol is wholly 
taken up in the adorning of her person. You sec 
in every posture of her body, air of her face, and 
motion of her head, that it is her business and 
employment to gain adorers. For this reason 
your idols appear in all public places and assem- 
blies, in order to seduce men to their worship. 
The play-house is very frequently filled with Idols; 
several of them are carried in procession everf 
evening about the ring, and several of them set 
up their worship even in churches. They are to 
be accosted in the language proper to Deity. 
Life and death are in their power; Joys of heaven 
and pains of hell are at their disposal; paradise 
is in their arms, and eternity in every moment 
that you are present with them. Raptures, trans- 
ports, and ecstacies are the rewards which they 
confer: sighs and tears, prayers and broken hearts, 
are the offerings which are paid to them. Their 
smiles make men happy; their frowns drive them 
to despair. I shall only add under this head, that 
Ovid's book of The Art of Love is a kind of heathen 
ritual, which contains all the forms of worship 
which are made use of to an Idol. 

It would be as difficult a task to reckon up 
these different kinds of Idols, as Milton's was to 
number those that were known in Canaan, and the 
lands adjoining. Most of them are worshipped, 
like Moloch, in fires and flames. Some of them, 
like Baal, love to see their votaries cut and slash- 
ed, and shedding their blood for them. Some of 
them, like the Idol in the Apocrypha, must have 
treats and collations prepared for them every 
snight. It has indeed been known, that some of 
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them have been used by their incensed worship- 
pers like the Chinese idols, who are whipped and 
scourged when they' refuse to comply with the 
prayers that are offered to them. 

I must here observe, that those idolaters who 
devote themselves to the idols I am here speaking 
of, differ very much from all other kinds of idola- 
ters. For, as others fall out because they worship 
different idols, these idolaters quarrel because 
they worship the same. 



contrary to the wishes of the idolaters; as the one 
desires to confine the idol to himself, the whole 
business and ambition of the other is to multiply 
adorers. This humour of an idol is prettily de- 
scribed in a tale of Chaucer; he represents one 
of them sitting at a table with three of her vota- 
ries about her, who are all of them courting her 
fs^vour, and paying their adorations: she smiled 
upon one, drank to another, and trod upon the 
other's foot which was under the table. Now 
which of these three, says the old bard, do you 
think was the favourite? In troth, says he, not 
one of all the three. 

The behaviour of this old idol in Chaucer, puts 
me in mind of the beautiful Clarinda, one of the 
greatest idol^ among the modems. She is wor- 
shipped once a week by candle-light, in the midst 
of a large congregation, generally called an as- 
sembly. Some of the gayest youths in the nation 
endeavour to plant themselves in her eye, while 
she sits in form with multitudes of tapers burn- 
ing about her. To encourage the zeal of her idol- 
aters, she bestows a mark of her favour upon 
* every one of them before they go out of her pre- 




therefore of the idol is quite 
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sence. She asks a question of one, tefls a storj 
to another, glances an ogle upon a third, takes a 
pinch ef snufF from the fourth, lets her fan drop 
by accident, to give the fifth an occasion of taking 
it up. In short, every one goes away satisfied ] 
with his success, and encouraged to renew his 
devotions on the same canonical hour that daf 
seven-night. 

An idol may be u^deified by many accidental 
causes. Marriage in particular is a kind of counHr 
ttr^apotheosisj or a deification inverted. When a 
man becomes familiar with his goddess, she 
quickly sinks intp a woman. 

Old age is likewise a great decaycr of your 
idol: the truth of it is, there is not a more unhappy 
being than a superannuated idoly especially when 
she has contracted such tiirs and behaviour as 
are only graceful when her worshippers are about 
her. 

Considering therefore, that in these and many 
other cases, the woman generally outlives the id<dj 
I must return to the moral of this paper, and de- 
sire my fair readers to give a proper directlbn 
to their passion for being admired; in order to 
which, they must endeavour to make themselves 
the objects of a reasonable and lasting adndra* 
tion. This is not to be hoped for from beauty, 
or dress, or fashion, but from those inward orna- 
ments which are not to be defaced by time or 
sickness, and which appear most amiable to those 
who are most acquainted with them. C. 
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No. 74. FRIDAY, MAY 25. By jSddison. 

—^Perukntcpera interrupta^ — Virg JEn. 4. v. 88. 

Tbe works unfimshed and neglected lie. 
■ # 

In my last Monday's paper (No, 70) I gave 
some general instances of those beautiful strokes 
which please the reader in the old song of Chevy- 
Chace; I shall here, according to my promise, be 
more particular, and show that the sentiments in 
that ballad are extremely natural and poetical, 
and full of the majestic simplicity which we ad- 
mire in the greatest of the ancient poets; for 
which reason I shall quote several passages of it 
in which the thought is altogether the same with 
what we meet in several passages of the JEneid; 
not that 1 would infer from thence, that the poet 
(whoever he was) proposed to himself any imita- 
tion of those passages, but that he was directed 
to them in general by the same kind of poetical 
genius, and by the same copyings after nature. 

Had this old song been filled with epigram- 
matical turns and points of wit, it might perhaps 
have pleased the wrong taste of some readers; 
but it would never have become the delight of 
the common people, nor have warmed the heart 
of Sir Philip Sidney like the sound of a trumpet; 
it is only nature that can have this effect, and 
please those tastes which are the most unpreju- 
diced or the most refined. I must however beg 
leave to dissent from so great an authority as that 
of Sir Philip Sidney, in the judgment which he 
has passed as to the rude style and evil apparel 
of this antiquated song; for there are several parts 
in it where not only the thought, but the lan- 
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guage is majestic, and the numbers sonorous; at 
least the apparel is much movQ gorgeous thati ma- 
ny of the poets made use of during Queen Eliza- 
beth's time, as the reader will see in several of 
the following quotations. 

What can be greater than either the thought 
or the expression in that stanza. 

•To drive the deer with hound and hora 

Earl Percy took his way; 
The child may rue that was unborn 

The hunting of that day!* 

This way of considering the misfortunes which 
this battle would bring upon posterity, not only 
on those who were bom immediately after the 
battle, and lost their fathers in it, but on those also 
who perished in future battles which took their 
rise from this quarrel of the two earls, is wonder- 
fully beautiful, and conformable to the way of 
thinking among the ancient poets. 

Audiet pugnas mtio parenltim 

Barajuventus. Hor. Od. 2. 11. v. 23. 

Posterity, thinn'd by their fathers' crimes. 
Shall read witli griefthe story of their times. ^} 

What can be more sounding and poetical, or, re- 
semble more the majestic simplicity of the an- 
cients than the following stanzas? 

* The stout Earl of Northumberland 

A vow to God did make, 
His pleasure in the Scottish wood 
'J'hree summer's days to take,' 

* With fifteen hundred bowmen bold. 

All chosen men of might. 
Who knew full well, in time of need. 
To aim their shafts aright.' 

* The hounds ran swiftly through the woods 

The nimble deer to take. 
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And with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make.' 
— Foeat ifigenH Clamore CMhaton 
Taj/getiqueemte8,d(mUtrixqm Epidmirus equorum: 
Et vox asaensu nemcrum ingeminata remugU, 

Georg. 3. v. 43. 

Cithaeron loudly caHs me to ray way: 

Thy hounds, Taygetus, open and pursue the pray: 

High Epidaurus urges on my speed, 

Fam'd for his hills, and for his horses* breed: 

From hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound; 

For echo hunts along, and propagates the sound. 

* Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come. 

His men in armour bright; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spetrs. 

All marching in ournght.' 
< All men of pleasant Tividale, 

Fast by the river Tweed,' &c. 

The country of the Scottish warriors, described 
in these two last verses, has a fine romantic situa- 
tion, and affords a couple of smooth words for 
verse. If the reader compares the foregoing six 
lines of the song, with the following Latin verses, 
He will see how much they are written in the 
spirit of Virgil. 

Moersi eampo apparent ^ hastaa^ redudia 

Protendunt Umgtdextrisi et sptcula vibrant: 

Quique aJtum Praeneste viri, quique arva Gabmss 
AmomSy gelidumque Jtnienem, et roscida rivis 

ffemica mxa colunt: qui rosea rura Velini, • 

Qui Tetriex horrentes rupes, montemnue Severitm, 
Casperiamjue colunt, Forulosque et jtumm Himdlm: 

Quz Tiberim Fabarimque bihunt,* 

iEn. 11.V.605. V. 682. 712. 

* Advancing in a line, they couch their spears— 

Prsnestes sends a chosen band, 

With those who plow Satumia's Gabine land: 
Besides the succours which cold Anien yields; 
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The Rocks orHerniciis besides i band, 

That followed from Velinum's ilewy land 

And mounuineers thaVfr^na Severus came; 
And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica; • 
And those where yellow Tiber takes his way. 
And where Himella's wanton waters play: 
Casperia sends ifer arms, with those that Ke 
By Fabaris, and fruitful Foruli.' Drtbeit. 
But to proceed: 

< Earl Douglas on a milk white s|eed. 

Most like a baron bold. 
Rode foremost of the company. 
Whose armour shone like gold.* 
* Timtu8 ut antewkms tardum pracesserat agmen, &c. 
FidisU, quo Tumus eguo, quibus that in emUs, 

•Our English archers bent their bows. 
Their hearts were good and true; 

At the first flight of arrows sent, 
Full threescore Scots they slew. 

They clos'd full fast on every side. 

No slackness there was found. 
And many a gallant gentleman 

Lay gasping on the ground. 

With that there came an arrow keen • 

Out of an English bow. 
Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart 

Jl deep and deadly blow.' 

-^neas was wounded after the same manner 
by an unknown hand in the midst of a parley. 

. Has inter voces, media inter taUa verb^, 
Ecce viro stridem aUs aUapsa sagiita est, 

Incertum qua pxdaa manu ^n. 12. y. 318. 

Thus while he spake, unmindful of defence, 

A winged arrow struck the pious prince. 

But whether from a human Hand it came. 

Or hostile god, is left unknown by fame. Drtbejt. 

But of all the descriptive parts of this so;ng, there 
nne more beautiful than the four following 
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stanzas, which have a great force and apirit in 
them, and are filled with very natural circum- 
stances. The thought in the third stanza was 
never touched by any other poet, and is sueh an 
one as would have shined in Homer or Virgil. 

« So thus did both these nobles die. 
Whose courage none could stain; 

An English archer then perceiv'd 
The noble earl was slain. 

He had a bow bent in his hand. 

Made of a trusty tree. 
An arrow of a cloth-yard long 

Unto the head drew he. 

Against Sir Hugli Montgomery 

So right his shaft he set, 
The gray-goose wing that was thereon 

}n his heart blood was wet. 

This fight did last from break of day 

Till setting of the sun: 
For, when they rung the ev'ning bell 

The battle scarce was done,* 

One may observe likewise, that in the cata- 
lygue of the slain, the author has followed the 
example of the greatest ancient poets, not only in 
giving a long list of the dead, but by diversifying 
it with little characters of particular persons. 

* And with Earl Douglas there was slain 

Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
Sir Charles Carrel, that from the field 

One foot would never fly: 

Sir Charles Murrel of Ratcliff too; 

His sister's son was he: 
Sip David J^amb, so well esteem'd, 

Yet saved could not be.* 

The familiar sound in these names destroys the 
majesty of the description; for this reason I dq 
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not mei^tion this part of the poem but to show the 
natural cast of thought which appears in it as 
the two last verses look almost like a trauslatio& 
of Virgil. 

~^CadU ei MpheuSfJtuiissimusumu 

Quifuii in Teucris, et servantissimus sequi, 

Dm aUtervimm est JEn. 2. v. 426. 

Then Ripheus fell in the unequal fight. 

Just of his word, observant of the right: 

Heav'n thought not so, Drtbkit. 

In the catalogue of the English who fell, Wither- 
ington's behaviour is in the same manner par- 
ticularized very artfully, as the reader is prepared 
for it by that account which is given of him in 
Jthe beginning of the battle; though I am satisfied 
your little buffoon readers, who have seen that 
passage ridiculed in Hudibras, will not be able 
to take the beauty of it; for which reason I dare 
not so much as quote it. 

* Then stept a gallant squire forth, 

Witherington was his name, 
Who said, I would not have it t(^d 

To Henry our king for siiame. 
That e'er my captain fought on foot, ' 

And I stood looking on.' 

We meet with the same heroic sentiment in 
'Virgil. 

Nm pudet, EuttUi, cunctia pro taltbuajunam 

Objedare mimam? nurnerom an mribua sequi 

Nm sumua?' Mn. 12. v. 229. 

For shame, Rutulians, can you bear the sight 

Of one expos'd for all, in single fight? 

Can we, before the face of heav'n, confess 

Our courage colder, or our numbers less? DBtDSir. 

What can be more natural or more moving thau 
the circumstances in which he describes the be- 
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harioiir of tliose women, who had lost their hus- 
bands on this fataWiay. 

• Next day did many widows come 

Tbeir husbands to bewail; 
They wash'd their wounds in brinish teirsy 

But a|l would not prevail. 
Their oodies bath'd in purple blood. 

They bore with them away: 
They kiss'd them dead a thousand tiineSy 

When they were clad in clay.' 

Thus we see how the thoughts of this poem, 
which naturally arise from the subject, are al- 
ways simple, and sometimes exquisitely noble; 
that the language is often very sounding; and 
that the whole is written with a true poetical 
spirit. 

If this song had been written in the Gothic 
manner, which is the delight of all our little 
wits, whether writers or readers, it would not 
have hit the taste of so many ages, and have 

? leased the readers of all ranks and conditions, 
shall only beg pardon for such a profusion of 
Latin quotations; which I should not have made 
use of, but that I feared my own judgment would 
have looked too singular on such a subject, had 
not I supported it by the practice and authority 
of Virgil. C. 

No, 75. SATURDAY, MAY 26. By Steele. 

Omms Jlrlstipptm decuU color, et staixut $i res, Ho». # 

Al> fortune fitted Aristippus well. Ciixxea. 

It was with some mortification that I suflRfered 
the raillery of a fine lady of my acquainta*' " 
vot. n. K T 
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for ealHng, in one of my papers, ^No, 65.) Dari- 
mant a clown. She was so unmerciful aa to take 
advantage of my invincible taciturnity, and on 
that occasion with great freedom to consider the 
air, the height, the face, the gesture of him who 
could pretend to judge so arrogantly of gallan- 
try. She is full of motion, janty, and lively in 
her impertinence, and one of Uiose that com- 
monly pass among the ignorant for persons who 
have a great deal of .humour. She had the play 
of sir Poplmg in her hand: and after she had said 
it was happy for her there was not so charming 
a creature as Dorimant now living, she began 
with a theatrical air and tone of voice to read, by 
way of triumph over me, some of his. speeches. 
* It is she, that lovely air, that easy shape, those 
wanton eyes, and all those melting charms about 
her mouth, which Medley spoke of: I'll follow 
the lottery, and put in for a prize with my friend 
Bellair. 

In love the victors from the vanquisfa'd fly; 
They fly that wound, and they pui^ue that die. 

Then turning over the leaves, she reads alternate* 
ly smd speaks, 

And you and Loveit to her cost shall find 
I fathom all the depths of womankind. 

Oh the fine gentleman! but here^ continues she, 
is the passage I admire most, where he begins 
to teaze Loveit, and mimic sir Fopling: Oh the 
mretty satire, in his resolving to be a coxcomb to 
please, since noise and nonsense have such pow- 
erful charms 

< It that p may successful prove. 

Transform m>^lf to what you love. 
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Then how like a man of the town, so wild and 
gay is that! 

The wise will find a difPrence in our fate. 

You wed a womsn, I a good estate. 

It would have been a very wild endeavour for 
a man of - my temper to offer any opposition to 
so nimble a speaker as my fair enemy is; but 
her discourse gave me very many reflections 
when I had left her company. Among others, I 
could not but consider, with some attention, the 
ialse impressions the generality (the fur sex 
more especially) have of what should be intend- 
ed, when they say a /ine gentleman^ and could 
not help revolving that subject in my thoughts, 
and settling as it were, an idea of that character, 
in my t>wn imagination. 

No man ought to have the esteem of the rest of 
the world, for any acdons which are disagrees 
able to those maxims which prevail, as the 
standard of behaviour in the country whereia 
he lives. What is opposite to the eternal rules 
of reason and good sense;4nu^t be excluded from 
any place in the carriage of a well-bred man. I 
did not, I confess, explain my self enough on this 
subject, when I called Dorimant a clown, and 
made it an instance of it that he called the or- 
ange wench, dmbh tripe; I should have shown 
that humanity obliges a gentleman to give no 
part of human kind reproach, for what they,* whom 
they reproach, may possibly have in common 
with the most virtuous and worthy among us. 
When a gentleman speaks coarsely, he has dress- 
ed himself clean to no purpose: the clothing of 
our minds certainly ought to be regarded before 
that of our bodies. To betray in a man's talk a 
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coiTUpt imagination, is a much greater offence 
against the conversation ot gentlemen than any 
negligence of dress ima^nable. But this sense 
of the matter is so far from being received among 
people even of condition, that v ocifer passes for 
a fine gentleman. He is loud, haughty, gentle, 
soft, lewd, and obsequious by turns, just as a lit- 
tle understanding and great impudence prompt 
him at the present moment. He passes among 
the silly part of our women for a man of wit, be- 
cause he is generally in doubt. He contradicts 
with a shrug, and confutes with a certain suffi- 
ciency, in professing such or such a thing is 
above his capacity. What makes his charactCT 
the pleasanter is, that he is a professed deluder 
of women; and because the empty coxconflb has 
no regard to any thing that is of itself so sacred 
and inviolable. I have heard an unmarried lady 
of fortune say, it is a pity so fine a gentleman as 
Vocifer is so great an atheist. The crowds of 
such inconsiderable creatures that infest all pla- 
ces of assembling, ^vety reader will have in his 
eye from his own observation; but would it not 
be worth considering what sort of figure a man 
who formed him:selfupon those principles among 
us,' which are agreeable to .the dictates of honour 
and religion, would make in the familiar and 
ordinary occurrences of life? 

I hardly have observed any one fill his several 
duties of life better than Ignotus. All the under 
parts of his behaviour, and such as are exposed 
to common observation, have their rise in him 
from great and noble motives. A firm and un- 
shaken expectation of another life makes him be- 
come this; humanity and good nature, fortified 
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by the Sense of virtue, has the same effect upon 
him the neglect of all goodness has upon 
many others. Being firmly established in aW 
matters of importance, that certain inattention 
which makes men's actions look easy, appears 
in him with greater beauty; by a thorough con- 
tempt of little excellencies, he is perfectly mas- 
ter of them. This temper of mind leaves him 
under no necessity of studying his air; and he 
has this peculiar distinction that his negligence 
is unaffected. 

He that can work himself into a pleasure in- 
considering this being as an uncertain one, and 
think to reap an advantage by its discontinuance, 
is in a fair way of doing all things with a grace- 
ful unconcern and a gentleman-like ease. Such 
a one does not behold his life as a short, tran- 
sient, perplexing state, made up of trifling plea- 
sures and great anxieties; but sees it in quite 
another light; his griefs are momentary, and his 
joys immortal. Reflection upon death is not a 
gloomy and sad thought of resigning every thing 
that he delights in, but it is a short night follow- 
ed by an endless day. What I would here con- 
tend for is, that the more virtuous the man is, 
the nearer he will naturally be to the character 
of genteel and agreeable. A man whose fortune 
is plentiful, shows an' ease in his countenance, 
and confidence in his behaviour, which he that 
is under wants ^d difficulties cannot assume. 
It is thus with the state of the mind; he that go- 
verns his thoughts with the everlasting rules of 
reason and sense, must have something so inex- 
pressibly graceful in his words and actions, jgiat 
every circumstance must become him. The 
K 2 
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change of persons or things around him do not 
at all alter his situation, but he looks disinterest- 
ed in the occurrences with which others are dis- 
tracted, because the greatest purpose of his life 
is to maintain an indifference both to it and all 
its enjoyments. In a word, to be a fine gentle- 
man, is to be a generous and a brav^man. What 
can make a man so much in constant good hu- 
mour, and shine, as we call it, as to be supported 
by what can never fail him, and to believe that 
whatever happens to him was the best thing that 
could possibly befall him, or else he on whom it 
depends would not have permitted it to have be- 
fallen him at all? R. 



No. 76. MONDAY, MAY 28. By Steele. 

Tit tufurtunam^ sic nos ie, Celse feremus. Hon, 
As you your fortune bear, we will bear you. Crssch. 

There is nothing so common as to find a man, 
whom, in the general observation of his carriage, 
you take to be of an uniform temper, subject to 
such unaccountable starts of humour and pas- 
sion, that he is as much unlike himself, and dif- 
fers as much from the man you at first thought 
hini, as any two distinct persons can differ from 
each other. This proceeds from the want o( 
forming some law of life to ourselves, or fixing 
some notion of things in general, which may af- 
fect us in such a manner as to create proper ha- 
bits both in our minds and bodies. The negli- 
gence of this leaves us exposed, not only to an 
unbecoming levity in our usual conversation, but 
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also to the same instability in our friendships, 
interests, and alliances. A man who is but a 
mere spectator of what passes around him, and 
not engaged in commerces of any consideration, 
is but an ill judge of the secret motions of the 
heart of man, and by what degrees it is actuated 
to make such visible alterations in the same per- 
son: but at the same time, when a man is no way 
concerned in the effect of such inconsistencies 
in the behaviour of men of the world, the spe- 
culation must be in the utmost degree both di- 
verting and instructive; yet, to enjoy such ob- 
servations in the highest relish, he ought to be 
placed in a post of direction, and have the deal- 
mgs of their fortunes to them. I have therefore 
been wonderfully diverted with some pieces of 
secret history, which an antiquary, my very good 
friend, lent me as a curiosity. They are memoirs 
of the private life of Pharamond of France. 
* Pharamond, says my author, was a Prince of 
infinite humanity and generosity,, and at the same 
time the most pleasant and facetious companion 
of his time. He had a peculiar taste in him 
(which would have been unlucky in any prince 
but himself:) he thought there could be no exqui- 
site pleasure in conversation but among equals; 
and would pleasantly bewail himself that he al- 
ways lived in a crowd, but was the only man in 
France that could never* get into company. This 
turn of mind made him delight in midnight ram- 
bles, attended only with one person of his bed- 
chamber; he would in these excursions get ac- 
quainted with men, whose temper he had a mind 
to' try, and recommend them privately to the 
particular observation of his first minister. He 
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generally found himself neglected by his new ac- 
quaintance as soon as they had hopes of growing 
great; and used on such occasions to remark, 
3iat it was great injustice to tax princes of for- 
getting themselves in their high fortunes, when 
there were so few that could with constancy bear 
the favour of their very creatures.' My author 
in these loose hints has one passage that gives 
us a very lively idea of the uncommon genius of 
Pharamond. He met with one man whom he had 
put to all the usual proofs he had made of those 
he had a mind to know thoroughly, and found 
him for his purpose; in discourse with him one 
day, he gave him an opportunity of saying how 
much would sadsfy all his wishes. The prince 
immediately reveded himself, doubled the sum, 
and spoke to him in this manner. * Sir, you have 
twice what you desired, by the favour of Phara- 
mond; but look to it, that you are satisfied with 
it, for it is the last you shall ever receive. I from 
this moment consider you as mine; and to make 
you truly so, I give you my royal word you shall 
never be greater or less than you are at present. 

Answer me not (concluded the prince smiling) 
but enjoy the fortune I have put you in, which 
is above my own condition; for you have here- 
after nothing to hope or to fear.' 

His majesty having thus well chosen and 
bought a friend and companion, he enjoyed al- 
ternately all the pleasures of an agreeable pri- 
vate man and a great and powerful monarch: he 
gave himself, with his companion, the name of 
the merry tyrant; for he punished his courtiers 
for their insolence and folly, not by any act of 
public dis&vour, but by humorously practbing 
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upon their imaginations. If he observed a man 
untractable to his inferiors, he would find an op- 
portunity to take some favourable notice of him, 
and render him insupportable. He knew all his 
own looks, words, and actions, had their inter- 
pretations; and his friend Monsieur Eucrate (for 
so he was called) having a' great soul without 
ambition, he could communicate all his thoughts 
to him, and fear no artful use would be made of 
that freedom. It was no small delight when they 
were in private, to reflect upon M which had 
passed in public. 

Pharamond would often, to satisfy a vain fool 
of power in his country, talk to him in a full 
court, and with one whisper make him despise 
all his old friends and acquaintance. He was 
come to that knowledge of men, by long obser- 
vation, that he would profess altering the whole 
mass of blood in some tempers, by thrice speak- 
ing to them. As fortune was in his power, he 
gave himself constant entertainment in managing 
the mere followers of it with the treatment they 
deserved. He would, by a skilful cast of his eye, 
and half a smile, make two fellows who hated, 
embrace, and fall upon each other's necks with t 
as much eagerness as if they followed their real 
inclinations, and intended to stifle one another. 
When he was in high good humour, he would 
lay the scene with Eucrate, and on a public night 
exercise the passions of his whole court. He 
was pleased to see an haughty beauty watch the 
looks of the man she had long despised, from ob- 
servation of his being taken notice of by Phara- 
mond; and the lover conceive higher hopes, than 
to follow the woman he was dying for the day 
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before. In a court, where men speak aSection in 
the strongest terms, and dislike m the faintest, it 
was a comical mixture of incidents to see dis- 
guises thrown aside in one case, and increased 
on the other, according as favour or disgrace at- 
tended the respectiye objects of men's approba- 
tion or discsteem.— Pharamond, in his mirth 
upon the meanness of mankind, used to say, ^ As 
he could take away a man's five senses, he could 
^Te him an hundred. The man in disgrace shall 
immediately lose all his natural endowments, and 
he that finds favour have the attributes of an an- 
gel.* He would carry it so far as to say, ' It 
should not be only so in the opinion of the lower 
part of his court, but the men themselves shall 
think thus meanly or greatly of themselves, as 
they are out or in the good graces of the court/ 
A monarch who had wit and humour like Pha- 
ramond, must have pleasures which no m^n else 
can ever have opportunity of enjoying. He gave 
fortune to none but those whom he knew could 
receive it without transport: he made a noble 
and generous use of his observations; and did 
not regard his ministers as they were agreeable 
. to himself, but as they were useftil to his king- 
dom: by this means the king appeared in every 
officer of state; and no man had a participation 
of the power who had not a similitude of the 
virtue of Pharamond. R. 

See Nos. 84, 97. 
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* JV©. 77. TUBSPAY, MAY 2^. By Mr. S. BudgtU. 

Ncn eonvivere Kcet, rueurbe Ma 

Quisquam est iam pnpe tarn proeulque Mabt. 

What correspondence can I bold with ytm. 
Who are so near, and yet so distant too? 

My friend Will Honeycomb is one of those 
sort of men who are, very often absent in conver* 
sation, and what the French call ^ reveur and ^ 
distraU. A little before our club-time last night . 
we were walking together in Somerset Garden, 
where Will had picked up a small pebble of so 
pdd a make, that he said he would present it to 
a iriend of his, an eminent virtuMi. After we 
had walked some time, I made a full stop,* with 
my face towards the west, which Will knowing 
to be my usual method of asking what's o'clock, 
in an afternoon, immediately pulled out his watch 
and told me we had seven minutes good. We 
took a turn or two more; when to my great sur- 
piise I saw him squir away his watch a consi* 
derable way into the Thames, and wi^ great se- 
dateness in his looks put up the pebble he had 
before found in his fob. As I have naturally an 
aversion to much speaking, and do not love to be 
the messenger of ill news, especially when it 
comes too late to be useful, I left him to be con- 
vinced of his mistake in due time, and continued 
my walk, reflecting on these little absences and 
distractions in manl^d, and resolving to make 
them tlie subject of a future speculation. 

I was the more cbnfirmed in my design, when 
I considered that they were very often blemishes 
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in the characters of men of excellent sense; and 
helped to keep up the reputation of that Latin 
proverb, which Mr. Dryden has translated in the 
following lines: 

' Great wit to ma&ness sure is near ally'd. 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide* 

My reader does, I hope, perceive that I dis- 
tinguish a man who is absent, because he thinks 
of something else, from one who is absent, be- 
cause he thinks of nothing at all: the latter is too 
innocent a creature to be taken notice of; but the 
distractions of the former may, I believe, be ge- 
nerally accounted for froi^i one of these reasons. 

Either their minds are wholly fixed on some 
particular science, which is often the case with 
mathematicians and other learned men; or are 
wholly taken up with some violent passion, such, 
as anger, fear, or love, which ties the mind to 
some distant object; or lastly, these distractions 
proceed from a certain vivacity and fickleness in 
a man's temper, which while it raises up infinite 
numbers of ideas in the mind, is continually 
pushing it on, without allowing it to rest on any 
particular image. Nothing therefore is more un- 
natural than the thoughts and conceptions of such 
a man, which are seldom occasioned either by 
the company he is in, or any of those objects 
which are placed before him. While you fancy 
he is admiring a beautiful woman, it is an even 
wager that he is solving a proposition in Euclid; 
and while you may imagine he is reading the 
Paris Gazette, it is far from being impossible, 
that he is pulling down and rebuilding the front 
of his country housi. 
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At the same time that I am endeavouring to 
expose this weakness in others, I shall readily 
confess that I once laboured under the same in- 
firmity myself. The method I took to conquer 
it was a firm resolution to learn something from 
whatever I was obliged to see or hear. There is 
a way of thinking if a man can attain to it, by 
which he may strike somewhat out of any thing. 
J can at present observe those starts of good sense 
dnd struggles of unimproved reason in the con- 
versation of a clown, with as much satisfaction 
as the most shining periods of the most finished 
orator; and can make a shift to command my at- 
tention at a puppet-show or an opera, as well as 
at Hamlet or Othello. I always make one of the 
company I am in; for though I say little myself, 
my attention to others, and those nods of appro- 
bation which I, never bestow unmerited, suffi- 
ciently show I am among them.— Whereas Will 
Honeycomb, though a fellow of good sense, is 
every day doing and saying a hundred things 
which he afterwards confesses, with a well-bred 
frankness, were somewhat mcU d-propoSy and un- 
designed. 

I chanced the other day to go into a coffee- 
house, where Will was standing in the midst of 
^several auditors whom he had gathered round 
him,^and was giving them an account of the per- 
son and character of Moll Hinton. My appear- 
ance before him just put him in mind of me, 
without making him reflect that I was actually 
present. So that keeping his eyes full upon me 
to the great surprise of his audience, he broke 
off his first harangue and proceeded thus ; 
< Why now there's my friend, (mentioning me by 
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my name,) he is a fellow that thinks a great deal^ 
but never opens his mouth; I warrant you he is 
now thrusting his short face into some coffee- 
house about 'Change. I was his bail in the time 
of the Popish plot, when he was taken up for a 
Jesuit.' If he had looked on me a little longer, 
he had certainly described me so particularly, 
without ever considering what led him into it, 
that the whole company must necessarily have 
found me out; for which reason, remembering 
the old provQrb, out of sight out of mind, I left 
the room; and upon meeting him an hour after- 
wards, was asked by him, with a great deal of 
good humour, in what part of the world I lived, 
that he had not seen me these three days. 

Monsieur Bruyere has given us the character 
of an Qhsznt maUy with a great deal of humour, 
which he has pushed to art ag^eable extrava- 
gance; with the heads of it I shall conclude my 
present paper. 

< Menalcas (says that excellent author) comes 
down in a morning, opens his door to go out, but 
shuts it again, because he perceives that he has 
his night-cap on; and examining );iimself further, 
finds that he is but half shaved, that he has stuck 
his sword on his right side, that his stockings are 
about his heels, and that his shirt is over his^ 
breeches. When he is dressed he goes to 90urt,' 
comes into the drawing-room, and walking bolt 
upright under a branch of candlesticks, his wig 
is caught up by one of them, and hangs dangling 
in the air. Ail the courtiers fall a laughing, but 
Menalcas laughs louder than any of them, and 
looks about- for the person that is the jest of the 
company. Coming down tp the court gate he 
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finds a coach, which taking for his owif he whips 
into it, and the coachman drives off not doubting 
but he carries his master. As soon as he stops, 
Menalcas throws himself out of the coach, crosses 
the court, ascends the staircase, and runs through 
all the chambers with the greatest familiarity, 
reposes himself on a couch, and fancies himsel 
jit home. The master of the house at last comes 
Menalcas rises to receive him, and desires 
him to sit down; he talks, muses, and then talks 
again. The gentleman of the house is tired and 
amazed; Menalcas is no less so, but is every mo- 
ment in hopes that his impertinent guest will at 
last end his tedious visit. Night comes on, when 
Menalcas is hardly undeceived. 

* When he is playing at backgammon, he calls 
for a full glass of wine and water: it is his turn 
to throw: he has the box in one hand and his 
glass in the other; and being extremely dry, and 
unwilling to lose time, he swallows down both 
the dice, and at the same time throws his wine 
into the tables. He writes a letter, and flings the 
sand into the ink-bottle; he writes a second, and 
mistakes the superscription: a nobleman receives 
one of them, and' upon opening it reads as follows: 
" I would have you, honest Jack, immediately 
upon the receipt of this, take in hay enough to 
serve me the winter." His fanner receives the 
other, and is amazed to see in it, " My Lord, I 
received your Grace's commands with an entire 

submission to '* If he is at an entertainment, 

you may see the pieces of bread continually mul-» 
tiplying round his plate. It is true the rest of the 
company want it, as well as their knives and 
forks, which Menalcas does not let them keep 
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long. Sofhetimes in a mo^ aing he puts his whole 
family in a hurry, and at last goes out without 
being able to stay for his coach or dinner; and 
for that day you may see him in every part of the 
town, except the very place where he had appoint- 
ed to be upon a business of importance. You 
would often take him for every thing that he is 
not; for a fellow quite stupid, for he hears no- 
thing; for a fool, for he talks to himself, and has 
a hundred grimaces and motions with his head, 
which are altogether involuntary; for a proud 
man, for he looks full upon you, and takes no 
notice of your saluting him: the truth of it is, 
his eyes are open, but he makes no use of them, 
and neither sees you, nor any man, nor any things 
else. He came once from his country-house, and 
his own footmen undertook to rob him, and suc- 
ceeded: they' held a flambeau to his throat, and 
bid him deliver his purse; he did so, and coming^ 
home told his friends he had been robbed; they 
desired to know the particulars; " Ask my ser- 
vants (says Menalcas) for they were with me. 

X. 



No, 78. WEDNESDAY, MAY 30. By Steele. 

Cum talis sis, utinam noster esses/ 

Could we but call so great a genius ours! 

The following letters are so pleasant, that I 
doubt not but the reader will be as much divert- 
ed with them as I was. I have nothing to do in 
this day's entertainment, but taking the sentence 
from the end of the Cambridge letter, and placing 
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it at the front of my paper, to show the author I 
wish him my companion with as much earnest- 
ness as he invites me to be his. 

* SIR, 

* I SEND you the enclosed, to be inserted (if you 
think them worthy of it) in your Spectators; in 
which so surprising a genius appears, that it is 
no wonder if all mankind endeavours to get some- 
"what into a paper which will always live. 

* As to the Cambridge affair, the humour was 
really carried on in the way I describe it. How- 
ever, you have a full commission to put out or 
in, and to do whatever j^ou think fit with it. I 
have already had the satisfaction of seeing you 
take that liberty with some things I have before 
sent you. 

' Go on, sir, and prosper. You have the best 
wishes of, sir, your very affectionate and obliged 
humble servant.' (a) 

< MR. SPECTATOR, Cambridge. 

* You well know it is of great consequence to 
clear titles, and it is of importance that it be 
done in the proper season; on which account this 
is to assure you that the Club of Ugly Faces was 
instituted originally at Cambridge in the merry 
reign of King Charles II. As in great bodies of 
men it is not difficult to find members enough 
for such a club, so, I remember, it was then fear- 
ed, upon their intention of dining together, that 
the hall belonging to Clarehall (the ugliest then 
in the town, though now the neatest) would not 
be large enough handsomely to hold the company. 
Invitations were made to great numbers, but very 
few accepted them without HMidb difficulty. One 
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pleaded, that being at London, in a bookseller's 
shop, a lady going by with a great belly longed 
to kiss him. He had certainly been excused but' 
that evidence appeared, that indeed one in Lon- 
don did pretend she longed to kiss him, but that 
it was only a pick-pocket, who during his kissing 
her stole away all his money. Another would 
have got off by a dimple in his chin; but it was 
pi'oved upon him, that he had by coming into a 
room made a woman miscarry, and frightened 
two children into fits. Ji third alleged, that he 
was tak«n by a lady for another gentleman, who 
was one of the handsomest in the university 5 but 
upon inquiry it was found that the lady had ac- 
tually lost one eye, and the other was very much 
upon the decline, d fourth produced letters out 
of the country in his vindication, in which a gen- 
tleman offered him^his daughter, who had lately 
fallen in love with him, with a good fortune; but 
it was made appear that the young lady was am- 
orous, and had like to have run away with her 
father's coachman, so that it was supposed, that 
her pretence of falling in love with him was only 
in order to be well married. It was pleasant to 
hear the several excuses which were made, in- 
somuch that some made as much interest to be 
excused as they would from serving sheriff; how- 
ever at last the sdciety was formed, and proper 
officers were appointed; and the day was fixed 
for the entertainment, which was in venison sea- 
son, A pleasant fellow of King's College, com- 
monly called Crab from his sour look, and the 
only man who did not pretend to get off, was 
nominated for chaplain; and nothing was want- 
ing but some one t© sit in the elbow-chair, by way 
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of President^ at the upper end of the table; and 
there the business stuck, for there was no con- 
tention for superiority there. This affair naade so 
great a noise, that the King, who was then at 
Newmarket, heard of it, and was pleased merrily 
and graciously to say. He could not be there him- 
aelf^ but he would send them a br(zce of bucks. 

' I would desire you, sir, to set this affair in a 
true light, that posterity may not be misled.in so 
important a point; for when the wise man who shall 
write your true history shall acquaint the world, 
that you had a Biphma sent from the Ugly Club 
at Oxford, and that by virtue of it you were ad- 
mitted into it; what a learned war will there be 
among future critics about the original of that 
club, which both universities will contend so 
warmly for? And. perhaps some hardy Cantabri' 
gian author may then boldly affirm, that the word 
Oxford was an interpolation of some Oxonian 
instead of Cambridge. This affair will be best 
adjuJSted in your life- time; but I hope your affec- 
tion for your Mother will not make you partial to 
your Aunt, 

*' To tell you, sir, my own opinion: though I 
can not find ^ny ancient records of any acts of 
the Society of the Ugly Faees^ considered in a pub- 
lic capacity; yet in a private one they have cer- 
tainly antiquity on their. side. I am persuaded 
they will hardly give place to the Loungers j and 
the Loungers are of the same standing with the 
university itself. 

'Though we well know, sir, you want no mo- 
tives to do justice, yet I am commissioned to t^ll 
you, that you are invited to be admitted ad 
dem at Cambridge^ and I believe I may venture 
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safely to deliver this as the wish of our whole 
university.' 

^ TO MR. SPECTATOR. 

< The humble petition of WHO and WHICH, 

^ SHOWETH, 

* That your petitioners being in a forlorn and 
destitute condition, know iiot to whom we should 
apply ourselves for relief, because there is hardly 
any man alive who hath not injured us. Nay, we 
speak it with sorrow, even You yourself, whom 
we should suspect of such a practice the last of 
all mankind, can hardly acquit yourself of having 
given us some cause of complaint. We are de- 
scended of ancient families, and kept up oar 
dignity and honour many years^ till the jacksprat 
that supplanted us. How often have we found 
ourselves slighted by the clergy in their pulpits, 
and the lawyers at the bar? Nay, how often have 
we heard in one of the most polite and august 
assemblies in the universe, to our great mdrtifi- 
cation, these words, That THAT that noble lord 
urged: which, if one of us had had justice done, 
would have sounded nobler thus, That WHICH 
that noble lord urged. Senates themselves, the 
guardians of British liberty, have degraded us, 
and preferred THAT to us; and yet no decree 
was ever given against. us. In the very acts of 
parliatnent, in which the utmost right should be 
done to every Body^ Word, and Things we find 
ourselves often either not used, or used one in- 
stead of another. In the first and best prayer 
children are taught, they learn to misuse us; thir 
Father WHICH art in heaven^ should be. Our 
Father WHO art in heavens and even a Convo» 
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CATION, after long debates, refused to consent to 
an alteration of it. In our General Confession we 
say — Spare thou them, God, WHICH confess 
their faults^ which ought to be, WHO confess 
their faults. What hopes then have We of having 
justice done us, when the makers of our very- 
prayers and laws, and the most learned in all fa- 
culties seem to be in a confederacy against us, 
and our enemies themselves must be our judges? 
' * The Spanish proverb says, El sabio muda con^ 
sejoj et neda no: i. e. " A wise man changes his 
mind, a fool never will." So that we think you, 
sir, a very proper person to address to, since we 
know you to be capable of being convinced, and 
changing your judgment. You are well able to 
settle this aifair, and to you we submit our cause. 
"We desire you to assign the butts and bounds of 
each of us; and that for the future we may both 
enjoy our own. We would desire to be heard by 
our counsel, but that we fear in their very plead- 
ings they would betray our cause: besides, we 
have been oppressed so many years, that~we can 
appear in no other way, hutin forma pauperis, AU 
which considered, we hope you will be pleased 
to do that which to right and justice shall apper- 
tain. And your petitioners,* &c. R. 



No. 79. THURSDAY, MAY 31. By Sleek, 

Oderuni peccare hcnii virtuiis amore, Hor. Ep. 16. 1. 1. v. 52. 
The good, for virtue's sake, abhor to sin. Cbbbch. 

I HAVE received very many letters of late from 
my female correspondents, most of whom are 
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very angry with me for abridging tkeir pleasures, 
and looking severely upon things in themselves 
indifferent. But I think they are extremely un- 
just to me in this imputation: all I contend for 
is, that those excellencies which are to be re- 
garded but in the second place, should not pre- 
cede more weighty considerations. The heart of 
man deceives him in spite of the lectures of half 
a life spent in discourses on the subjection of 
passion; and I do not know why one may not think 
the heart of woman as unfaithful to itself. If we 
grant an equality in the faculties of both sexes, 
the minds of women are less cultivated with pre^ 
cepts, and consequently may, without disrespect 
to them, be accounted more liable to illusion in 
cases wherein natural inclination is out of the in- 
terest of virtue. I shall take up my present time 
in commenting upon a billet or two which came 
from ladies, and from thence leave the reader to 
Jmdge whether I am in the right or not, in think- 
ing it is possible fine women may be mistaken. • 
The following address seems to have no other 
design in it, but to tell me the writer will do what 
she pleases for all me. 

MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM young, and very much inclined to follow 
the paths of innocence; but at the same time, as 
I have a plentiful fortune and am of quality, I am 
unwilling to resign the pleasures of distinction, 
some little satisfaction in being admired in gene- 
ral, and much greater in being beloved by a gen- 
tleman whom I design to make my husband. But 
I have a mind to put off entering into matrimony 
till another winter is over my head, which (what- 
ever, musty sir,«you may think of the matter) I 
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design to pass away in hearing music, going to 
plays, visiting, and all other satisfactions which 
fortune and youth, protected by innocence and 
virtue, can procure for, sir, 

^ Your most humble servant, M. T.' 

* My lover does not know I like him, there- 
fore having no engagements upon me, I think 
to stay and know whether I may like any one else 
better/ 

I have heard Will Honeycomb say, ^ A woman 
seldom writes her mind, but in her postscript.' 
I think this gentlewoman has sufficiently disco-* 
vered her's in this. I will lay what wager she 
pleases agaiilst her present favourite, and can tell 
her that she will like ten more before she is fixed, 
and then will take the worst man she ever liked 
in her life. There is no end of affection taken in 
at the eyes only; and you may as well satisfy 
those eyes with seeing, as controul any passion 
received by them only. It is from loving by sight 
that coxcombs so frequently succeed with wo- 
men; and very often a young lady is bestowed by 
her parents to a man who weds her (as innocence 
itself) though she has, in her own heart, given 
her approbation of a different man in every assem- 
bly she was in the whole year before. Whatds 
wanting among women, as well as among men, is 
tlie love of laudable things, and not to rest only 
in the forbearance of such as are reproachful. 

How far removed from a woman of this light 
imagination is Eudosia! Eudosia has all the arts 
of life and good-breeding with so much ease, that 
the virtue of her conduct looks more like in- 
stinct than choke. It is as little difficult to her 
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to think justly of persons and things, as it is lo a 
woman of different accomplishments to move ill 
or look awkward. That which was at first the 
effect of instruction is grown into a habit; and it 
would be as hard for Eudosia to indulge a wrong 
suggestion of thought, as it would be to Flavia, 
the fine dancer, to come into a room with an un- 
becoming air. 

But the misapprehensions people themselves 
have of their own state of mind, is laid down with 
much discerning in the following letter, which 
is but an extract of a kind epistle from my charm- 
ing mistress, Hecatissa, who is above the vanity 
of external beauty, and is the better judge of the 
perfections of the mind. ' • 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I wRFfE this to acquaint you, that very many 
ladies, as well as myself, spend many hours more 
than we used at the glass, for want of the fe- 
male library of which you promised us a cata- 
logue. I hope, sir, in the choice of authors for 
us, you will have a particular regard to books of 
devotion. What they are, and how many, must 
be your chief care; for upon the propriety of such 
writings depends a great deal, I have known 
those among us who think, if they every morning 
and evening spend an hour in their closet, and 
read over so many prayers in six or seven books 
of devotion, all equally nonsensical, with a sort of 
warmth (that might as well be raised by a glass 
of wine or a dram of citron) they may all the rest 
of their time go on in whatever their particular 
passion leads them to. The beauteous Philautia, 
who is (in your language) an icfo/, is one of these 
votaries; she has a very pretty furnished closet, 
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to -which she retires at her appointed hours: this 
is her dressing room, as well as chapelj she has 
constantly before her a large looking-glass, and 
upon the table, according to a very witty author, 

Togetlier lie her prayer-book and paint. 
At once t' improve the sinner and the saint« 

^ It must be a good scene, if one could be pre- 
sent at it, to see this idol by turns lift up her efes 
to heaven, and steal glances at her own dear per- 
son. It can not but be a pleasant conflict between 
vanity and humiliation. When you are upon this 
subject, choose books which elevate the mind 
above the world; and give a pleasing indifference 
to little things in it* For want of such instruc- 
tions, I am apt to believe so many people take it 
in their heads to be sullen, cross, and angry, un- 
der pretence of being abstracted from the affairs 
of this life; when at the same time they betray 
their fondness for. them by doing their duty as a 
task, and pouting and reading good books for a 
week together. Much of this I take to proceed 
from the indiscretion of the books themselves, 
whose very titles of weekly preparations,^ and 
such limited godliness, lead people of ordinary 
capacities into great errors, and raise in them a 
mechanical religion, entirely distinct from mo- 
rality. I know a lady so given up to this sort of 
devotion, that though she employs six or eight 
hours of the twenty-four at cards, she never misses 
one constant hour of prayer, for which time ano- 
ther holds her cards, to which she returns with 
no little anxiousness till two or three in the morn- 
ing. All these acts are but empty shows, and, as 
it were, compliments made to virtue; the mind 
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is all the while untouched with any true pleasiin 
in the pursuit of it. From hence I presume k 
arises that so many people call themselves to* 
tuous, from no other pretence to it but an absenet 
of ill. There is Dulcianara, the most insolent of 
all creatures to her friends and domestics, upon 
no other pretence in nature but that (as her siUy 
phrase is; no one can say black is her eye. She 
has no secrets, fprsooth, which would make het 
afraid to speak her mind, and therefore the u 
impertinently blunt to all her acquaintance, and 
unreasonably imperious to all her family. Dear 
sir, be pleased to put such books into our hands, 
as may make our virtue more inward, and coo* 
yince some of us that in a mind truly virtuous 
the scorn of vice is always accompanied with tht 
pity of it. This and other thing^s are impatiently 
expected from you by our whole sex; among^ the 
rest, by, sir, your most humble servant, 
R. *B.D.' 



No. 80. FRIDAY, JUNE 1. By Stuk. 

Caktm nm antmum mutarU qid tram mare curruni. Hob. 

Those that beyond tea go, will tadly find, 

Ttiey change their climate only, not their mind. Creech. 

In the year 16S8, and on the same day of that 
year, were bom in Cheapside, London, two fe- 
males of exquisite feature and shape; tha one we 
shall call Brunetta, the other Phyllis. A close 
intimacy between their parents made each rf 
tKem the first acquaintance the other knew in the 
world. They played, dressed babies, acted vi- 
sitings, learned to dance and make courtesies 
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together. They irtre inseparable companioiis in 
all tl^ little entertainments their tender years 
were capable of: which innocent happiness con* 
titttied till the beginning of their fifteenth year^ 
when it happened that Phyllis had a head-dress 
on, which became her so very well, that instead 
of being beheld any more with pleasure for their 
amity to each other, the eyes of the neighbour- 
hood were turned to remark them with compari^ 
son of their beauty. They now no longer enjoy- 
ed the ease of mind, and pleasing indolence m 
which they were formerly happy, but all their 
words and ac^ns were misioterpre^ted by each 
oither, and every excellence in their speech and 
faehaviour was looked upon ag an act of emulfti^ 
tlona to surpass the other. These beginnings of 
disinclitti^ion soon improved into a foimality of 
behaviour, a general coldness, and by natural 
steps, into m irreconcilable hatred. 

These two rivals for the reputation of beauty 
were in their stature, countcmance and mien so 
very much alike, that if you were speaking of 
them in their absence, the words in which you de- 
scribed the one must give you an idea of the other. 
They were hardly distinguishable, you would 
think, when they were apart, though extremely 
dififerent when together. What^made their enmity 
the more entertaining to all the rest of their sex 
was, that in detraction from each other neither 
could fall upon terms which did not hit herself as 
much as her adversary. Their nights grew rest- 
less with meditation of new dresses to outvie each 
other, and inventing new devices to recal admir 
rers, who observed the charms of the one rather 
than those of the other onthelastnweting. Their 
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colours failed at each other's appearance, flushed 
with pleasure at the report of a disadvantage, and 
their countenances withered upon instances o€ 
applause. The decencies to which woman arc 
obliged, made these virgins stifie their resent- , 
ment so far as not to break into open violences, 
while they equally su£Fered the torments of a 
regulated anger. Their mothers, as it is usual, 
engaged in the quarrelj and supported the several 
pretensions of their daughters with all that ill- 
chosen sort of expense which is common with 
people of plentiful fortunes and mean taste. The 
girls preceded their parents like queens of May, 
in all the gaudy colours imaginable, on every 
Sunday to church, and were exposed to the ex- 
amination of the audience for superiority of beauty. 

During this constant struggle, it happened that 
Phyllis one day at public prayers smote the heart 
of a gay West Indian, who appeared in all the 
colours which can affect an eye that could not 
distinguish between being fine and tawdry. This 
American in a summer-island suit was too shir 
ning and too gay to be resisted by Phyllis, and 
too intent upon her charms 4:o be diverted by any 
of the laboured attractions of Brunetta. Soon 
after, Brunetta had the mortification to see her 
rival disposed of in a wealthy marriage, while she 
was only addressed to in a manner that showed 
she was the admiration of all men, but the choice 
of none. Phyllis was carried to the habitation of 
her spouse in Barbadoes: Brunetta had the ill- 
nature to inquire for her by every opportunity, 
and had the misfortune to hear of her being at- 
tended by numerous slaves, fanned into slumbers 
by successive bands of them, and carried from 
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pluee to place in M the pomp of barbarous mag- 
nificence. Brunetta could not endure these re- 
peated advices, but employed all her' arts and 
ciianns in laying baits for any ofi:ondition of the 
Bame island, out of a mere ambition to confront 
her once more before she died. She at last suc- 
ceeded in her design, and was taken to wife by 
a gentleman whose estate was contiguous to that 
of her enemy's husband. It would be endless to 
enumerate the many occasions on which these 
irreconcileable beauties laboured to excel each 
other; but in process of time it happened that a 
ship put into the island consigned to a friend of 
Phyllis; who had directions to give her the refusal 
of all goods for apparel, before Brunetta could be 
alarmed of their arrival. He did so, and Phyllis 
was dressed in a few days in a brocade more 
gorgeous and costly than hud ever before appeared 
in that latitude. Brunetta languished at the sight, 
and could by no means come up to the bravery of 
her antagonist. She communicated her anguish 
of mind to a faithful friend, who by an interest 
in the wife of Phyllis's merchant, procured a 
remnant of the same silk for Brunetta. Phyllis 
took pains to appear in all public places where 
she was sure to meet Brunetta; Brunetta was 
now prepared for the insult, and came to a pub- 
lic ball in a plain black silk mantua, attended by 
a beautiful negro girl in a petticoat of the same 
brocade with which Ph^iis was attired. This 
drew the attention of the whole company, upon 
which the unhappy Phyllis swooned away, and 
was immediately conveyed to her house. As 
soon as she came to herself she fled from her 
husband's house, w^ on board a ship in the road, 
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and is now landed in inconsolable despair at Ply-- 
mouth. 

POSTSCRUPT. 

After the above melancholy narration, it may 
perhaps be a relief to the reader to peruse the 
following expostulation. 

*TO MR. SPECTATOR. 

* Tfiejuat remonstrance of affronted THAT. 

' Though I deny not the petition of Mr. Who 
and Which J yet you should not suffer them to be 
rude, and to call honest people namesj for that 
bears very hard on some of those rules of decen- 
cy which you are justly fambus for establishing. 
They may find fault and correct speeches in the 
senate and at the bar; but let them try to get 
themselves so ofteny and with so much eloquencCy 
repeated in a sentence,.as a great orator doth fre- 
quently introduce me. 

* My lords! (says he) with humble submission, 
Thaiy that I say is this: that, That that that gentle- 
man has advanced, is not TTiat that he should have 
proved to your lordships. Let those two ques- 
tion ary petitioners try to do thus with their whos 
and their whiclies. 

What great advantage was I of to Mr. Dryden 
in his Indian Emperor^ 

* Fou Jorce me still to answer you in That, 
* to furnish out a rhyme to Morat? And what a 
poor figure would Mr. Bayes have made without 
his Egad and all That/ How can a judicious man 
distinguish one thing from another, without say- 
ing This herey or That there? And how can a so- 
ber man,' without using t\ie^3i^ktives of oaths (m 
which indeed th^ rakes and^ bullies have a great 
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advantage over others) make a discourse of any 
tolerable length, without That is: and if he be a 
very grave man indeed, without That is to say? 
And how instructive, as well as entertwningy arc 
those usual expressions, in the mouths of great 
men. Such things as That^ and the like of That. 

I am not against refonning the corruptions of 
speech yo^ mention, and own there are proper 
seasons for the introduction of other words be- 
sides T7mt: but I scorn as much to supply the 
place of a who or a which at every turn, as they 
are unequal always to fill mine^ and I expect good 
language and civil treatment, and hope to receive 
it for the future. 7%«/, that I shall only add is, 
that I am yours, * THAT.' 

R. 



No, 8 1 . SATURDAY, JUNE 2. By MdisoTi, 

Qtialis uhi audita venantum murmure tigris 

Horruit in ntcteulas SxATirrs. 

As when the tigress hears the hunter's din, 
A thousand angry spots defile her bkin. 

About the middle of last winter I went to see 
an opera at the theatre in the Hay-Market, where 
I could not but take notice of two parties of very 
fine women, that had placed themselves in the 
opposite side boxes, and seemed drawn up in a 
kind of battle array one against another. After a 
short survey of them, I found they were patched 
differently, the faces on one hand being spotted 
on the right side of the forehead, and those upon 
the other on the left. I quickly perceived that 
they cast hostile glances upon one another: and 
that their patches were placed in those different 
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sHfiatioBS) as party-6ig;mils to disthiguioh fiteiids 
{torn foes. In the middle boxes, between these 
two opposite bodies, were several kdies who 
patched indifferently on both sides of their facei, 
and seemed to sit there with no other intention 
but to see the opera, (a) Upon inquiry I founds 
that the body of Amawjns on my right hand were 
Whigs, and those on my left, Tories; and that 
those who had placed themselves in the middle- 
boxes were a neutral party, whose faces had not 
yet declared themselves. These last, however, 
as I afterwards found, diminished daily, and took 
their party with one side or the other; insomuch 
that I observed in several of them, the patches, 
which were before dispersed equally, are now aH 
gone over to the Whig or Tory side of the face. 
The censorious say that the men, whose hearts 
are aimed at, are very often the occasion that one 
part of the face is thus dishonbured; and lies un- 
der a kind of disgrace, while the other is so much 
set off and adorned by the owner; and that the 
patches turn to the right or to the left, according 
to the principles of the man who is most in favour. 
But whatever may be the motives of a few fantas- 
tical coquettes, who do not patch for the public; 
good so much as for their own private advantage^ 
it is certain, that there are several women of ho- 
nour, who patch out of principle, and with an eye 
to the interest of their country. Nay, I am in- 
formed that some of them adhere so steadfastly 
to their party, and are so far from sacrificing 
their zeal for the public to their passion for any 
particular person, that in a late draught of mar- 
riage articles a lady has stipulated with her hus- 
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band, that, whatever his opinions are, she shall 
be at liberty to, patch on whieh side she pleases. 

I must here take notice, that Rosalinda, a fai 
mous Whig partisan, has most unfortunately a 
very beautiful mole on the Tory part of her fore- 
tead; which being very conspicuous, has occa- 
sioned many mistakes, and given a handle to her 
enemies to misrepresent her face, as though it 
bad revolted from the Whig interest. But, what- 
ever this natural patch may seem to intimate, it 
is well know that her notions of government are 
still the same. This unlucky mole, however, has 
misled several coxcombs; and, like the hanging 
out of false colours, made some of the converse 
with Rosalinda in what they thought the spirit of 
her party, when on a sudden she has given thena 
an unexpected fire, that has sunk them ' all at 
once. If Rosalinda is unfortunate in her mole,, 
Nigranilla is as unhappy in a pimple, which for- 
ces her, against her inclination, to patch on the 
Whig side. 

I am told that many vh*tuous matrons, who 
formerly have been taught to believe that this ar- 
tificial spotting of the face was unlawful, are now 
reconciled, by a zeal for their cause, to what they 
could not be prompted by a concern for their 
beauty. This way of declaring war upon one ano- 
ther, puts me in mind of what is reported of the 
tigress, that several spots rise in her skin when 
she is angry; or, as Mr. Cowley has imitated the 
verses that stand as the motto of this paper, 

* ' — She swells with angry pride, 

^ And calls forth all her spots on ev'ry side.' 

When I was in the theatre the time above* 
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metitioaed) I htd the curiosity to count tlie pateli* 
48 on both sides, and found the Tory patches 'to 
be about twenty stronger than the Whig; but to 
make amends for this small inequality, I the nest 
morning found the whole puppet-show filled wr^ 
faces spotted after the Whiggish manner. Whe- 
ther or no the ladies had retreated hither in or* 
der to rally their forces, I can not tell; but the next 
night they came in so great a body to the bpera, 
tiiat they out-numbered the enemy. 

This account <^ party patches will, I am afraid, 
appear improbable to those who live at a distance 
tvom the fa^hionalde world, but as it is a distinc* 
tion of a Tery singula* nature, and what perhaps 
may never meet with a parallel, I think I should 
not have discharged the office <k a Mthful Spec* 
tator, had I not recorded it. 
. I have, in former papers, endeavoured to ex^ 
pose this party-rage in women, as it only serves 
to aggravate the hatreds and animosities that 
reign among men, and in a great measure deprives 
the fair sex of those peculiar charms with which 
nature has endowed them. 

When the Romans and Sablnes were at war, 
and just upon the point of giving battle, the wo- 
men who were allied to both of them, interposed 
with so many tears and entreaties, that they pi-e^ 
vented the mutual slaughter which threatened 
both parties, and united them together in a firm 
and lasting peace. 

I would recommend this noble example to our 
British ladies, at a time when theircountry,is torn 
virith so many unnatural divisions, that if they con- 
tinue itwillbeamisfortune to be bom in it. The 
Greeks thought it so improper for women to in- 
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lions, that for this reason, among others, they 
forbade th^m, under pain of death, to be present 
mt the Olympic games, notwithstanding tKes« 
were the public diversions of all Greece, 

As our English women excel those of all na- 
tions in beauty, they should endeavour to out* 
shine them in all other accomplishments proper 
to the sex, and to distinguish themselves as ten* 
der mothers, and faithful wives, rather than as 
ftirious partisans. Female virtues are of a domes- 
tic turn. The family is the proper province for 
private women to shine in. If they must be show- 
ing their zeal for the public, let it not be against 
those who are perhaps of the same family, or at 
least of the same religion or nation, but against 
those who are the open, professed, undoubted 
enemies of their faith, liberty, and country. When 
the Romans were pressed with a foreign enemy, 
the ladies voluntarily contributed all their rings 
and jewels to assist the government under a pub* 
lie exigence;, which appeared so laudable an ac* 
tion in the eyes of their countrymen, that from 
thenceforth it was permitted by a law to pronounce 
public orations at the funeral of a woman in praise 
of the deceased person, which till that time was 
peculiar to men. Would our English ladies, in-* 
stead of sticking on a patch agunst those of their 
own country, snow themsdves so truly public* 
spirited, as to sacrifice every one her necklace 
against the common enemy, what decrees ought 
not to be made in favour of them? 

Since I am recollecting upon this subject such 
passages as occur to my memory out of ancient 
authors, I cam^t omit a senteaice in the cele- 
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brated funorral oration of Pemles, which he sa^ade 
in honour of those brave Athenians that were slafe 
in ^ fight with the Lacedaemonians. After having 
addressed himself to the several ranks and orders 
of his countrymen, and shown them how they i 
lAould behave themselves in the public cause, he 
turns to the female part of his audience; * Aiid 
as for you (says he)* I shall advise you in very few 
words: aspire only to those virtues that are pecu- 
liar to your sexj follow your natural modesty, and 
think it your greatest commendation not to be 
talked of one way or other.' C, 



No, 82. MONDAY, JUNE 4. Bi/ Steele, 

^"^^Ckiput dormna vermk sub hasta. Juv, Sat. 3. v. 33. 
His fortune's ruinM and himself a slave. 

Passing under Ludgate (a) the other day, I 
heard a voice bawling for charity, which I thought 
I had somewhei^ heard before. Con^g near to 
the grate, the prisoner called me by my name, 
and desired I would throw something into the 
bo^; I was x)ut of countenance for him, and did 
as he bid me, by putting in half a crown. I went 
away, reflecting upon the strange constitution of 
some men, and how meanly they behave them- 
selves in all sorts of conditions. The person who 
begged of me is now, as I take it, fifty; I was well 
acquainted with l\im till about the age of twenty- 
five; at which time a good estate fell to him by 
the death of a relation. Upon coming tX) this un- 
expected good fortune, he ran into all the extra- 
vagancies imaginable; was frequently in drunken 
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disputes, broke drawers' heads, talked and swore 
loud, was unmannerly to those above him, and 
insolent to those below him. I could not but re- 
mark that it was the same baseness of spirit 
which worked in his behaviour in both fortunes: 
the same little mind was insolent in riches, and 
shameless in poverty. This accident made me 
muse upon the circumstance of being in debt in 
genera], and solve in my mind what tempers were 
most apt to fall into this error of life, as well as 
the misfortune it must needs be to languish un- 
der such pressures. As for myself, my natural 
aversion to that sort of conversation which makes 
a figure with the generality of mankind, exempts 
me from any temptations to expense; and all my 
business lies within a very narrow compass, which 
is only to give-ian honest man who takes care of 
my estate proper vouchers for his quarterly pay- 
ments to me, and observe what linen my laijndress 
brings and takes away with her once a-week: my 
steward brings his receipts ready for my signing; 
and I have a pretty implement with the, respec- 
tive names of shirts, cravats, handkerchiefs, and 
stockings, with proper numbers, to know how to 
reckon with my laundress. This being almost 
all the business I have in the world for the care 
of my own affairs, I am at full leisure to observe 
upon what others do with relation to their equi- 
page and economy. 

When I walk the street, and observe the hurry 
about me in this town, 

* Where, with like haste, thro* different ways they run. 

Some to undo, and some to be undone; Cooper^s Hill* 
I say, when I behold this vast variety of persons 
and humours, with the pams they both take for 

v«L. n. N 
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the accomplishment of the ends mentioned in the 
above verses of Denham, I can not much wonder 
at the endeavour after gain; but am extremely 
astonished that men can be so insensible of the 
danger of running into debt. One would think it 
impossible a man who is given to contract debts 
should not know that his creditor has from that mo- 
ment in which he transgresses payment, so much 
as that demand comes to, in his debtor's honour, 
liberty and fortune. One would think he did not 
know, that his creditor can say the worst thing 
imaginable of him, to wit. That he is unjust j with- 
out defamation; and can seize his person, without 
being guilty of an assault. Yet such is the loose 
and abandoned turn of some men's minds, that 
they can live under these constant apprehensions, 
and still go on to increase the cause of them. 
Can there be a more low and servile condition 
than to be ashamed or afraid to see any one man 
breathing? yet he that is much in debt, is in that 
condition with relation to twenty different people. 
There are indeed circumstances wherein men of 
honest natures may become liable to debts, by 
some unadvised behaviour in any great point of 
their life, or mortgaging a man's honesty as a se- 
curity for that of another, and the like; but these 
instances are so particular and circumstantiated, 
that they can not come within general considem- 
tions: for one such case as one of these, there are 
ten, where a man, to keep up a farce of retinue 
and grandeur, within, his own house, shall shrink 
at the expectation of surly demands at hia doors. 
The debtor is the creditor's criminal, and all the 
officers of power and state, whom we behold make 
so great a figure, are no other than so many per- 
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sons in authority to make good his charge against 
him. Human society depends upon his having 
the vengeance law sdlots him; and the debtor 
owes his liberty to his neighbour as much as the 
murderer does his life to his prince. 

Our gentry are, generally speaking, in debt: 
and many families have put it into a kind of me- 
thod of being so from generation to generation. 
The father mortgages when his son is very young; 
and the boy is to marry as soon as he is at age, to 
redeem it, and find portions for his sisters: Thisi 
forsooth, is no great inconvenience to him; for 
he may wench, keep a public table, or feed dogs, 
like a worthy English gentleman, till he has out^ 
run half his estate, and leave the sam^ incum- 
brance upon his first-bom; and so on, till one man 
of more vigour than ordinary goes quite through 
the estate, or some man of sense comes into it, 
and scorns to have an estate in partnership, that 
is to say, liable to the demand or insult of any 
man living. There is my friend Sir Andrew, 
though for many years a great and general tra- 
der, was never the defendant in a law-suit, in all 
the perplexity of business, and the iniquity of 
mai^ind at present: no one had any colour for 
the least complaint against his dealings with him. 
This is certainly as uncommon, and dn its pro- 
portion as laudable, in a citizen, as it is in a ge- 
neral never to have suffered a disadvantage in 
fight. How different from this gentleman is Jack 
Truepenny, who has been an old acquaintance of 
Sir Andrew and myself from boys, but could ne- 
ver learn our caution. Jack has a whorish unre- 
sisting good nature, which makes him incapable 
of having a property in any thing. His fortune. 
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his reputation, his time, and his capacity, are at 
any man's service that comes first. When he was 
at school he was whipped thrice a-week for faults 
he took upon him to excuse othersj since he came 
into the business of the world he has been arrest- 
ed twice or thrice a-year for debts he had nothing 
to do with, but as surety for others^ and I remem- 
ber when a friend of his had suffered in the vice 
of the town, all the physic his friend took was 
conveyed to him by Jack, and inscribed, * A bolus 
or an electuary for Mr. Truepenny.' Jack had a 
good estate left him, which came to nothing; be- 
eause he believed all who pretended to demands 
upon iU This easiness and credulity destroy all 
the other merit he has; and he has all his life 
been a sacrifice to others, wkhout ever receiving 
thanks, or doing one good action. 

I will end this discourse with a speech which 
I heard Jack make to one of his creditors, (of 
whom he deserved gentler usage) after lying a 
whole night in custody at his suit. 

'Sir, 

* Your ingratitude for the many kindnesses I 
have done you, shall not make me unthankful 
for the good you have done me, in letting me 
see there is such a man as you in the world. I 
am obliged to you for the diffidence I shall have 
all the rest of my life: I shall hereafter trust no 
man so far as to be in his debt.' R. 
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No, 83. TUESDAY, JUNE 5. By Jlddi$9n. 



And with an empty picture fee^ his mind. Darovir. 

When the weather hinders me from taking 
my diversions without doors, I frequently make 
a little party witli two or three select friends, to 
visit any thing curious that may be seen under 
covert. My principal entertainments of this na- 
ture are pictui-es; insomuch, that when I have 
found the weather set in to be very bad, I have 
taken a whole day's journey to see a gallery, that 
is furnished by the hands of great masters. By 
this means, when the heavens are filled with 
clouds, when the earth swims in rain, an4 all na- 
ture weai*s a lowering countenance, I withdraw 
myself from these uncomfortable scenes i^to the 
visionary worlds of art; where I meet with shi- 
ning landscapes, gilded triumphs, beautiful faces, 
and all those other objects that fill the mif>d with 
gay ideas, and disperse that gloominess which is 
apt to hang upon it in those 4ar]^ disconsolate 
seasons. 

I was some few week$ ago in a course of these 
diversions; which had taken such an entire pos- 
session of my imagination, that they formed in 
it ^ short morning's dream, which 1 shall com- 
municate to my reader rather as the first sketch 
and outlines of a vision than as a finished piece. 

I cjreamt that I was admitted into a long spa- 
cious gallery, which bad one side covered with 
pieces of all the famous painters who ^ire now 
living, 4nd the other with the works of the 
greatest mwters that are de^d. 
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On the side of the living, I saw several per- 
sons busy in drawing, colouring, and designing; 
on the side of the dead painters, I could not dis- 
cover more than one person at work, who was 
exceedingly slow in his motions, and wonderfully 
nice in his touches. 

I was resolved to examine the several artists 
that stood before me, and accordingly applied 
myself to the side of the living. The first I ob- 
served at work in this part of the gallery was 
Vanity^ with his hair tied behind him in a rib- 
band, and dressed like a Frenchman. All the 
faces he drew were very remarkable for their 
smiles, and a certain smirking air which he be- 
stowed indifferently on every age and degree of 
either sex. The tmjoure gai appeared even in 
his judges, bishops, and privy counsellors; in a 
word, all his men were petUa maiiresy and ail his 
women coquettes. The drapery of his figures was 
extremely well suited to his faces, and was made 
up of all the glaring colours that could be mixed 
together; every part of the dress was in a flutter, 
and endeavoured to distinguish itself above the 
rest. 

On the left hand of Vanity stood a laborious 
workman, who I found was his humble admirer, 
and copied after him. He was dressed like a 
German, and had a very hard name that sounded 
something like Stupidity. 

The third artist that I looked over was Faiv- 
tasque^ dressed like a Venetian scaran^ouch. He 
had an excellent hand at chimera, and dealt very 
much in distortions and grimaces. He would 
sometimes affright himself with the phantoms 
that flowed from his pencil. In short, the most 
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elaborate of his pieces was at best but a terrify- 
ing dreamy and one could say nothing more of 
his finest figures than that they were agreeable 
monsters. 

The fourth person I examined was very re- 
markable for his hasty hand, which left his pic- 
ture so unfinished, that the beauty in the picture 
(which was designed to continue as a monument 
of it to posterity), faded sooner than in the per- 
son alter whom it was drawn. He made so much 
haste to despatch his business, that he neither 
gave himself time to clean his pencils, nor mix 
his colours. The name of this expeditious work- 
man was Avarice, • • 

Not far from this artist I saw another of a 
quite different nature, who was dressed in the 
habit of a Dutchman, and known by the name of 
Industry. His figures were wonderfully laboured. 
If he drew the portraiture of a man, he did not 
omit a single hair in his face; if the figure of a 
ship, there was not a rope among the tackle that 
escaped him. He had likewise hung a great part 
of the wall with night-pieces, that seemed to 
show themselves by the candles which were 
lighted up in several parts of them; and were so 
inflamed by the sunshine which accidentally fell 
upon them, that at first sight I could scarce for- 
bear crying out, Fire, 

The five foregoing artists were the most con- 
siderable on this side the gallery; there were in- 
deed several others whom I had not time to look 
into. One of them, however, I could not forbear 
observing, who was very busy in retouching the 
finest pieces, though he produced no originals of 
his own. His pencil aggravated every feature 
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that was before overcharged, loaded every delect, 
and poisoned every colour it touched. Thougb 
this workman did so much mischief on the side 
of the living, he never turned his eye towards 
that of the dead. His name was Enw/. 

Having taken a cursory view of one side of the 
gallery, I turned myself to that which was filled 
by the works of those great masters that were 
dead; when immediately I fancied myself stand- 
ing before a multitude of spectators, and* thou- 
sands of eyes looking upon me at once; for all 
before me appeared so like men and women, that 
I almost forgot they were pictures. Raphael's 
figures st^od in one row, Titian's in another, 
Guido Reni's in a third. One part of the wall 
was peopled by Hannibal Carrache, another by 
Corregio, and another by Rubens. To be short, 
there was not a great master among the dead 
who had not contributed to the embellishment 
of this side of the gallery. The persons that 
owed their being to these several masters, ap- 
peared all of them to be real and alive, and dif- 
fered among one another only in the variety of 
their shapes, complexions, and clothes; so that 
they looked like different nations of the same 
species. 

Observing an old man (who was the same per^ 
son I before mentioned, as the only artist that 
was at work on this side of the gallery) creeping 
up and down from one picture to another, and 
retouching all the fine pieces that stood b^ore 
me, I could not but be very attentive to all hi> 
motions. I found his pencil was so very light, 
that it worked imperceptibly, and, after a thou- 
siad tottdies, ecarce produced fmy visible tiSext 
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in the picture on which he was employed. How- 
ever, as he husied himself incessantly, and re- 
peated touch after touch, without rest or inter- 
mission, he wore off insensibly every little dis- 
agreeable gloss that hung upon a figure. He 
also added such a beautiful brown to the shades, 
and mellowness to the colours, that he made 
dvery picture appear more perfect than when it 
came fresh from the master's pencil. I could 
not forbear looking upon the face of this ancient 
workman, and immediately, by the long lock of 
hair upon his forehead, discovered him to be 
Time, (a) 

Whether it were because the thread of my 
dream was at an end, I can not tell, but upon my 
taking a survey of this imaginary old man, my 
sleep left me. C. 



No, 84. WEDKESDAT, JUNE 6. By Steele, 

QuistaUafando 

Myrmidmurny Dohpumve out duri miles Ulyssei 



Who can such woes relate, without a tear. 
As stern Ulysses must have wept to hear? 

Looking over the old manuscripts wherein the 
private actions of Pharamond are set down by 
way of table-book, I found many things which 
gave me great delight; and as human life turns 
upon the same principles and passions in all 
ages, I thought it very proper to take minutes of 
what passed in that age, for the instruction of 
^is. The antiquary who lent me these papers, 
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gave me a character of Eucrate, the favourite <rf 
Pharamond, extracted from an author who lived 
in that court. The account he gives both of the 
prince and this his faithful friend, will not be 
improper to insert here, becau^ I may have oc- 
casion to mention many of their conversations, 
into whieh these memorials of them may give 
light. 

* Pharamond, when he had a mind to retire for 
an hour or two from the hurry of business and 
fatigue of ceremony, made a signal to Eucrate, 
by putting his hand to his face, placing his arm 
negligently on a window, or some such action at 
appeared indifferent to sill the rest of the com- 
pany. Upon such notice, unobserved by others 
(for their entire intimacy was always a secret) 
Eucrate repaired to his own apartment to receive 
the king. There was a secret access to this part 
of the court, at which Eucrate used to admit 
many whose mean appearance in the eyes of the 
ordinary waiters and door-keepers inade them be 
repulsed from other parts of the palace. 

* Such as these were let in here by the order 
of Eucrate, and had audiences of Pharamond. 
This entrance Pharamond called the gate of the 
unhappy; and the tears of the afflicted who came 
before him, he would say, were bribes received 
by Eucrate; for Eucrate had the most compas- 
sionate spirit of all men living, except his gene- 
rous master, who was always kindled at the least 
affliction which was communicated to him. In 
the regard for the miserable, Eucrate took par- 
ticular care, that the common forms of distress, 
and the idle pretenders to sorrow, about courts, 
who wanted only supplies to luxury, should ne- 
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ver obtifin favour by his means: but the distresses 
which arise from the many inexplicable occur- 
rences that happen among men, the unaccounta- 
ble alienation of parents from their children, 
cruelty of husbands to their wives, poverty oc- 
casioned from shipwreck or fire, the falling out 
of friends, or such other terrible disasters to 
which the life of man is exposed; in cases of this 
nature Eucrate was the patron; and enjoyed this 
part of the royal favour so much without being 
envied, that it was never inquired into by whose 
means what no one else cared for doing, was 
brought about. 

* One evening when Pharamond came into the 
apartment of Eucrate, he found him extremely 
dejected; upon which he asked (with a smile 
which was natural to him) " What, is there any 
one too miserable to be relieved by Pharamond, 
that Eucrate is melancholy? I fear there is^ an- 
swered the favourite, a person without, of agood 
air, well dressed, and though a man in the strength 
of his life, seems to faint under some inconsola- 
ble calamity: all his features seem suffused with 
agony of mind; but I can observe in him, that it 
is more inclined to break away in tears than 
rage. I asked him what he would have? He 
said he would speak to Pharamond. I desired 
his business; he could hardly say to me, Eucrate, 
carry me to the king, my story is not to be told 
twice, I fear I shall not be able to speak it at 
all." Pharamond commanded Eucrate to let 
him enter; he did so, and the gentleman approach- 
ed the king with an air which spoke him under 
the greatest concern in what manner to demean 
himself. The king, who had a quick discerning, 
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relieved him from the oppression he was under, 
and with the most beautiful complacency said 
to him, ^ Sir, do not add to that load of sorrow 
I see in your countenance, the awe of my pre- 
sence: think you are speaking to your friend: if 
the circumstances of your dFstress will admit of 
it, you shall find me so." To whom the stranger 
said: " O excellent Pharamond, name not a friend 
to the unfortunate Spinamont. (a) I had one, hot 
he is dead by mine own hand; but, O Pharamond, 
though it was by the hand of Spinamont, it was 
by the guilt of Pharamond. I come not, O ex- 
cellent prince, to implore your pardon; I come 
to relate my sorrow, a sorrow too great for hu- 
man life to support: from henceforth shall all 
occurrences appear dreams or short intervals of 
amusement, from this one affliction, which has 
seized my very being: pardon me, O Pharamond, 
if my griefs give me leave, that I lay before you, 
in ttie anguish of a woiyided mind, that you, good 
as you are, are guilty of the generous blood spilt 
this day by this unhappy hand; O that it had 
perished before that instantl" Here the stranger 
paused, and recollecting his mind, after some 
little meditation, he went on in a calmer tone and 
gesture as follows: 

* " There is an authority due to distress, and as 
none of human race is above the reach of sor- 
row, none should be above the hearing the voice 
of it; I am sure Pharamond is not. Know then, 
that I have this morning unfortunately killed, in 
a duel, the man whom of all men living I most 
loved. I command myself too much in your 
royal presence, to say, Pharamond, give me my 
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fiiendl Pharamond hs^ taken him from mel I 
will not say, shall thp merciful Pharamond de- 
stroy his own subjects? Will the father of his 
country murder his people? But the merciful 
Pharamond does destroy his subjects, the father 
of his country does murder his people. Fortune 
is so much ;the pursuit of mankind, that all glory 
and honour is in the power of a prince, because 
he has the distribution of their fortunes. It is 
therefore the inadvertency, negligence, or guilt 
of princes, to let any thing grow into custom 
-which is against their laws. A court can make 
fashion and duty walk together; it can never, 
without th^ guilt of a court, happen, that it shall 
not be unfashionable to do what is unlawful. But, 
alas I in the dominions of Pharamond, by the force 
of a tyrant custom, which is misnamed a point 
of honour, the duellist kills his friend whom he 
loves^ and the judge condemns the duellist, while 
he approves his behaviour. Shame is the greatest 
of all evils; what avail laws, when death only at- 
tends the breach of them, and shame obedience 
to them? As for me, O Pharamond, were it pos- 
sible to describe the nameless kinds of compunc- 
tions and tendernesses I feel, when I reflect upon 
the little accidents in our former familiarity, my 
mind swells into sorrow which can not be resist- 
ed enough to be silent in the presence of Phara- 
mond." ' With that he fell into a flood of tears, 
and wept aloud.' " Why should not Pharamond 
hear the anguish he only can relieve others from 
in time to come? Let him hear from me, what 
they feel who have given death by the false mercy 
of his administration, and form to himself the 
vot. n, o 
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vengeance called for by those who have perished 
by his negligence." ' (6) 



No. 85. THURSDAY, JUNE 7. Bl/ MdlsOU. 

Interdum spedosa locis, morataque rede 
Fahida^ milUus veneris, sine pondare et arte, * 
Valdius oblectal papulum, meliusque moraiurf 
Quam versus inopes rerum, migaeque cmarse. Hob. 

Sometimes in rough imd undigested pl^s. 
We meet wiih such a lucky character. 
As being humnur'd right, and well pursu'd. 
Succeeds much better than the shallow verse. 
And chiming trifles of more studious pens. 

RoscoMiros^. 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if thejr 
see any printed or written paper upon the ground, 
to take it up and lay it aside carefully, as not 
knowing but it may contain some pieces of th^r 
Alcoran. I must confess I have so much of the 
Mussulman in me, that I can not forbear looking^ 
into every printed paper which comes in my way, 
under whatsoever despicable circumstances it 
may appear; for as no mortal author, in the or- 
dinary fate and vicissitude of things, knows to 
what use his works may, some time or other, be 
applied, a man may often meet with very cele- 
brated names in a paper of tobacco. I have light- 
ed my pipe more than once with the writings of 
a prelatei and know a friend of mine, who, f6r 
these several years, has converted the essays 6f 
a man of quality into a kind of fringe for his 
candlesticks. I remember, in particular, aft<fr 
having read over a poto of an eminent author 
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on a victoFy, I met with several fra8;ments of it 
upon the next rejoicing day, which had been 
employed in squibs and crackers, and by that 
means celebrated its subject in a double capa- 
city. I once met with a page of Mr. Baxter un- 
der a chrbtmas pye. Whether or no the pastry 
cook had made use of it through chance or wag- 
gery^ for the defence of that superstitious viande^ 
I know not^ but, upon the perusal of it, I con- 
ceived so good an idea of the author's piety, that 
I bought the whole book. 1 have often profited 
l^y the^e accidental readings, and have some- 
times found very curious pieces, that are either 
out of print, or not to be met with in the shops 
of our London booksellers. For this reason, 
-when v^Y friends take a survey of my library, 
they are very much surprised to find, upon the 
$hel( of folios, two long band-boxes standing up- 
right upon my books, till I let them see that 
they ^re ^th of them lined with deep erudition 
^d abstruse literature. I might likewise men- 
tion a p?iper kite, from which I have received 
gr^t improvement^ and a hat-case, which I 
woi^ld not exchange for all the beavers in Great 
Britain. This my inquisitive temper, or rather 
impertinent humour of prying into all sorts of 
writing, with my natural aversion to loquacity, 
gives me a good deal of employment when I en- 
ter any house in the country; for I can not for my 
heart leave a room, before I have thoroughly 
studied the walls of it, and examined the several 
printed papers which are usually pasted upon 
them. The last pi«c& that I met with upon this 
occasion gave me most exquisite pleasure. My 
reader will think I am not serious, when I ac- 
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quaint him that the piece I am going to speak of 
was the old ballad of the Two Children in tiie 
Wood, which is one of the darling songs of tUc 
common people, and has b^en the delight of most 
Englishmen in some part of their age. 

This song is a plain simple copy of natur^ 
destitute of the helps and ornaments of art. The 
tale of it is a pretty, tragical story, and pleases 
for no other reason but because it is a copy of 
nature. There is even a despicable simplicity 
in the verse; and yet because the sentiments ap- 
pear genuine and unaffected, they are able to 
move the mind of the most polite reader with in- 
ward meltings of humanity and compassion. The 
incidents grow out of the subject, and are such 
as are the most proper to excite pity; for which 
reason the whole narration has something in it 
very moving, notwithstanding the author of it 
(whoever he was) has delivered it in such an ab- 
ject phrase and poorness of expression, that the 
quoting, any part of it would look like a design 
of turning it into ridicule. But though the lan- 
guage is mean, the thoughts, as I have before 
said, from one end to the other, are natural, and 
therefore can not fail to please those who are 
not judges of language, or those who, not- 
withstanding they are judges of language, havie 
a true and unprejudiced taste of nature. The 
condition, speech, and behaviour of the dying 
parents, with the age, ihnocence, and distress of 
the children, are set forth in such tender circum- 
stances, that it is impossible for a reader of com- 
mon humanity not to be affecJted with them. As 
for the circumstance of the Robin Red-breast, it 
is indeed a little poetical ornament; and to show 
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the genius of the author, amidst all his simplicity, 
it is just the same kind of fiction which one of 
the greatest of the Latin poets has made use of 
upon a parallel occasion; I mean that passage in 
Horace, where he describes himself, when he was 
a child ^ fallen asleep in a desert wood, and cover- 
ed with leaves by the turtles that took pity on him. 

Me fdbuhm Fulturas in Jpub, 
Mrtiis extra Umen JpuUsBj 



F.vnae nova puerum palumbea 
Texere Od. 4. 1. 3. v. 9. 

In lofty vulture's rising grounds, 

Wijlhout my nurse Apulia's bounds, 

When young and tir'd irith sport and play. 

And bound with pleasing sleep I lay. 

Doves cover'd me with myrtle boughs. Cbsech. 

I have heard that the late lord Dorset, who 
had the greatest wit tempered with the greatest 
candour, and was one of the finest critics, as well 
as the best poets of his age, had a numer6us col- 
lection of old English ballads, and took a parti- 
cular pleasure in the reading of them. I can af- 
firm the same of Mr. Dryden, and know several 
of the most refined writers of our present age 
who are of the same humour. 

I might likewise refer my reader to Meniere's 
thoughts on this subject, as he has expressed 
them in the character of the Misanthrope; but 
those only who arc endowed with a true great- 
ness of soul and genius can divest themselves of 
the little images of lidicule, and admire nature 
in her simplicity and nakedness. As for the little 
conceited wits of the age, who can only show 
their judgment by finding feult, they can not be 
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supposed to admire these productions which ba^e 
nothing to recommend them but the beauties of 
nature, when they do not know how to relish 
even those compositions that, with all the beau- 
ties of nature, have also the additional advan- 
tages of art. 

iVb. 86. FRIDAY, JUNE 8. By Addisoii. 

Hea qucrni dtffidle est crimen mm prodere vulluf O vio . 
How in the looks does conscious guilt appear! Addisov. 

There are several arts which all men are in 
some measure masters of, without having been 
at the pains of learning them. Every one that 
speaks or reasons is a grammarian and a logician, 
though he may be wholly unacquainted with the 
rules of grammar or logic, as they are delivered 
in books and systems. In the same manner every 
one is in some degree a master of that art which 
is generally distinguished by the name of Phy- 
siognomy; and naturally forms to himself the 
character or fortune of a stranger from the fea- 
tures and lineaments of his face. We are no 
sooner presented to any one we never saw befoi^e, 
but we are immediately struck with the idea of a 
proud, a reserved, an affable, or a good-natured 
man; and upon our first going into a company of 
strangers, our benevolence or aversion, awe or 
contempt, rises naturally towards several particu- 
lar persons, before we have heard them speak a 
single word, or so much as know who they are. 

Every passion gives a particular cast to the 
countenancQ, and is apt to discover itself in some 
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feature or other. I have seen an eye curse for 
half an hour together, and an eyebrow call a man 
a scoundrel. Nothing is more common than for 
lovers to complain, resent, languish, despair, and 
die in dumb show. For my own part, I am so 
apt to frame a notion of every man's humour or 
circumstances by his looks, that I have sometimes 
employed myself from Charing-Cross to the Roy- 
al Exchange in drawing the character of those 
who have passed by me. When I see a man with 
a sour ri veiled face, I can not forbear pitying his 
wife; and when I meet with an open ingenuous 
countenance, think on the happiness of his friends, 
bis family snd relations. 

I can not recollect the author of a famous say- 
ing to a stranger who stood silent in his company, 
* Speak, that I may see thee.' But with submis- 
sion, I think we may be better known by our 
looks than by our words, and that a man's speech 
is much more easily disguised than his counte- 
nance. In this case, however^ I think the air of 
the whole face is much more expressive than the 
lines of it: the truth of it is, the air is generally 
nothing else but the inward disposition of the 
mind made visible. 

Those who have established Physiognomy into 
an art, and laid down rules of judging men's tem- 
pers by their faces, have regarded the features 
much more than the air. Martial has a pretty 
epigram on this subject: 

Crine ruber, niger ore, brevispede, lundne lassus: 

Bern magnam prsBBtaSj Zoikf si bonus es. Epiq. 

Thy beard and head are of a difPrent dye; 

Short of one foot, distorted in an eye: 

With all these tokens of a knave complete, 

Should'it thou be honest, thou'rt a dey'lish cheat. 
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I have seen a very ingenious author on tl»« 
subject, who founds his speculations on the sup- 
position, that as a man hath in the mould of bis 
face a remote likeness to that of an ox, a sheep, 
a lion, a hog, or any other creature, he hath the 
same resemblance in the frame of his mind^ and 
is subject to those passions which are predom- 
nant in the creature that appears in his counte- 
nance. Accordingly he gives the prints of seve- 
ral faces that are of a different mould, and by a 
little overcharging the likeness, discovers the 
figures of these several kinds of brutal faces in 
human features (a). I remember in the life of the 
famous prince of Conde, the writer observes, the 
face of that prince was like the face of an eag^e, 
and that the prince was very well pleased to be 
told so. In this case therefore we may be sure, 
that he had in his mind some general implicit 
notion of this art of physiognomy, which I have 
just now mentioned; and that when his courtiers 
told him his face was made like an eagle's, he 
understood them in the same manner as if they 
had told him, there was something in his looks 
which showed him to be strong, active, piercing, 
and of a royal descent. Whether or no the dif- 
ferent motions of the animal spirits, in different 
passions, may have any effect on the mould of 
the face when the lineaments are pliable and ten- 
der, or whether the same kind of souls require 
the same kind of habitations, I shall leave to the 
consideration of the curious. In the mean time, 
I think nothing can be more glorious than for a 
man to give the lie to his face, and to be an hon- 
est, just, good-natured man, in spite of all those 
marks and signatures which nature seems to have 
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set upOH him for the contrarjr. This very often 
happens among those who, instead of being ex- 
asperated by their own looks, or envying the 
looks of others, apply themselves entirely to the 
cultivating of their minds, and getting those 
beauties which arc more lasting and more orna- 
mental. I have seen many an amiable piece of 
deformity: and have observed a certain cheerfuF- 
ness in as bad a system of features as ever was 
clapped together, which hath appeared more 
Idvely than all the blooming charms of an inso- 
lent beauty. There is a double praise due to 
virtue, when it is lodged in a body that seems to 
have been prepared for the reception of vice: in 
many such cases the soul and the body do not 
seem to be fellows. 

Socrates was an Extraordinary instance of this 
nature. There chanced to be a great physiog- 
nomist in his time at Athens, who had made 
strange discoveries of men*s tempers and inclina- 
tions by their outward appearances : Socrates' dis- 
ciples, that they might put this artist to the trial, 
carried him to their master, whom he had never 
seen before, and did not know he was then in 
company with him. After a short examination of 
his face, the physiognomist pronounced him the 
most lewd, libidinous, drunken old fellow that 
he had ever met with in his whole life. Upon 
which the disciples all burst out a laughing, as 
thinking they had detected the falsehood and va- 
nity of his art. But Socrates told them, that the 
principles of his art might be very true, notwith- 
standing his present mistake; for that he himself 
was naturally inclined to those particular vices 
which the physiognomist had discovered in his 
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couBteiiance,butthat he had conquered the strong 
dispositions he was bom with by the dictates erf 
philosophy. 

We are indeed told by an ancient author, that 
Socrates very much resembled Silenus in his 
face; which we find to have been very rightly 
observed from the statues and busts of both, that 
are still extant; as well as on several antique seals 
and precious stones, which are frequently enough 
to be met with in the cabinets of the curious. 
But however observations of this nature may 
sometimes hold, a wise man should be particu- 
larly cautious how he gives credit to a man's out- 
wani appearance. It is an irreparable injustice we 
arc guilty of towards one another, when we are 
prejudiced by the looks and features of those 
whom we do not know. How often do we conceive 
hatred against a person of worth, or fancy a mai 
to be proud or ill-natured by his aspect, whom 
we think we can not esteem too much when we 
are acquainted with his real character? Dr. Moore, 
in his admirable Syttem of Ethics^ reckons this 
particular inclination to take a prejudice against 
a man for his looks among the smaller vices is 
morality; and, if I remember, gives it the name 
of a Prosopol^Mia, L. 

No, 87. SATURDAY, JUNE 9. Steele. 
From the Letter-box. 
—^Nimium ne crede colori, Vina. Ecl. 2. v. 17. 

Trust not too much to an enchanting face. Drtdbn. 

It has been the purpose of several of my spe- 
culations to bring people to an unconcerned be* 
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haviour, with relation to their persons, whether 
beautiful or defective. As the secrets of the Ugly 
Club were exposed to the public, that men might 
«ee there were some noble spirits in the age, who 
are not at all displeased with themselves upon 
coilsiderations which they had no choice in; so 
the discourse concerning Idols tended to lessen 
the value people put upon themselves from per- 
sonal advantages and gifts of nature. As to the 
latter species of mankind, the beauties, whether 
male or female, they are generally the most un- 
trac table people of all others. You are so exces- 
sively perplexed with the particularities in their 
behaviour, that to be at ease, one would be apt to 
wish there were no such creatures. They expect 
so great allowances, and give so little to others, 
that they who have to do with them find in the 
ibain, a man with a better person than ordinary, 
and a beautiful woman, might be very happily 
chsMiged for such to whom nature has been less 
liberal. The handsome fellow is usually so much 
a gentleman, and the fine ^voman hath something 
so becoming, that there is no enduring either of 
them. It has therefore been generally my choice 
to mix with cheerful ugly creatures, rather than 
gentlemen who are graceful enough to omit or 
5o what they please; or beauties who have charms 
esough to do and say what would be disobliging 
in any bnt themselves. 

Diffidence and presumption upon account of 
ourperaons are equally faults; and both arise from 
the want of knowing, or rather endeavouring to 
ki^w ourselves, and for what we ought to be 
valued or neglected. But indeed, I did not ima- 
gine these lit^c considerations and cequettics 
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could have the ill consequences as I find they 
have by the following letters of my correspon- 
dents, where it seems beauty is thrown into the 
account in matters of sale, to those who receive 
no favour from the charmers. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, •TtWie 4. 

^ After I have assured you I am in ©very re- 
spect one of the handsomest young girls about 
town, I need be particular in nothing but the 
make of my face, which has the misfortune to be 
exactly oval. This I take to proceed from a tem- 
per that naturally incl'mes me both to speak and 
hear. 

^ With this account, you may wonder how I can 
have the vanity to offer myself as a candidate, 
which I now do, to a society, where the Specta- 
tor and Hecatissa have been admitted with so 
much applause. I don't want to be put in mind 
how very defective I am in every thing that is 
ugly: I am too sensible of my own unworthiness 
in this particular, and therefore I only propose 
myself as a foil to iht club. 

^ You see how honest I have been to confess 
all my imperfecUons, which is a great deal to 
come from a woman, and what I hope you will 
encourage with the favour of your interest 

' There can be no objection made on the side 
of the matchless Hecatissa, since it is certain I 
shall be in no danger of giving her the least occa- 
sion of jealousy; and then a joint stool in the very 
lowest place at the table is all the honour that is 
coveted by your most humble and obedient ser- 
vant. ROSALIKPA. 

* P. S* I have saciificed my necklace to put in- 
to the piiblic lottery against the common enemy. 
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And last Saturday, about ^ree o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, I beg^n to patch indiffecently on both 
sides of my face.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, Xwicftm, June 7, 1 7 1 1 , 

^ Upon reading your late dissertation concern- 
ing Idoky I can not but complain to you that there 
are, in six or seven places of this city, coffee- 
houses kept by persons of that sisterhood. These 
idols sit and receive all day long the adoration of 
the youth within such and such districts; I know 
in particular goods are not entered as they ought 
to be at the custom house, nor law-reports p*erused 
at the Temple, by reason of one beauty who de- 
tains the young merchants too long near 'Change, 
and another fair one who keeps the students at 
her house when they should be at study. It would 
be worth your, while to see how the idolaters 
alternately offer incense to their tdo/s, and what 
heart burnings arise in those who wait for their 
turn to receive kind aspects, from 4^ose little 
thrones, which all the company, but^Bese lorcrSy 
call the bars. I saw a gentleman turn as pale as 
ashes, because an idol turned the sugar into a 
tea-dish for his rival, and carelessly called the boy 
to serve him, with a" Sirrah! why don't you give 
the gendeman the box to please himself?" Cer- 
tain it is, that a very hopeful young man was taken 
with leads in his pockets, below a bridge, where 
he intended to drown himself, because his idol 
would wash the dish in which she had but just 
drank tea, before she would let him use it. 

' I am sir, a person past being amorous, and 
do not give this information out of envy or jea- 
lousy, but I am a real sufferer by it. These 
lovers take any ^ng for lea and coffee; I saw 
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one yesterday surfeit to make bis courts and aH 
his rivals, at ^e same time, loud in the coir* 
mendationof liquors that went against every body 
in the room that was not in love. While tkese 
young fellows resign their stomachs with their 
hearts, and drink at the iM (a) in thk manner, 
we who come to do business, or talk poUtics, are 
utterly poisoned; they have aJso drams for those 
who are more enamoured thamordmary; and it is 
very common fbr such as are too low in coastitu** 
tion to ogle tHe idol upon the strength of tea, to 
flustei' themselves with warmer liquors; thus ^1 
pretenders advance, as fast as they can, to a fever 
or a diabetes. I must repeat to you, that I do not 
look with an evil eye upon the profit of the tdUbi, 
or the diversions of the lovera, what I hope from 
this remonstrance is only that we plain people 
may not be served as if we were idolaters: tet 
that from the time of publishing this in your pa- 
per, the idlaii would mix ratsbane only for their 
admirers, and take more care of us who do not 
love them. I am, sir, yoursj T. T.* 

R. 



No, 88. MONDAY, JUNE 11. By Stcdk. 

Quid dominifadeniy audent cum taUa fares? Vi»6, 
What will not masters do, when servants thus presume? 

^ MR. SPECTATOR. 30, 17U. 

^ I HAVE no small value for your endeavours to 
lay before the world what may escape their obser- 
vation, and yet highly conduces to their sendee. 
You have, I think, succeeded very weU on mmy 
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subjects; and seem to have been conversant in 
very different scenes of life. But in the eonsidera- 
lions of mankind, as a Spectator, you should not 
omit circumstances which relate to the inferior 
part of the world, any more than those which con.- 
cera the greater. There is one thing in particu- 
law which I wonder you have not touched upon, 
and that is, the general corruption of manners in 
the servants of Great Britain. I am a man that 
have travelled and seen many nations, but have 
for seven years last past resided constantly in 
LfOndon, or within twenty miles of it. In this time 
I have contracted a numerous acquaintance among 
the best sort of people, and have hardly found 
one of them happy in their servants. This is mat- 
ter of g^at astonishment to foreigners, and all 
such as have visited foreign countri€l^r«specially 
since we can not but observe, that there is no part 
of the world where servants have those privileges 
and advantages as in England: they have no where 
else such plentiful diet, large wagiis, or indulgent 
liberty. There is no place whfi^ they labour 
less, and yet where they are so Iple respectful, 
more wasteful, more negligent, or where they so 
frequently change their masters. To this I attri- 
bute, in a great measure, the frequent robberies 
and losses which we sufl^r on the high road and 
in our own houses. That, indeed, which gives me 
the present thought of this l^ind is, that a careless 
groom of mine has spoiled me the prettiest pad 
in the world with only riding him ten miles; and 
I assure you,' if I were to make a register of all the 
horses I have known thus abused by negligence 
of servants, the number would mount a regiment. 
I wish you would give us your observations, that 
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we may know how to treat these rogfues, or that 
we masters may enter into measures to reform 
them. Pray give us a speculation in general 
about servants, and you make me yours, 

' Philo-Britannicus.* 

^ P. S. Pray do not omit the mention of grooms 
in particular.' 

This honest gentleman, who is so desirous that 
I should write a s atire upon grooms, has a great 
deal of hgg^^mm^Bomsli and I know no 

evil whieli loii<^^^^^^H|i]id so much as this 
of the misl^hi^^^^^^^Bjfeits. 

The complailB^^^^^Bl' runs wholly upon 
men servants; aijpMHHHKbute the licentious- 
ness which has at present prevailed among them, 
to nothing but what an hundred* before me have 
ascribed it to, the custom of giving board wages: 
this one instance of false economy is sufficient to 
debauch the whole nation of servants, and makes 
them as it were but for some part of their time in 
that quality. They are either attending in places 
where they meet and run into clubs, or else if 
they wait at taverns, they eat after their masters, 
and reserve their wages for other occasions. 
From hence it arises, that they are but in a lower 
degree what their masters themselves are; and 
usually affect an imitation of their manners: and 
you have in liveries, beaux, fops and coxcombs, 
in as high perfection as among people that keep 
equipages. It is a common humour among the re- 
tinue of people of quality, when they are in their 
reveh, that is, when they are out of their masters' 
sight, to assume in a humorous way the names 
and titles of those whose liveries they wear. By 
which means characters and distinctions become 
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90 familiir to them, that it is to this among other 
causes, oae may impute a certain insolence among 
our servants^ that they take no notice of any gen- 
tleman, though they know him ever so well, ex- 
cept he is an acquaintance of their masters. 

My obscurity and taciturnity leave me at liber- 
ty, without scandal, to dine, if I think fit, at a com- 
mon ordinary, in the meanest as well as the most 
sumptuous house of entertainment. Falling in the 
other day at a victualling house near the House 
of Peers, I heard the maid come down and tell 
the landlady at the bar, that my lord bishop swore 
he would throw her out at the window, if she did 
not bring up more mild beer, and that my lord 
duke would have a double mug of purl. My sur- 
prise was increased, in hearing loud and rustic 
voices speak and answer to each other upon 
public affairs, by the names of the most illustrious 
of our nobility; until of a sudden one came run- 
ning in, and cried the house was rising. Down 
came all the company together, and awayl the 
ale-house was immediately filled with clamour, 
and scoring one mug to the marquis of such a 
place, oiLand vinegar to such an earl, three quarts 
to my new lord for wetting his title, and so forth. 
It is a thing too notorious to mention the crowds 
of senranit, and their insolence, near the courts 
of justice, and the stairs towards the supreme as- 
sembly, where there is an universal mockery of 
all order, such riotous clamour and licentious con- 
fusion, that one would think the whole nation 
lived in jest, and that there was no such thing as 
rule and distmction among us. 

The next place of resort, wherein the sertile 
world are let loose, is at the entrance of Hyde- 
p2 
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Park, while the gentry are at the ring. («) Hitiier 
people bring their lacques out of state, and here 
it is that all they say at their tables, and act in 
their hov^s, is communicated to the whole town. 
There are men of wit in all conditions of life; 
and mixing with these people at their diversions, 
I have hesud coquetts and prudes as well rallied, 
and insolence and pride exposed (allowing for 
their want of education) with as much humour and 
good sense as in the politest companies. It is a 
general observation, that all dependents run in 
some measure into the manners and behaviour of 
those whom they serve; you shall frequently meet 
with lovers and men of intrigue among the lac^ 
ques, as well as at White's, or in the side boxes. 
I remember some years ago an instance of this 
kind. A footman to a colonel of the guards 
used frequently, when his master was out of the 
way, to carry on amours and make assignations in 
his master's clothes. The fellow had a very good 
person, and there are very many women that 
think no further than the outside of a gentleman: 
besides which he was almost as learned a man as 
the colonel himself; I say, thus qualified, the fel- 
low could scrawl billet-doux so well, and furnish 
a conversation on the common topics, that he had, 
as they call it, a great deal of good business on 
his hands. It happened one day, that coming down 
a tavern stairs in his master's fine guard coat, 
with a well dressed woman masked, he met the 
colonel coming up with other company: but with 
a ready assurance he quitted his lady, came up to 
him, and said, ' Sir, I know you have too much 
respect for yourself to cane me in this honoura- 
ble habit^ but you see.there is a lady in the case, 
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and I hope on that score also you will put off your 
anger till I have told you all another time.' Af- 
ter a little pause the colonel cleared up his coun- 
tenance, and with an air of familiarity whispered 
his man apart, ' Sirrah, bring the lady with you 
to ask pardon for you;' then aloud, ^ look to it, 
Will, I'll never forgive you else.' The fellow 
went back to his mistress, and telling her with a 
loud voice and an oath, that was the honestest 
fellow in the world, conveyed her to a hackney 
coach. 

But the many irregularities committed by ser- 
vants in theplaces abovementioned, as well as in 
the theatres, of which masters are generally the 
occasions, are too various not to need being re- 
sumed on another occasion. R. 
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No. S9. TUESDAY, JUNE 12. By ASdUon. 

JFinem animo certtimffnuerisque viatica eania* 
Cras hoc fid. Idem eras fiet. Quid? quum magnum^ 
Nempt mem donas? scd cum lux altera venii, 
Jam eras hesiemitm eonsumpmrnusf eooe aUud cras 
Egerit hoe annoe, et semper pauUtmerUtUtra. 
I&m quamvis prope ie, quamvis temone sub unot 
Fertentem sese frustra sectabere cmithum, Pebs. 

Pers, From thee both old and young, with profit learo 
The bonds of good and evil to discern. 

Com. Unhappy he who doea this work adjourn. 
And to to-morrow would the search delayi 
Ilia lazy morrow will be like to-day. 

Pers. But is one day of ease too much to borrow? 

Cam. Yes, sure: for yesterday was once to-morrow. 
That yesterday is gone, and nothing gain'd; 
And all thy fruitless days will tlius bedrain'd: 
For thou hast more to-morrows yet to ask, 
And wilt be ever to begin th)r (ask; 
Who, like the hindmost chariot wheels are curst. 
Still to be near, but ne'er to reach the first, drtveit. 

As my correspondents upon the subject of love 
are very numerous, it is my design, if possible 
to range them under several heads, and address 
myself to them at different times. The first 
branch of them, to whose service I shall dedicate 
this paper, are those that have to do with women 
of dilatory tempers, who are for spinning out 
the time of courtship to an immoderate length, 
without being able either to close with their lo- 
vers or to dismiss them. I have many letters by 
me filled with complaints against this sort of wo- 
men. In one of them, no lejs a man than a bro- 
ther of the coif (a) tells me, that he began his 
suit vicesimo nono Caroli secundi^ before he had 
been a twelve month at the templej that he pro- 
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secuted it for mknj years after he was called to 
the bar; that at present he is a Serjeant at law; 
and notwithstanding he hoped that matters would 
have been long since brought to an issue, the 
fair one still demurs, I am so well pleased with 
this gentleman's phrase, that I shall distinguish 
this sect of women by the title of Demurrers, I 
find by another letter from one who calls him- 
self Thyrsis, that his mistress has been deiftur- 
ring above these seven years. But among all 
my plaintiffs of this nature, I most pity the un- 
fortunate Philander, a man of a constant passion 
and plentiful fortune, who sets forth that the timo- 
rous and irresolute Sylvia has demurred till 
she is past child-bearing. Strephon appears by 
his letter to be a very choleric- lovei^, and irrevo- 
cably smitten with one that demurs out of self- 
interest. He tells me with great passion that 
she has bubbled him out of his youth; that she 
drilled him on to five and fifty, and that he vcri- 
. ly believes she will drop him in his old age, if 
she can find her account in another. I shall con- 
clude this narrative with a letter from honest 
Sam Hopewell, a very pleasant fellow, who it 
seems has at last married a demurrer: I must 
only premise, that Sam, who is a very good bot- 
tle-companion, has been the diversion of his 
friends upon account of his passion ever since 
the year one thousand sbt hundred and eighty-one. 

' DEAR SIR. 

* You know very well my passion for Mrs. Mar- 
tha, and what a dance she has led me; she took 
me out at the age of two and twenty, and dodged 
with me above thirty years. I have loved her 
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till she has grown as gray as a cat, and am witk 
much ado become the master of her person, 
such as it is at present. She is, hotrevef, in mj 
%ye, a very charming old woman. We oftea 
lament that we did not marry sooner, but she has 
nobody to blame for it but herself: you know 
very well that she would never think of me 
whUe she had a tooth in her head. I have put 
the date of my passion (mno amoris trigmm 
primo) instead of a posy on my wedding-ring. I 
expect you should send me a congratulatory let- 
ter, or if you please, an epithalamium upon this 
occasion. 

* Mrs. Martha's and your's eternally, 

Sam Hopewell.' 

In order to banish an evil out of the workf, 
liiat does not only produce great uneasiness 
to private persons, but has also a very bad in- 
fluence on the public, I shall endeavour to show 
the fblly of demurrage^ from two or three re- 
flections, which I earnestly recommend to the 
thoughts of my fair readers. 

First of all, I would have them seriously Ihifik 
on the shortness of their time. Life is not long 
enough for a coquette to play all her tricks in. A 
timorous woman drops into her grave before she 
has done deliberating. Were the age of man the 
same that it was before the flood, a lady might 
sacrifice half a century to a scruple, and be two 
or three ages in demurring. Had she nine hun- 
dred years good, she might hold out to the ccm- 
version of the Jews before she thought fit to be 
prevailed upon. But alas! she ought to play her 
part in haste, when she considers that she is sttb» 
aenly to quit the stage, and make room forothers. 
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In the secoBd place I wo^ld 4esire my female 
reader to consider, that as the term of life i^ 
short, that of beauty is much shorter. The fine$t 
skin wrinkles in a few years, and loses the 
strength of its colouring so soon, that we have 
scarce time to admire it. I might embellish this 
subject with roses and rainbows, and several other 
ingenious conceits, which I may possibls reserve 
for another opportunity. 

There is a third consideration which I would 
likewise recommend to a demurrer, and that is 
the great danger of her falling in love when she 
is about threescore, if she can not satisfy her 
doubts and scruples before that time. There is a 
kind of latter spring that sometimes gets into the 
blood of an old woman, and turns her into a very 
odd sort of an animal. I would therefore have the 
demurrer consider what a strange hgur^he will 
make, if she chances to get over all difficulties, 
and comes to a £nal resolution in that unseasona- 
ble part of her life. 

I would not however be understood, by any 
thing I have here said, to discourage that natural 
modesty in the sex, which renders a retreat from 
the first approaches of a loyer both fashionable 
and gleeful: all that I intend is, to advise them, 
when they are prompted by reason and inclina- 
tion, to demur only out of form, and so far as der 
cency requires. A virtuous woman should reject 
the first offer of marriage, as a good man does 
that of a bishopric: but I would advise neither 
the one nor the other to persist in refusing what 
they secretly approve. I would in this particular 
propose the example of Eve to all her daughters, 
as Milton has represented her in the following 
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passage, which I can notforbear transcribing en- 
tire, though only the twelve last lines are to my 
present purpose. 

* The rib he formM and fiuhlonM with his hmnds; 
Under hit forming hands a creature grew, 
Man tike, but difT'rent sex: so lovely fair! 
That what seem'd fair in all the world seem'd now 
Mean, or in her summ'd up, in her contain'd. 
And into her looks; which from that time infus'd 
Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before: 
And into all things from her air inspired 
The spirit of love and amorous delight. 

' She disappear* d, and left me dark! I wak'd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure. 
When out of hope, behold her! not far off. 
Such as 1 saw her in my dream, adorn'd 
With what all earth or heav'n could bestow 
Ta make her amiable. On she came, 
Lai#y her heav'nly Maker, though unseen. 
And guided by his voice; nor uninform'd 
Of nuptial sanctity, and marriage rites; 
Grace was in all her steps, heav'n in her eye. 
In every gesture, dignity and love! 
I, oveijoy'd could not forbear aloud; 
<* This turn hath made amends; thou hast fuffilFJ 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign! 
Giver of all thingrs fair! but fairest this 
Of all thy gifts, nor enviest. I now see 
Bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh, myseir* 

' She heard me thus, and though divinely brought, 
Yet innocence, and virgin modesty. 
Her virtue, and the conscience of her worth, 
That would be woo*d and not unsought be won. 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retii'^d. 
The more desirable: or, to say all, 
Nature herself, though pure of sinful thought. 
Wrought in her so, that seeing me she turn*d 
I foUow'd her; she what was hoaotir knew. 
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And wilh obsequious majesty approv'4 

My pleaded reason. To the nuptial bow*^ 

I led her blushing like the morn.*— L. 



No. 90. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13. Sy Addi$on» 

" —^Magnus ame viribus igfda 
Jncamim furit ^ Vibg. Georg. 3. T. 99. 

In vain be burns, like hasty stubble fires. Dbtmv. 

There is not, in my opinion, a considei^ation 
more effectual to extinguish inordinate desires 
in the soul of man, than the notions of Plato and 
his foHowers upon that subject. They tell us, . 
that every passion which has been contracted by 
the soul during her residence in the body, re« 
mains with her in a separate state; and that the 
spul in the body, or out of the body, differs no 
more than the man does from himself, when he 
is in his house, or in the open air. When therefore 
the obscene passions in particular have once ta- 
ken root, and spread themselves in the soul, they 
cleave to her inseparably, and remain in her for 
ever, after the body is cast off and thrown aside. 
As an argument to confirm this their doctrine, 
they observe, that a lewd youth who goes on in a 
continued course of voluptuousness, advances by 
degrees into a libidinous old man; and that th^ 
passion survives in the mind, when it is altoge- 
ther dead in the bodyj nay, that the desire grows 
more violent, and (like all other habits) gathers 
strength by age, at the same time that it has no 
power of executing its own purposes. If, say they, 
•the soul is the most subject to these pfisaions at 
^ time when it has the least instigations ^m the 
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body, we may well suppose she will still retain 
them when she is entirely divested of it. The 
very substance of the soul is festered with them, 
the gangrene is gone too far to be ever cured; 
the inflammation will rage to all eternity. 

In this, therefore, (say the Platonists) consists 
the punishment of a voluptuous man after death; 
he is tormented with desires which it is impossi- 
ble for him to gratify, solicited by a passion that 
has neither objects nor organs adapted to it; 
he lives in a state of invincible desire and impo- 
tence, and always bums in the pursuit of what he 
always despairs to possess. It is for this reason 
fsays Plato) that the souls of the dead "Appear 
irequently in cemeteries, and hover about the 
places where their bodies are buried, as still 
hankering after their old brutal pleasures, and 
desiring again to enter the body that gave them 
an opportunity of fulfilling them. 

Some of our most eminent divines have made 
use of this Platonic notion, so far as it regards 
the subsistence of our passions after death, with 
great beauty and strength of reason. Plato in- 
deed carries the thought very far, when he grafts 
upon it his opinion <^ ghosts appearing in places 
of burial. Though I must confess if one did be- 
Ueve that the departed souls of men and women 
wandered np and down in these lower regions, 
and entertained themselves with the sight of their 
species, one could not devise a more proper hell 
fer an impure spirit than that which Plato has 
touched upon. 

The ancients seem to have drawn such a state 
of torments in the description of Tantalus, who 
was punished with the rage of an eternal thirst, 
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and set up te the chin in water that fled from his 
lips whenever he attempted to drink it. 

Virgil, who has cast the whole system of Pla^ 
tonic philosophy, so far as it relates to the soul 
of man, into beautiful allegories, in the sixth 
book of his iEneid, gives us the punishment of a 
voluptuary after death, not unlike that which we 
are here speaking of. 

^—^ lAMsent gemalUm aJtiB 
J^ureajukmtonst e^ubeque imie ora paraim 
Jiegi/ico kiicu: Ftmartmi maxima jtucta 
Acciiatt et manibus proMbet continjgere men»a»; 
Exurgitque facem atiolkns, atque intonat ore, iEK. 

They lie below on e;oIden beds display'd, 
And genial feasts with regal pomp are made; 
The queen of fiiries hy their side is set. 
And snatches from their mouths th' untasted meat; 
Which if they touch, her hissing snakes she rears. 
Tossing her torch, and thund'ring in their ears. Dbtsiit. 

That I may a little alleviate the severity of this 
my speculation (which otherwise may lose me 
several of my polite readers,) I shall translate a 
story that has been quoted upon another occasion 
by one of the most learned men of the present 
age, as I find it in the original. The reader will 
see it is not foreign to my present subject, and I 
dare say will think it a lively r^resentation of a 
person lying under the torments of such a kind 
of TantaUam or Platonic hell as that which we 
have now under consideration. Monsieur Pon- 
tignan, speaking of a love adventure that happen- 
ed to him in the country, gives the following 
account of it. (a) 

* When I was in the country last summer, I 
was often in company with a couple of charming 
women, who had all the wit and beauty one could 
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desire in female companions, with a dash of co- 
quetry, that, from time to time, gave me a great 
many agreeable torments. I was, after my way, 
in love with both of them, and had such frequent 
opportunities of pleading my passion to them 
when they were asunder, that I had reason to 
hope for particular favours from each of them. 
As I was walking one evening in my chamber 
with nothing about me but my night-gown, they 
both came into my room and told me they had a 
very pleasant trick to put upon ^ gentleman that 
was in the same house, provided I would bear a 
part in it. Upon this they told me such a plausi- 
ble story, that I laughed at their contrivance, and 
agreed to do whatever they should require of me. 
They immediately began to swaddle me up in my 
night-gown with long pieces of linen, which they 
folded about me till they had wrapped me in above 
an hundred yards of swathe: my arms were press- 
ed to my sides, and my legs closed together by 
80 many wrappers one over another, that I look- 
ed like an Egyptian mummy. As I stood bolt- 
upright- upon one end in this antique figure, one 
of the ladies burst out a-laughing.' * And now, 
Pontignan,* says she, * we intend to perform the 
promise that we find you have extorted from each 
of us. You have often asked the favour of us, and 
I dare say you are a better bred cavalier than to 
refuse to go to bed to two ladies that desire it of 
you.^ * After having stood a fit of laughter, I 
begged them to uncase me, and do with me what 
they pleased. No, no, said they, we like you very 
well as you are; and upon that ordered me to be 
carried to one of their houses, and put to bed in 
all my swaddles. The room was lighted up on all 
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sides; and I was laid very decently between t 
pair of sheets, with my head (which was indeed 
the only part I could move) upon a very high 
pillow; this was no sooner done, but my two fe* 
male friends came into bed to me in their finest 
night-clothes. You may easily guess at the conr 
dition of a man that saw a couple of the most 
beautiful women in the world undress and a-bed 
with him, without being able to stir hand or foot, 
I begged them to release me, and struggled all I 
could to get loose, which I did with so much 
violence, that about midnight they both leaped 
out of the bed, crying out diey were undone. But 
seeing me safe, they took their posts again, and 
renewed their raillery. Finding all my prayer& 
and endeavours were lost, I composed myself as 
well as I <!ould, and told them, that if they would 
not unbind me, I would fall asleep between them, 
and by that means disgrace them for ever: but 
alas! this was impossible; could I have been dis- 
posed to it, they would have prevented me by se- 
veral little ill-natured caresses and endearments 
which they bestowed upon me. As much devoted 
as I am to womankind, I would not pass such 
another night to be master of the whole sex. My 
reader will doubtless be curious to know what 
became of me the next morning. Why truly my 
bed-fellows left me about an hour before day, and 
told me, if I would be good and lie still, they 
would send somebody to take me up as soon as 
it was time for me to rise: accordingly, about 
nine o'clock in the morning, an old woman came 
to unswathe me. I bore all this very patiently, 
being resolved to take nay revenge of my tol*- 
meators, and to keep no measures with them as 
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soon as I was at liberty; but upon asking: my old 
woman what was become of the two ladies, she 
told me she believed they were by that time 
within sight of Paris, for that they went away 
in a coach and six before five o'clock in the 
morning.' 

iVb.91. THURSDAY, JUNE 14. By Sfcek. 

Jnfunai ignanque rutmt^ amor omnihu idem, Vibo. 
—They rush into the flame; 

For love is lord of all, and is in all the same. DarsEV. 

Though the subjAt I am now going upon 
would be much more properly the foundation of 
a comedy, I can not forbear inserting the circum- 
stances which pleased me in the account a young 
lady gave me of the loves of a family in town, 
which shall be nameless^ or rather, for the better 
sound and elevation of the history, instead of Mr. 
and Mrs. such a one, I shall call them by feigned 
names. Without further preface, you are to ^ow 
that within the liberties of the city of Westmin- 
ster lives the lady Honoria, a widow about the 
age of forty, of a healthy constitution, gay tem- 
per, and elegant person. She dresses a little too 
much like a girl, affects a childish fondness in 
the tone of her voice, sometimes a pretty sullen- 
ness in the leaning of her head, and now and then 
a downcast of her eyes on her fan: neither her 
imagination nor her health would ever give her 
to know that she is turned of twenty; but that in 
the midst of these pretty softnesses, and airs of 
delicacy and attraction, she has a tall dau^vter 
within a fortnight of fifteen, who impertinently 
» 
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comes into the room, and towers so much to- 
wards woman, that her mother is always check- 
ed by her presence, and every charm of Honoria 
f droops at the entrance of Flavia. The agreeable 
Flavia would be what she is not, as well as her 
mother Honoriai but all their beholders are more 
partial to an affectation of what a person is grow- 
ing up to, than of what has been already enjoyed, 
and is gone for ever. It is therefore allowed to 
Flavia to look forward, but not to Honoria to 
look back. Flavia is no way dependent on her 
mother with relation to her fortune, for which 
reason they live almost upon an ^quality in con- 
versation: and as Honoria has Igiven Flavia to 
understand, that it is ill-bred to be always calling 
mother, Flavia is as well pleased never to be call- 
ed child. It happens by this means^ that these 
ladies are generally rivals in all places where 
they appear, and the words mother and daughter 
never pass between them but out of spite. Flavia 
one night at a play observing Honoria draw the 
eyes of several in the pit, called to a lady who sat 
by her, and bid her ask her mother to lend her 
her snuff-box for one moment. Another time, 
when a lover of Honoria was on his knees be- 
seeching the favour to kiss her hand, Flavia, 
rushing into the room, kneeled down by him, and 
asked her blessing. Several of these contradic- 
tory acts of duty have raised between them such 
a coldness, that they generally converse, when 
they are in mixed company, by way of talking at 
one another, and not to one another. Honoria is 
ever complaining of a certain sufficiency in the 
young women of this age, who assume to them- 
4dve6 an authority of carrying all things before 
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them, as if they were possessors of the esteem of 
manlund, and all who were but a year before them 
in the world were neglected or deceased. Flavia, 
upon such a provocation, is sure to observe, that 
there are people who can resign nothing, and 
know not how to give up what they know they 
can not hold; that there are those who will not 
allow youth their follies, not because they are 
themselves past them, but because they love to 
continue in them. These beauties rival each other 
on all occasions, not that they have always had 
the same lovers, but each has kept up a vanity to 
show the other the charms of her lover. Dick 
Crastin and Tom Tulip, among many others, have 
of late been pretenders in this family; Dick to 
Honoria, Tom to Flavia. Dick is the only sur- 
viving beau of the last age, and Tom almost the 
only one that keeps up that order of men in this. 

I wish I could repeat the little circumstances 
of a conversation of the four lovers, with the spi- 
rit in which the young lady I had my account 
from, represented it at a visit where I had the 
honour to be present; but it seems Dick Crastin, 
the admirer of Honoria, and Tom Tulip, the 
pretender to Flavia, were purposely admitted to- 
gether by the ladies, that each might show the 
other that her lover had the superiority in the 
accomplishments of that sort of creature whom 
the sillier part of women call a fine gentleman. 
As this age has a much more gross taste in court- 
ship, as well as in every thing else, than the last 
had, these gentlemen are instances of it in their 
different manner of application. Tulip is evef 
making allusions to the vigour of his person, th6 
sinewy force of hi? m^ke; whil^ Crastin professes 
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a wary observation of the turns of his mistress's 
mind. Tulip gives himself the air of a resistless 
ravisher, Crastin practises that of a skilful lover. 
Poetry is the inseparable property of every man 
in love; and as men of wit write verses on those 
occasions, the rest of the world repeat the verses 
of others. These servants of the ladies were used 
to imitate their manner of conversation, and al- 
lude to one another, rather than interchange dis- 
course in what they said when they met. Tulip 
the other day seized his mistress's hand, and re- 
peated out of Ovid's Art of Lovct- 

< Tis I can in soft battles pass the n1ghf» 
Yet rise next morning vigorous for the fight, 
Fresh as the day, and active as the light.' 

' Upon hearing this, Crastin, with an air of de*. 
ference, played Honoria's fan, and repeated, 

* Sedley has that prevailing gentle art, 
That/:an, with a resistless charm, impart 
The loosest wishes to the chastest heart; 
liaise such a conflict, kindle such a fire, , 
Between declining virtue and desire, 
Till the poor vanquished maid dissolves away 
In dreams all night, in sighs and tears all day/ 

When Crastin had uttered these verses, with 
a tenderness which at once spoke passion and 
respect, Honoria cast a triumphant glance at 
Flavia, as exulting in the elegance of Crastin's 
courtship, and upbraiding her with the homeli- 
ness of Tulip's. Tulip understood the reproach, 
and in return began to applaud the wisdom of old 
amorous gentlemen, who turned their mistress's 
imagination as far as possible from what they had 
loBg themselves forgot, and ended his discourse 
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with a sly commendation of the doctrine of Pla- 
tonic love:, at the same time he ran over, with a 
laughing eye, Crastin's thin legs, meagre looks, 
and spare body. The old gentleman immediately 
left the room with some disorder, and the con- 
versation fell upon untimely passion, after love, 
and unseasonable youth. Tulip sung, danced, 
moved before the glass, led his mistress half a 
minuet, hummed 

<Celia the fair, in the bloom of fifteen:' 

when there came a servant with a letter to him, 
which was as fbUows: 

* SIR, 

< I UNDERSTAND vcry wcU what you meant by 
your mention of Platonic love. I shall be glad to 
meet you immediately in Hyde-Park, or behind 
Montague-House, or attend you to Bam Elms,^) 
or any other fashionable place that is iit for a gen- 
tleman to die in, that you shall appoiht for, sir, 
* Your most humble servant, 

* RICHARD CRASTIN.' 

Tulip's colour changed at the reading of this 
epistle; for which reason his mistress snatched it 
to read the contents. While, she was doing so, 
Tulip went away, and the ladies now agreeing in 
a common calamity, bewailed together the dan- 
ger of their lovers. They immediately undressed 
to go out, and took hackneys to prevent mischief 
but after alarming all parts of the town, Crastin 
was found by his widow in his pumps at Hyde- 
Park, which appointment Tulip never kept, but 
made his escape into the country. Flavia tears 
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her hair for his inglorious safety, curses and de- 
spises her charmer, is fallen in love with Cras- 
tin: which is the first part of the history of the 
Rival Mother. R.(A) 



iVb. 92. FRIDAY, JUNE 15. By Addtsoti, 

Conoimprope dissentire viderUut, 

J^oscerUes vano muUum diversa pakUo: 

Qmddem? Quidiwndem? Hon. 

IMITATSD. 

—What would you have me do, 
l^hen out of twenty 1 can please not two? 
One likes the pheasant's wing, and one the leg; 
The vulgar boil, the learned roast an egg; 
Hard task to hit the palate of such guests. Pop^. 

Looking ovei^ the late packets of letters which 
have been sent to me, I found the following one: 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Your paper is a part of my tea-equipage; and 
my servant knows my humour so well, that call- 
ing for my breakfast this morning (it being past 
my usual hour) she answered, thfe Spectator was 
not yet come in; but that the tea-kettle boiled, 
and she expected it every moment. Having th»s 
in part signified to you the esteem and veneration 
which I have for you, I must put you in mind of 
the catalogue of books which you have promised 
to recommend to our sex: for I have deferred 
furnishing my closet with authors, till I receive 
your advice in this particular, being your daily 
disciple and humble servant, < Leonora.* 
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In answer to my fair disciple, whom I am Tery 
proud of, I must acquaint her, and the rest of my 
readers, that since I have called out for help in 
my catalogue of a lady's library, I haye received 
many letters upon that head, some of which I 
shall give an account of. 

In the first class I shall take notice of those 
which come to me from eminent booksellers, 
who every one of them mention with respect the 
authors they have printed, and consequently have 
an eye to their own advantage more than to that 
of the ladies. One tells me, that he thinks it ab- 
solutely necessary for women to have true notions 
of right and equity, and that therefore they can 
not peruse a better book than Dalton's Country 
Justice; another thinks they can not be without 
The Complete Jockey. A third, observing the 
cuviosity and desire of prying into secrets, which 
he tells me is natural to the fair sex, is of opinion 
this female inclination, if well directed, might 
turn very much to their advantage, and therefore 
recommends to me Mr. Mede upon the Rcvela* 
tions. A fourth lays it down as an unquestionable , 
truth, that a lady can not be thoroughly accom- | 
plished who has not read the Secret Treaties and 
Negociations of Marshal D'Estrades, Mr. Jacob 
Tonson, junr. is of opinion, that Bayle's Diction- 
ary might be of very great use to the ladies, in 
order to make them general scholars. Another, 
whose name I have forgotten, thinks it highly 
proper that every woman with child should read 
Mr. Wall's History of Infant Baptism; as another 
is very importunate with me to recommend to aH | 
my female readers The Finishing Stroke; being 
a Vindication of the Patriarchal Scheme, &c. 
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In the second class I shall mention books which 
are recommended by husbands, if I may believe 
the writers of them. Whether or no they are real 
husbands or personated ones I can not tell, but 
the books they recommend are as follows: A 
Paraphrase on the History of Susanna. Rules to 
keep Lent. The Christian's Overthrow prevent- 
ed. A Dissuasive from the Play-house. The Vir- 
tues of Camphor, with Directions to make Cam- 
phor Tea. The Pleasures of a Country Life. The 
Government of the Tongue. A letter dated from 
Cheapside, desires me that I would advise all 
young wives to make themselves mistresses of 
Wingate's Arithmetic, and concludes with a 
postscript, that he hopes I will not forget the 
Countess of Kent's Receipts. 

I may reckon the ladies themselves as a third • 
class among these my correspondents and privy- 
counsellors. In a letter from one of them, I am 
advised to place Pharamond at the head of my 
catalo^e, and if I think proper, to give the se- 
cond place to Cassandra, (a) Coquetilla begs me 
not to think of nailing W9men upon their knees 
with manuals of devotion, nor of scorching their 
faces with books of housewifery. Florella desires 
to know if there are any books written against 
prudes, and in treats me, if there are, to give them 
a place in my library. Plays of all sorts have their 
several advocates: All for Love is mentioned in 
above fifteen letters; Sophonisba, or Hannibal's 
Overthrow, in a dozen; The Innocent Adultery is 
likewise highly approved of; Mithridates, King 
of Pontus, has many friends; Alexander the Great 
and Aurengzebe have the same number of voices; 

VJOL. II. R 
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but Theodosius, or The Force of Love, carries it 
from all the rest. 

I should in the last place, mention such books 
as have been proposed by men of learning, and 
those who appear competent judges of this mat- 
ter; and must here tak^ occasion to thank A. B. 
whoever it is that conceals himself under these 
two letters, for his advice upon this subject: but 
as I find the work I have undertaken to be very 
difficult, I shall defer the executing of it till I am 
further acquainted with the thoughts of my judi- 
cious contemporaries, and have time to examine 
tde several books they offer to me; being resolv- 
ed, in an affair of this moment, to proceed with 
the greatest caution. 

In the meanwhile, as I have taken the ladies 
under my particular care, I shall make it my bn- 
siness to find out, in the best authors, ancient and 
modern, such passages as may be for their use, 
and endeavour to accommodate them as well as 
I can to their taste; not questioning but the va- 
luable part of the sex will easily pardon me, if 
from time to time, I laugh at those little vanities 
and follies which appear in the behaviour of some 
of them; and which are more proper for ridicule 
than a serious censure. Most books being calcu- 
lated for male readers, and generally written with 
an eye to men of learning, makes a work of this 
nature the more necessary; besides, I am the 
more encouraged, because I flatter myself that I 
see the sex daily improving by these my specu- 
lations. My fair readers are already deeper 
scholars than the beaux: I could name some of 
them who talk much better than several gentle- 
men that make a figure at Will's; and as I fre- 
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queBtly receive letters from the fim kuUes and 
pretty fcUowSy I can not but observe that the for- 
mer are superior to the others, not only in the 
sense but in the spelling. This can not but have 
a good effect upon the female world, and keep 
them from being charmed by those empty cox- 
combs that have hitherto been admired among 
the women, though laughed at among the men. 

I am credibly informed that Tom Tattle passes 
for an impertinent fellow, that Will Trippet be- 
gins to be smoked, and that Frank Smoothly him- 
self is within a month of a coxcomb, in case I 
think fit to continue this paper. For my piu*t, as 
it is my business in some measure to detect such 
as would lead astray weak minds, by their false 
pretences to wit and judgment, humour and gal- 
lantry, I shall not fail to lend the best lights I am 
sible to the fair sex for the continuation of these 
their discoveries. L. 



iVb. 93. SATURDAY, JUNE 16. By Addison. 

; —Spatio brevi 

Spfm hngam resecea.- dum lo^mmurt fugerit indda 
J^iaa.' carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero. Hob. 

^Be wise, cut off long cares 

From Ihy contracted span. 
E*en whilst we speak, the envious time 

Dolh make swift haste away: 
Then seize the present, use thy prime. 

Nor trust ai>other day. Cbbsch. 

We all of us complain of the shortness of time, 
saith Seneca, and yet have much more than we 
know what to do with. Our lives, says he, are 
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spent either in doing nothing at all, or in doing 
nothing to the purpose, or in doing nothing that 
we ought to do; we are always complaining our 
days are few, and acting as though there would 
be no end to them. That noble philosopher has 
described our inconsistency with ourselves in this 
particular, by all those various turns of expression 
and thought which are peculiar to his writings. 

I often consider mankmd as wholly inconsistent 
with itself in a point that bears some affinity to 
the former. Though we seem grieved at the 
shor^ess of life in general, we are wishing every 
period of it at an end. The minor longs to be at 
age, then to be a man of business, then to make 
up an estate, then to arrive at honours, then to 
retire. Thus, although the whole of life is allow- 
ed by every one to be short, the several divisions 
of it appear long and tediou«. We are for length- 
ening our span in general, but would fain contract 
the parts or which it is composed. The usurer 
would be very well satisfied to have all the time 
annihilated that lies between the present moment 
and next quarter day. The politician would be 
contented to lose three years of his life, could he 
place things in the posture which he fancies they 
will stand in, after such a revolution of time. The 
lover would be glad to strike out of his existence 
all the moments that are to pass away before the 
happy meeting. Thus, as fast as our time runs, 
we should be very glad in most parts of our lives 
that it ran much faster than it does. Several hours 
of the day hang upon our hands, nay we wish 
away whole years; and travel through time as 
through a country filled with many wild and 
fcmpty wastes, which we would fain hurry over, 
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-that wc may arrive at those several littk settle- 
ments or imaginary points of rest^ which are 
dispersed up and down in it. 

If we divide the life of most men into twenty 
parts, we shall find that at least nineteen of them 
are mere gaps and chasms, which are neither 
filled with pleasure nor business. I do not how- 
ever include in this calculation the life of those 
men who are in a perpetual hurry of affairs, but 
of those only who are not always engaged in 
scenes of action; and I hope I shall not do an un- 
acceptable piece of service to these persons, if I 
point out to them certain methods for the filling 
up their empty spaces of life. The methods I 
shall propose to them are as follow: 

The first is the exercise of virtue, in the most 
^neral acceptation of the word. The particular 
scheme which comprehends the social virtues, 
may give employment to the most industrious 
temper, and find a man in business more than 
the most active station of life. To advise the ig- 
norant, relieve the needy, comfort the afflicted, 
are duties that fall in our way almost every day 
of our lives. A man has frequent opportunities 
of mitigating the fierceness of a party-; of doing 
justice to the character of a deserving man; of 
softening the envious, quieting the angry, and 
rectifying the prejudiced; which are all of them 
employments suited to a reasonable nature, and 
bring great satisfaction to the person who can 
busy himself in them with discretion. 

There is another kind of virtue that may find 
employment for those retired hours in which we 
are altogether left to ourselves and destitute of 
company and conversation; I mean that inter- 
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cdurse and communication which every reason- 
able creature ought to maintain with the great 
Author of his being. The man who lives under 
an habitual sense of the Divine Presence, keeps 
up a perpetual cheerfulness of temper, and enjoys 
every moment the satisfaction of thinking himself 
in company with his dearest and best of friends. 
The time never lies heavy upon him: it is im- 
possible for him to be alone. His thoughts and 
passions are the most busied at such hours, when 
those of other men are the n^ost inactive. He no 
sooner steps out of the world but his heart bums 
with devotion, swells with hope, and triumphs in 
the consciousness of that presence which every 
where surrounds him; ^i*, on the contrary, pours 
out its fears, its sorrows, its apprehensions to the 
great Supporter of its existence. 

I have here only considered the necessity of a 
man's being virtuous, that he may have something 
to do; but if we consider further^ that the exercise 
of virtue is not only an amusement for the time it 
lasts, but that its influence extends to those parts 
of our existence which lie beyond the grave, and 
that our whole eternity is to take its colour from 
those hours which we hfere employ in virtue or 
in vice, the argument redoubles upon us, for 
putting in practice this method of passing, away 
our time. 

When a man has but a little stock to improve, 
and has opportunities of turning it all to good 
account, what shall we think of him, if he suffers 
nineteen parts of it to lie dead, and perhaps em- 
ploys even the twentieth to his ruiri or disadvan- 
tage? But because the mind can not be always in 
its fervours, nor strained up to a pitch of rirtue^ 
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it is necessary to find out proper employment 
for it in its relaxations. 

The next method therefore that I would pro- 
pose to fill up our time) should be useful and in- 
nocent diversions. I must confess I think it is 
below reasonable creatures to be altogether con- 
versant in such diversions as are merely innocent 
and have nothing else to recommend them, but 
that there is no hurt in them. Whether any kind 
of gaming has even thus much to say for itself, I 
shall not determine; but I think k is very wonder^ 
tal to see persons of the best sense passing away 
a dozen hours together in shuffling and dividing 
a pack of cards, with no other conversation but 
what is made up of a few game phrases, and no 
other ideas but those of black or red spots ranged 
together in dififerent figures. Would not a man 
laugh to hear any one of this species complaining 
that life is short? 

The stage might be made a perpetual source 
of the most noble and useful entertainments, were 
it under proper regulations. 

But the mind never unbends itself so agreea- 
bly as in the conversation of a well-chosen friend. 
There is inde^ no blessing of life that is any way 
comparable to the enjoyment of a discreet and 
virtuous friend. It eases and unloads the mind, 
clears and improves the understanding, engen- 
ders thoughts and knowledge, animSites virtue 
and good resolutions, sooths and allays the pas- 
sions, and finds employment for most of the va- 
cant hours of life. 

Next to such an intimacy with a particular per- 
son, one would endeavour after a more general 
conrersation with such as are able to entertain 
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and improve those with whom they converse, 
which are qualifications that seldom go asunder. 

There are mahy other useful 'amusements of 
life, which one would endeavour to multiply, 
that one might on all occasions have recoujrse to 
something rather than suffer the mind to lie idle, 
or run adrift with any passion that chances to rise 
in it. 

A man that has a taste in music, painting, or 
architecture, is like one that has another sense 
when compared with such as have no relish of 
those arts. The florist, the planter, the gardener, 
the husbandman, when they are only as accom* 
plishments to the man of fortune, are great re- 
liefs to a country life, and many ways useful to 
those who are possessed of them. 

But of all the diversions of life, there is none 
so proper to fill up his empty spaces as the read- 
ing of useful and entertaining authors. But this 
I shall only touch upon, because it in somemca- 
^ sure interferes with the third method, which I 
shall propose in another paper, for the emj^oy*- 
raent of our dead inactive hours, and which I 
shall only mention in general to be the pursuit of 
knowledge. L. 



No. 94. MONDAY, JUNE 18, Bi^ JldtUson. 
- — Hoc est 

Ftvere bis, vita posse pricre Jrtu. Mart. Epig. 

The present joys of life we doubly taste. 
By looking back with pleasure to the past. 

The last method which I proposed in my Sa- 
turday's paper, for filling up those empty spaces 
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of life which are so tedious and burdensome to 
idle people, is the employing ourselves in the 
pursuit of knowledge. I remember Mr. Boyle, 
speaking of a certain mineral, tells us, that a 
man may consume his whole life in the study of 
it, without arriving at the knowledge of all its 
qualities. The truth of it is, there is not a sin- 
gle science, or any branch of it, that might not 
furnish a man with business for life, though it 
were much longer than it is. 

I shall not here engage on those beaten sub- 
jects of the usefulness of knowledge, nor of the 
pleasure and perfection it g^ves the mind, nor 
on the methods of attaining it, nor recommend 
any particular branch of it, all which have been 
the topics of many other writers; but shall in- 
dulge myself in a speculation that is more un- 
common, and may Uierefore perhaps be more 
entertaining. 

I have before shown how the unemployed 
parts of life appear long and tedious, and shaH 
here endeavour to show how those parts of life 
which are exercised in study, reading and the 
pursuits of knowledge, are long but not tedious; 
and by that means discover a method of length- 
ening our lives, and at the same time of turning 
all the parts of them to our advantage. 
. Mr. Locke observes, * that we get the idea of 
time or duration, by reflecting on that train of 
ideas which succeed one another in our minds. 
That for this reason, when we sleep soundly 
without dreaming, we have no perception of 
time, or the length of it, whilst we sleep; and 
that the moment wherein we leave off to think, 
till the moment we begin to think again, seemB 
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to have no distance.' To which the author adds, 
* and so I doubt not but it would be to a waking 
man, if it were possible for him to keep only one 
idea in his mind, without variation, and the suc- 
cession of others; and we see,, that one who fix- 
es his thoughts very intently on one thing, so as 
to tadte but little notice of the succession of ideas 
that pass in his ,mind whilst he is taken up with 
that earnest contemplation, lets slip out of his 
account a good part of that duration, and thinks 
that time shorter than it is.' 

We might carry this thought farther, and con- 
sider a man as, on one side, shortening his time 
by thinking on nothing, or but a few things: so, 
on the other, as lengthening it, by employing his 
thoughts on many subjects, or by entertaining a 
quick and constant succession of ideas. Ac- 
cordingly monsieur Mallebranche, in his Inquiry 
after TVmM (which was published several years be- 
K>re Mr. Locke's Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing) tells us, that it is possible some creatures 
may think half an hour as long as we do a thou- 
sand years; or look upon that space of duration 
which we call a minute, as an hour, a week, a 
month, or a whole age. 

This notion of monsieur Mallebranche is capa- 
ble of some little explanation fronj what I have 
quoted out of Mr. Locke: for if our notion of 
time is produced by our reflecting on the suc- 
cession of ideas in our mind, and this succession 
may be infinitely accelerated or retarded, it will 
follow, that different beings may have different 
notions of the same parts of duration, according 
as their ideas, which we suppose are equally dis- 
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tinct in each of them, follow one another in a 
greater or less degree of rapidity. 

There is a famous passage in the Alcoran, 
which Jooks as if Mahokiet had been possessed 
of the notion we are now speaking of. It is 
there said, that the angel Gabriel took Mahomet 
out of his bed one morning to give him a sight 
of all things in the seven heavens, in paradise 
and in hell, which the prophet took a distinct 
view of; and after having held ninety thousand 
conferences with God, was brought back agaia 
to his bed. AH this, says the Alcoran, was trans- 
acted in so small a space of time, that Mahomet 
at his return found his bed still warm, and took 
lip an earthen pitcher (which was thrown down 
at the very instant that the angel Gabriel carried 
him away) before the water was all spilt, (a) 

There is a very pretty story in the Turkish 
tales which relates to this passage of that famous 
impostor, and bears some affinity to the subject 
we are now upon. A sultan of Egypt, who was 
an infidel, used to laugh at this circumstance in 
Mahomet's life, as what was altogether impossi- 
ble and absurd: but conversing one day with a 
great doctor in the law, who had the gift of 
working miracles, the doctor told him he would 
quickly convince him of the truth of this passage 
in the history of Mahomet, if he would consent 
to do what he would desire of him. Upon this 
the sultan was directed to place himself by a 
huge tub of water, which he did accordingly; 
and as he stood by the tub amidst a circle of his 
great men, the holy man bid him plunge his head 
into the water, and draw it up again; the king 
accordingly thrust his head into the water, and 
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at the same time found himself at the foot of a 
mountain on the sea-shore. The king immedi- 
ately began to rage against his doctor for this 
piece of treachery and witchcraft; but at length, 
knowing it was in vain to be angry, he set him- 
self to think on proper methods for getting a 
livelihood in this strange country; accordingly 
he applied himself to some people whom he saw 
at work in a neighbouring wood. These people 
conducted him to a town that stood at a little 
.distance^ from the wood, where, after some ad* 
ventures, he married a woman of great beauty 
and fortune. He lived with this woman so long, 
that he had by her seven sons and seven daugh- 
ters; he was afterwards reduced to great want, 
and forced to think of plying in the streets as a 
porter for his livelihood. One day as he was 
walking alone by the sea-side, being seized with 
many melancholy reflections upon his former and 
his present state of life, which had raised a fit 
of devotion in him, he threw off his clothes with 
a design to wash himself, according to the cus- 
tom of the Mahometans, before he said his prayers. 

After his first plunge into the sea, he no soon- 
er raised his head above the water, but he found 
himself standing by the side of the tub, with the 
great men of his court about him, and the holy 
man at his side. He immediately upbraided his 
teacher for having sent him on such a course of 
adventures, and betrayed him into so long a state 
of misery and servitude: but was wonderfully 
surprised when he heard that the state he talked 
of was only a dream and delusion; that he had 
not stirred from the place where he then stood. 
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and that he had only dipped his head into the wa- 
^er, and immediately taken it out again. 

The Mahometan doctor took this occasion of 
instructing the sultan, that nothing was impossi- 
ble with God, and that He, with whom a thou- 
sand years are but as one day^ can, if he please, 
make a single day, nay, a single moment, appear 
to any of his creatures as a thousand years. 

I shall leave my reader to compare these east- 
em fables with the notions of those two great 
phUosophers whotn I have quoted in this paper; 
and shall only by way of application, desire him 
to consider how we 4nay .extend life beyond its 
natural dimensions, by applying ourselves dili- 
gently to the pursuits of knowledge. 

The hours of a wise man a:re lengthened by 
his ideas, as those of a fool are by his passions: 
the time of the^one is long, because he does not 
know what to do with it; so is that of the other 
because he distinguishes every moment of it 
with useful or amusing thoughts; or, in other 
words, because the one is always wishing it 
away, apd the other always enjoying it. 

How diflPerent is the view of past life; in the 
man who is grown old in knowledge and wis- 
dom, from that of him who is grown old in ig- 
nprance and folly? The latter is like the owner 
of a barren country, that fills his eye with the 
prospect of naked hills and plains, which produce 
nothing either profitable or ornamental; the 
other beholds a beautiful and spacious landscape, 
divided into delightful gardens, green meadows, 
fruitful fields, and can scarce cast his eye on a 
single spot of his possessions, that is not cover- 
ed with some beautiful plant or flower, L. 
VOL. ir. s 
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No. 95. TUESDAY, JUKE 19. By Steele. 

(From Letter-box.) 
Curmkmloqmu$aer,ingmk8tiupeni. Smnc Twum, 
Light sorrows speak, great grief is damb. 

Having read the two following letters mth 
much pleasure, I can not but think the good 
sense of them will be as agreeable to the town, 
as any thing I could say either on the topics they 
treat of, or any other. They both allude to for- 
mer papers of mine; and I do not question but 
the first, which is upon inward mourning will 
be thought the production of a mm who is weU 
acquainted with the generous yearnings of dis- 
tress in a manly temper, which is above the re- 
lief of tears. A speculation of my own on that 
subject I shall defer till another occasion. 

1 he second letter is from a lady of a mind as 
great as her understanding. There is perhaps 
something in the beginning of it which I oug^t 
in modesty to conceal; but I have so much es- 
teem for this correspondent, that I will not alter 
a tittle of what she writes, though I am thus scru- 
pulous at the price of being ridiculous. 
. * MR. spectator, 

* I WAS very well pleased with your discourse 
upon general mourning, and should be obliged 
to you if you would enter into the matter more 
deeply, and give us your thoughts upon the com- 
mon sense the ordinary people have of the de- 
monstrations of grief, who prescribe rules and 
ikshions to the most solemn affliction; such as the 
loss of the nearest relations and dearest friends 
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You can not go to visit a sick friend, but some 
impertinent waiter about him observes the mus- 
cles of your face; as strictly as if they were 
prognostics of his death or recovery. If he hap- 
pens to be taken from you, you are immediately 
surrounded with numbers of these spectators, 
who expect a melancholy shrug of your shoul- 
ders, a pathetical shake of your head, and an ex- 
pressive distortion of your face, to measure your 
affecticm and value for the deceased; but there 
is nothing, on the^e occasions, so much in their 
favour as immoderate weeping. As all their 
f>asBioiis are superficial, they imagine the seat 
of love and friendship to be placed visibly in the 
eyes; they judge what stock of kindness you had 
for ^e living by the quantity of tears you pour 
out for the dead; so that if one body wants that 
quantity of salt-water another abounds with, he 
is in great danger of being thought insensible 
ot ill*natured; they are strangers to friendship^ 
whose grief happens not to be moist enough to 
wet such a parcel of handkerchief. But expe« 
rience has told us nothing is so fallacious as this 
outward .sign of sorrow, and the natural histo- 
ry of our bodies, will teach us, that this flux of 
the eyes, this faculty of weeping, is peculiar on- 
ly to some constitutions. We observe in the 
tender bodies of children, when crossed in their 
little wills and expectations, how dissolvable they 
are into tears; if this were what grief is in men, 
nature would not be able to support them in the 
excess of it for one moment. Add to this ob- 
servation, how quick is their transition from this 
passion to that of their joy! I will not say we see 
often, in tlie next teihier things to children, 
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tears shed without much grieving. Thus it is 
common to shed tears without much sorrow, and 
as common to suffer much sorrow without shed- 
ding tears. Grief and weeping are indeed fre- 
quent companions; but, I believe, never in their 
highest excesses. As laughter does not proceed 
from profound joy, so neither does weeping 
from profound sorrow. The sorrow which ap- 
pears so easily at the eyes, can not have pierced 
deeply into the heart. The heart distended with 
grief, stops all the passages for tears or lamenta- 
tions. 

^ Now, sir, what I would incline you to in all 
this is, that you would inform the shallow critics 
and observers upon sorrow, that true affliction 
labours to be invisible, that it is a stranger to 
ceremony, and that it bears in its own nature a 
dignity much above the little circumstances which 
ftre affected under the notion of decency. You 
must know, sir, I have lately lost a dear friend, 
for whom I have not yet shed a tear j and for that 
reason your animadversions on that subject would 
be the more acceptable to, sir, your most humble 
servant, . B. D.* 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, Jumtkt \5th, 

* As I hope there are but few that have so httlc 
gratitude as not to acknowledge the usefulness 
of your pen, and to esteem it a public benefit^ so 
I am sensible, be that as it will, you must never- 
theless find the secret and inconiparable pleasure 
of doing good, and be a great sharer in the enter- 
tainment you give. I acknowledge our sex to be 
much obliged, and I hope improved, by your la* 
hours, and even your intentions more particularly 
for our service. If it be true^ as it is sometimes 
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said, that our sex have an influence on the other, 
your paper may be a yet more general good. 
Your directing us to reading is certainly the best 
means to our instruction; feut I think, ^ith you, 
caution in that particular yery useful, since the 
improvement of our understandings may or may 
not be of service to us, according as it is mana- 
ged. It has been thought we are not generally 
«o ignorant as ill^taught, or that our sex does so 
often want wit, judgment, or knowledge, as the 
right application of them: you are so well bred 
as to say your fair readers are already deeper 
scholars than the beaux, and that you could name 
some of them that talk much better than several 
gentlemen that make a figure at Will's. This 
may possibly be, and no great compliment, in my 
opinion, even supposing your comparison to reach 
Tom's and the' Grecian; surely you are too wise 
to think that a real commendation of a woman. 
W ere it not rather to be wished we improved in 
our own sphere, atid apprbved ourselves better 
daughters, wives, mothers and friends? 

^ I can't but agree with the judicious trader in 
Cheapside (though I am not at all prejudiced in 
his favour) in recommending the study of arith- 
metic; and must dissent even from the authority 
which you mention, when it advises the making 
our sex scholars. Indeed a little moi*e philosophy, 
in order to the subduing our passions to our rea- 
son, might be sometimes serviceable, and a trea- 
tise of that nature I . should approve of, even in 
exchange for Theodositts,or The Force of Love; 
but as I well know you want not hints, I will pro- 
ceed no further than to recommend the Bishop 
of Cambray's Education of a Daughter, as it is 
s 2 
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translated into the only language I haye any 
knowledge of, though perhaps yerj much to its 
disadvantage. I have heard it objected ag:ainst 
that piece, that its instructions are not of general 
use, but onlj fitted for a great lady; but I confess, 
I am not of that opinion; for I don't remember 
that there are any ndes laid down for the expen- 
ses of a woman, in which particular only I think 
a gentlewoman ought to diffsr from a lady of the 
best fortune, or highest quality, smd not in their 
principles of justice, gratitude, sincerity, pru- 
dence, or modesty. I ought perhaps to make an 
apology for this long epistle;* but .as I rather be- 
lieve you a friend to sincerity than ceremony, 
shall only assure you I am, sir, your most humble 
servant, axnabella.' 
T. 



No. 96. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20. By SUeU. 

From the Letter-box. 

Mancipium domino, et frugi — Hon. Sat. 7. 1 2. v. 3. 
^The faithful servant, and the true. Creech. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I HAVE frequently read your discourse upon 
servants (No. 88.) and, as I am one myself, have 
been much offended that in that variety of forms 
wherein you considered the bad, you found no 
place to mention the good. There is, however, 
one observation of yours I appro ve^ which is, 
that there are men of wit and good sense among 
all orders of and that servants report most 
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of the good or ill which is spoken of their mas* 
ters. That there are men of sense who live in 
servitude, I have the* vanity to say I have felt to 
my woful experience. You attribute very justly 
the source of our general iniquity to board-wages, 
and the manner of living out of a domestic way; 
but 1 can not give you my thoughts on this sub- 
ject any way so well, as by a short account of my 
own life to this the forty-fifth year of my age; 
that is to say, from my being first a foot-boy at 
fourteen to my present station of a nobleman's 
porter, in the year of my age abovementioned. 

^ Know then, that my father was a poor tenant 
to the family of Sir Stephen Rackrent. Sir Ste- 
phen put me to school, or rather made me follow 
his son Harry to school, from my ninth year; and 
there, though Sir Stephen paid something for my 
learning, I was used like a servant, and was forced 
to get what scraps of learning I could by my own 
industry, for the schoolmaster took very little no- 
tice of me. My young master was a lad of very 
sprightly parts; and my being constantly about 
him and loving him, was no small advantage to 
me. My master loved me extremely, and has 
often been whipped for not .keeping me at a dis- 
tance. He used always to say, that when he came 
to his estate, I should have a lease of my father's 
tenement for nothing. I came up to town with 
him to Westminster school, at which time he 
taught me, at night, all he learnt; and put me to 
find out words in the dictionary when he was 
about his exercise. It was the will of Providence 
that Mr. Harry was tajcen very ill of a fever, of 
which he died within ten days after his first fall- 
ing sick. Here was the first sorrow I ever knew? 
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and I assure you, Mr. Spectator, I remember the 
beautiful action of the sweet youth in his fever, 
as fresh as if it were yesterday. If he wanted any 
thing, it must be given him by Tom. When I let 
any thing fall, through the grief I Vas under, be 
would cry, do not beat the poor boy; give him 
some more julep for me, nobody else shall give 
it me. He would strive to hide his being so bad, 
^vhen he saw I could not bear his being* in so i 
much danger, and comforted me saying, Tom, I 
Tom, have a good heart. When I was holding a I 
cup at his mouth, he fell into convulsions: and at 
this very time I hear my dear master's last groan. 
I was quickly turned out of the room, and left 
to sob and beat my head against the wall at my 
leisure. The grief I was in was inexpressible, 
and every body thought it would have cost me my 
life. In a few days, my old lady, who was one of 
the housewives of the world, thought of turning 
me out of doors, because I put her in mind of 
her son. Sir Stephen proposed* putting me to 
prentice; but my lady being an excellent mana- 
ger, would not let her husband throw away his 
money in acts of charity. I had sense enough to 
be under the utmost -indignation, to see her dis- 
card with so little concern one her son had loved 
so much; and went out of the house to ramble 
wherever my feet would carry me. 

The thirdf day after I left Sir Stephen's family, 
I was strolling up and down the walks in the 
Temple, A young gentleman of the house; who 
(as 1 heard him say afterwards) seeing me half 
starved and well dressed, thought me an equfpage 
ready to his hand, after very little inquiry more 
than Did I want a master? bid me follow him. I 
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did so, and in a very little while thought myself 
the happiest creature in this world. My time was 
taken up in carrying letters to wenches, or mes- 
sages to young ladies of my master's acquaintance. 
We rambled from tavern to tavern, to the play- 
house, the mulberry garden (a) and all places of 
resort; where my master engaged every night in 
some new amour, in which arid drinking he spent 
all his time when he had money. During these 
extravagancies I had the pleasure of lying on the 
stairs of a tavern half a night, playing at dice 
with other servants, and the like idlenesses. 
When my master was moneyless, I was general- 
ly employed in transcribing amorous pieces of 
poetry, old songs and new lampoons. This life 
held till my master married, and he had then the 
prudence to turn me off, because I was in the 
secret of his intrigues. 

* I was utterly at a loss what course to take 
next; when at last I applied myself to a fellow- 
sufierer, one of his mistresses, a woman of the 
town. She happening at that time to be pretty 
full of money, clothed me from head to foot; and 
knowing me to be a sharp fellow, employed me. 
accordingly. Sometimes I was to go abroad with 
her, and when she had pitched upon a young fel- 
low she thought for her turn, I was to be dropped 
as one she could not trust. She would often 
cheapen goods at the New Exchange; (b) and 
when she had a mind to be attacked, she would 
send me away on an errand. When a humble ser- 
vant and she were beginning a parley, I came 
immediately, and told her Sir John was come 
home; then she would order another coach to 
prevent being dogged. The lover makes signs 
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tome as I get beMnd tlie coach; I shake my head 
it was impossible: I leave my lady at the next 
turningyaiid fellow the cully to know how to fall 
im his way <m another occasion. Besides good 
^ces of this nature, I writ all my mistress's 
love-lettersi some from a lady that saw such a 
gentleman in such a place in such a coloured 
coat, some showing the terror she was in of a 
jealous old husband, others explaining that the 
severity of her parents was such (though her for^ 
tune was settled) that she was willing to run away 
with such a one, though she knew he was but a 
younger brother. In a word, my half educatioa 
and love of idle books, made me out- write aU that 
made love to her by way of epistle; and as she 
was extremely cunning, she did well raough in 
company by a skilful affectation of the greatest 
modesty. In the midst of all this I was surprhed 
with a letter from her and a ten pound note, 

" HONEST TOM, 

" You will never see me more. I am married 
to a very cunning country gentleman, who might 
possibly guess something if I kept you stillj 
therefore farewell." 

* When this place was lost also in marriage, I 
was resolved to go among quite another people 
for the future; and got in butler to one of those 
families where there is a coach kept, three or 
four servants, a clean house, and a good general 
outside upon a small estate. Here I lived very 
comfortably for some time, till I unfortunately 
found my master, the very gravest man alive, in 
the garret with the chambermaid. I knew the 
world too well to think of staying there; and the 
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tiext dvLf pretended to hate received a letter oat 
of the country that my father was dying, and got 
toy discharge with a bounty for my discretion. 

* The next I lived with was a peevish single 
nian, whom I staid with for a year and a half* 
Most part of the time I passed very easily; for 
when I began to know him, I minded no more 
than he meant what he said; so that ohe day in 
good humour he said, I was the best man he 
ever had, by my want of respect to him." 

* These, sir, are the chief occurrences of my 
life; and I will not dwell upon very many other 
places I have been in, where I have been the 
strangest fellow in the world, where nobody in the 
-world had such servants as they, where sure they 
-were the unluckiest people in the world in ser- 
vants, and so forth. All I mean by this represen* 
tation is, to show you that we poor servants are 
not (what you called us too generally) all rogues; 
but that we are what we are, according to the ex- 
ample of our superiors. In the family I am now 
in, I am guilty of no one sin but lying; which I 
do Yfith a grave face in my gown and staff every 
day i live, and almost all day long, in denying my 
lord to impertinent suitors, and my lady to un- 
welcome visitants. But, sir, I am to let you know, 
that I am, when I can get abroad, a leader of the 
servants; I am he that keeps time with beating 
my cudgel against the boards in the gaHety at an 
opera; I am he that is touched s6 property at a 
tragedy, when the people of quality are starine 
at one another during the most iniportant incC 
dents; when you hear in a crowd a cry in the 
right place, a hum where the point is touched in 
a speech; or a huzza set up where it' is the voice 
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of the people, you may conclude it is begun, or 
joined by, sir, your more than humble servant, 

T. THOMAS TRVSTY.' 



No, 97. THURSDAY, jiJNE 21. By Stcck, 
Pfvjeeat ammaa—^ Vto. iEn. 1. 6Tr. 436. 
They prodigally threw their souls away. 

Among the loose papers which I have fre- 
quently spoken of h«*etofore, I find a conversar 
tion between Pharamond and Eucrate upon the 
subject of duels,' and the copy of an edict issued 
in consequence of that discourse. 

Eucrate argued, that.nothing but the most se- 
vere, and vindictive punishment, such as placing 
the bodies of the offenders in chains, and putting 
them to death by the most exquisite torments, 
would be sufficient to extirpate a crime which 
had so long prevailed, and was so firmly fixed in 
the opinion of the world as great and laudable^, 
but the king answered, that indeed instances of 
ig^ominpr were necessary in the cure of this evil; 
but considering that it prevailed only among such 
as had a nicety in their sense of honour, and that 
if often happened that a duel was fought to save 
appearances to the world, when both parties were 
in their hearts in amity and reconciliation toeach 
other; it was evident, that turning the mode ano- 
ther way would effectually put a stop to what had 
being only as a mode; that to such persons, pov- 
erty and shame were torments sufficient; that he 
would not go further in publishing in others, 
crimes which he was satisfied he himself was 
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most gtiilty of, in that he might have prcv^ted 
Ihem by speaking his displeasure sooner. Besides 
which the king said, he was in general averse to 
tortures, which was putting human nature itself, 
rather than the criminal, to disgrace; and that 
he would be sure not to use this means where the 
crime was but an ill effect arising from a lauda- 
ble cause, the feat of shame. The king, at the 
same time, spoke with much grace upon the sub- 
ject of mercy; and repented of u^any acts of that 
kind which had a magpiificent aspect in the do- 
ings, but dreadful consequences in the example. 
Mercy to pailiculars, he observed, was cruelty 
in the general; that though a prince could not 
revive a dead man by taking the life of him who 
killed him, neither could he make reparation to 
the next that should die by the evil example, or 
answer to himself for the partiality, in not par- 
doning the next as well as the former offender. 
* As for me (says Pharamond) I have conquered 
France, and yet have given laws to my people; 
the laws are my methods of life; they are not a 
diminution, but a direction to my power. I am 
still absolute to distinguish the innocent and the 
virtuous, to give honours to the brave and gene- 
rous: I am absolute in my good will; none can 
oppose my bounty, or prescribe rules for my fa- 
vour. While I can, as I please, reward the good, 
I am under no pain that I can not pardon the 
wicked; for which reason (continued Pharamond) 
I will effectually put a stop to this evil, by ex- 
posing no more the tenderness of my nature to 
the importunity of having the same respect to 
those who are miserable by their fault, and those 
who are so by their misfortunes. Flatterers (con^ 
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dtlded the kbig, smiling) repeat to us pfriaces, 
that we are heaven's vicegerent^ let us be SO9 sad 
let the only thing out of our power he do UL* 
Soon after the evening wherein Pharamond msd 
Eucrate had thb conversa^on, the followiBg edkt 
was published. 

PHARAlfOND's EDICT AGAINST DUEJLS. 

« Pharamtmdj king of the GaulSy to all his loving 
subjects sendethj greeting, 

* Whbrbas it hath come to ^our royal uo^e 
and observation, that, in c<mtempt of all laws, 
divine and human, it is of late become a custom 
among the nobility and gentry of this our kin^ 
dom, upon slight and trivial, as well as ^^reat and 
/ urgent provocations, to invite each other into 
the field, there, by their own hands, and ci their 
own authority, to decide their controversies by 
combat; we have thought fit to Uke the said 
custom into our royal consideration, and find, 
upon inquiry into the usual causes, whereon such 
fatal decisions have arisen, that by this wicked 
custom, maugre all the precepts of our holy re- 
ligion, and the rules of right reason, the greatest 
act of the human mind, Jorgivenem of injuries^ is 
becoine vile and shameful; that the rules of good 
society and virtuous conversation are hereby in- 
verted; that the loose, the vain, and the impudait, 
insult the careful, the discreet, and the modest; 
that all virtue is suppressed, and all vice suj^ort- 
ed, m the <»e act of being capable to dare to the 
death. We have also further, with great sorrow 
of mmd, obs^ved that this dreadful action, by 
long impunity (our royal attention bekig «©ploy- 
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ed upon mattera of more geaml ccmMni) is be« 
come hoBourable, and the refusal to engage in it 
ignoncEiaious. In these our royal cares and in** 
quiries, we are yet forther made to understand, 
tkat tke persons of most eminent worth, and 
most hopeful abilities, accompanied with the 
strongest passion for true g^ory, are such, as are 
most liable to be mvolTed in the dangers arising 
from this license. Nov taking the said premises^ 
into pur serious consideration, and well wei|^hing 
tbat all such ^otiergencies (wherein the mmd is 
incapable^of^ commanding itself, and where the 
Injury is too sudden or too exqui^te to be borne) 
are particularly provided for by laws heretofore 
enacted; and that the qualities of less injuries, 
lUte those of ingratitude, are too nice and deli- 
cate to come under general rules; we do resolve 
to blot this fashion, or wantonness of anger, out 
of the minds of our subjects, by our royal reso- 
lutions declared in this edict as follow: 

<No person who dther sends or accepts a 
challenge, or the posterity of either, Ihough no 
death ensues thereupon, shall be, after the publi- 
cation of thb our edict, capable of beuring office 
in these our dominions. 

* The person who shall prove the sending or 
receiving a challenge, shall receive to his own 
use and property die whole personal estate of 
both parties; and their real estate shall be imme- 
diat^y vested in the next heir of the offenders in 
as ample manner as if the said offenders were ac- 
tually deceased. 

^ In cases where the laws (which we have al- 
ready gHmted to our subjects) admit of an appeal 
for blood; when the criminid is condemned by 
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the said appeal-, he shall not suffer death, but.his 
whole estate, real, mixed, and personal, «hall 
from the hour of his death, be vested in the next 
heir of the person whose blood he spilt. 

* That it shall not hereafter be in our royal 
power, or that of our successors, to pardon the 
. said offences, or restore the offenders in Aeir 
estates, honour, or blood for ever. 

* Given at our court at Blois, the 8th of February 
420, in the second year of our reign/ T. 



No. 9B* TRIDAT, JUVE 22« 3^ MMfswi. • 

— TarUa est gtuerendi euro deeoris. Jut. Sat. 
80 ftutfiously their persons they adorn. 

There is not so variable a thing in nature at 
a lady's head-dress: within my own m^nory I 
have known it rise and fall above thirty degrees. 
About ten years ago it shot up to a very great 
height^ insomuch that the female part of our 
species were much taller than the men. (a) The 
women were of such an enormous stature, that 
toe appeared as grasshoppers before thm. At present 
the whole sex is in a manner dwarfed and shrunk 
into a race of beauties that seems almost another 
species. I remember several ladies, who were 
once very near seven feet high, that at present 
want some inches of five, tlow they came to be 
thus curtailed I caa not learn, whether the wliole 
sex be at present under any penance which we 
know nothing of, or whether Uiey have cast their 
head-dresses in order to surprise us with some- 
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tiling in that kind which shall be entirely new; 
or whether some of the tallest of the sexj being 
too cunning for the rest, have contrived this 
method to make themselves appeair sizeable, is 
still a secret;, though I find most are of opmion, 
they are at pr^nt like trees new lopped and 
pruned, that will certamly sprout up and flou- 
rish with greater heads Uian before. For my 
own part as I do not love to be insulted by wo- 
men who are taller than myself, I admire the 
sex much more in their present humiliation, 
which has reduced them to their natural dimen- 
sions, than when they had Extended their per- 
jKms ai^d lengthened themselves out into formi- 
dable and gigantic figures. I am not for adding 
to the beautiful edifices of nature, nor for raising 
^y whimsical superstructure upon her plans; 1 
must therefore repeat it, that I am highly pleased 
with the coiffure now in fashion, and think it 
shows the good sense which at present very 
much reigns among the valuable part of the s^x. 
One may observe that women in all ages have 
taken more pains than men to adorn the outside 
of their heads; and indeed I very much admire 
that those female architects who raise such won- 
derful structures otit of ribands, lace, and wire, 
have not been recorded for their respective in- 
ventions. It is certain there have been as many 
orders in these kinds of building as in those 
which have been made of marble; sometimes 
they rise in the shape of a pyramid, sometimes 
like a tower, and sometimes like a steeple. In 
Juvenal's time, the building grew by several 
orders and stories^ as he has very humorously 
described it. 
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Tot premit ordinibus, iat adhuc compagUm cdium 



With curls on curls they build their heads before. 

And mount it with a formidable lovv'r; 

A gpantess she seems, but look behind, 

And then she dwindles to the pi^ny kind. Dbtbw. 

But I do not remember, in any part of mj 
reading, that the head-dress aspired to so great 
an extravagance as in the fourteenth century; 
when it was built up in a couple of cones or 
spires, which stood so excessively high on each 
side of the head, that a woman, who was but a 
pigmy without her head-dress, appeared like a 
Colossus upon putting it on. Monsieur Para- 
din (6) says, ^ that these old fashioned fontanges 
rose an ell above the head; that they were pointed 
like steeples, and had long loose pieces of crape 
fastened to the tops of them, which were cu- 
riously fringed, and hung down their backs like 
streamers. 

The women might possibly have carried this 
Gothic building much higher, had not a famous 
monk, Thomas Conecte by name, attacked it 
with great zeal and resolution. This holy man 
travelled from place to place to preach down this 
monstrous commode; and succeeded so well in 
it, that as the magicians sacrificed their books to 
the ilames upon preaching of an apostle, 
many of the women threw down their head- 
dresses in the middle of his sermon, and made a 
bonfire of them within sight of the pulpit. He 
was so renowned, as well for the sanctity of his 
life as his manner of preaching, that he had often 
a congregation of twenty thousand people; tlie 
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men placiiig themselves on the one side qf his 
pulpit, and the women on the other, that appear- 
ed (to use the similitude of an ingenious writer) 
like a forest of cedars with their heads reaching 
to the clouds. He so warmed and animated the 
people against this monstrous' ornament that it 
lay under a kind of persecution; and, whenever 
it appeared in public was pelted down by the' 
rabble, who flung stones at the person that wore 
it. But notwithstanding this prodigy vanished 
while the preacher w^as among them, it began to 
appear again some months after his departure, 
or to tell it in Monsieur Paradin's own words, 
* the women that like snails in a fright, had drawn 
in their horns, shot them out again as soon as 
the danger was over.' This extravagance of the 
-women's head-dresses in that age is taken notice 
of by Monsieur d'Argentre in his history of 
Bretagne, and by other historians, as well as the 
person I have here quoted, (c) 

It is usually observed, that a good reign is the 
only proper time for making of laws against the 
exorbitance of power: in the same manner an 
excessive headi-dress may be attacked the most 
effectually when the fashion is against it. I do 
therefore recommend this paper to my female 
it?aders by way of prevention. 

I would desire the fair sex to consider how im- 
possible it is for them to add any thing that can 
be ornamental to what is already the master-piece 
of nature. The head has the most beautiful ap- 
pearance, as well as the highest station in a hu- 
man figure. Nature has laid out all her art in 
beautifying the face; she has touched it with 
Vermillion, planted in it a double row of ivory, 
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mad%it the seat of smiles and blushes, lighted 
it up and enlivened it with the brightness of the 
eyes, hung it on each side with curious organs 
of sense, givea it airs and graces that can not be 
described, and surrounded it with such a flowing 
shade of hair as sets all its beauties in the most 
agreeable light. In short, she seems to have 
designed the head as the cupola to the most glo- 
rious of her works; and when we load it with 
such a pile of supernumerary ornaments, we de- 
stroy the synmietry of the human figure, and 
foolishly contrive to call off the eye from great 
and real beauties, to childish gewgaws, riband^ 
and bonelace. L. 



No, 99. SATURDAY, JUNE 23. 'By Mdiion. 

■ II Turpi secemu honeatum. Bom. S^f r 

You khow to fix the bounds of right and wrong. 

The club, of which I have often declared my* 
self a member, were last night engaged in a dis- 
course upon that which passes for the chief point 
of honour among men and wcunen, and started a 
great many hints upon the subject, which I 
thought were entirely new. I shall therefore 
methodise the several reflections that arose upon 
this occasion, and present my reader with them 
for the speculation of this day; after having pre- 
mised, that if there is any thing in this paper 
which seems to difiGer with any passage ch last 
Thursday's, the reader will ccmsider this as the 
sentiments of the club, and the other as my own 
private thoughts, or rather those of Pharamood. 
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The great point of honour in men is courage, 
amd in women chastity. If a man loses his honour 
in one rencounter, it is not impossible for him to 
regain it in another; a slip in a woman's honour is 
irrecoverable. I can give no reason for fixing the 
point of honour to these two qualities, unless it 
be that each sex sets the greatest value on the 
qualification which renders them the most ami* 
able in the eyes of the contrary sex. Had men 
chosen for themselves, without regard * to the 
opinions of the fair sex, I should believe the 
choice would have fallen on wisdom or virtue; or 
had women determined their own point of honour, 
it is probable that wit or good nature would have 
carried it against chastity. 

Nothing recommends a man more to the fe- 
male sex than courage; whether it be that they 
are pleased to see one who is a terror^ to others 
fall like a slave at their feet, or that this quality 
supplies their own principal defect, in guarding 
them from insults, and avenging their quarrels, 
or that courage is a natural indication of a strong 
and sprightly constitution. On the other side, 
nothing makes a woman more esteemed by the 
opposite sex than chastity; whether it be that we 
always prize those most who are hardest to come 
at, or that nothing besides chastity, with its col^ 
lateral attendants, truth, fidelity, and constancy, 
gives the man a property in the person he loves, 
and consequently endears her to him above all 
things. 

I am very much pleased with a passage in the 
inscription on a monument erected in Westmin- 
ster-abbey to the late duke and duchess of New- 
castle; Her name was Margaret Lucas, young- 
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est sitter to iht lord Lucas of Cokhetter; a no- 
ble family, for all the l>rothers were valiant mmd 
all the sisters virtuoas." 

In books of chivalry, where the point of ho- 
nour is strained to madness the whole story nttts 
on chastity and courage. The damsel is mount- 
ed on a white palfrey, as an emblem of her inno- 
cence; and, to avoid scandal, must have a dwarf 
for her page. She is not to think ci a man, tMl 
some misfortune has brought a knight-errant to 
her relief. The knight falls in love; and did not 
gratitude restram her from murdering her de- 
liverer, would die at her feet by her disdain. 
However, he must waste many years in the de- 
sert before her virgin heart can think of a sur* 
raider. The knight goes off, attacks every diing 
he meets that is bigger and stronger than him- 
self, sedi^^ opportunities of being knocked on 
the head, and, after seven years rambling, re- 
turns to his mistress, whose chastity has been 
attacked in the mean time by giants and tyrants, 
and undergone as many trials as her lover's 
valour. 

In Spain, where there are still great remains 
of this romantic humour, it is a transporting 
vour for a lady to cast an accidental glance oo 
her lover from a window, though it be two or 
three stories high: as It is usual for the lover to 
assert his passion for his mistress in singief com- 
bat with a mad bull. 

The great violation of the point of honour 
from man to man, is giving the lie. One may 
tell another he whores, drinks, blasphemes, and 
it may pass unresented; but to say he lies, though 
but in jest, is an affront that nothing but l^oo4 
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ean expiate. The reason perhaps may be, be- 
cause no other rioe implies a ^ant of courage so 
much as the making of a lie: and therefore tdl- 
ing a man he lies^ is touching him in the most 
sensible point of honour, and indirectly calling 
him a coward. I can not omit under this head, 
what Herodotus tells us of the ancient Persians, 
that from the age of five years to twenty they in- 
struot their sons only in three things; to manage 
the h<M^ to make use of th« bow, and to spe^ 
truth. 

The placing the point of honour in this false 
kind of courage, has given occasion to the v^ry 
I'efuse of mankind, who have neither virtue nor 
common sense, to set up for men of honour. An 
Bnglish peer, who has not been long dead, used 
to tell a pleasant story of a French gentleman 
that visited him early one morning at Paris, and, 
after great professions of respect, let him knpw 
he had it in his power to oblige him; which, in 
short, amounted to this, that he believed he could 
tell his lordship the person's name who jostled 
him as he came out irom the opera; but before 
he would proceed he begged his lordship that he 
would not deny him the honour of making him 
his second. The English lord, to avoid being 
drawn into a very foolish affair, told him, that he 
was under engagements for his two next duels 
to a couple of particular friends. Upon which 
4 the gentleman immediately withdrew, hoping his 
lordship would not tak6 it ill if he meddled no 
farther in an affair from whence he himself was 
to receive no advantage. 

The beating down this false notion of honour, 
in so vain and livdy a pec^e as those of France, 
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is deservedly looked upon as one of the most 
glorious parts of their present king's reign. It is 
pity but the punishment of these mischievotts 
notions should have in it some particular circum- 
stances of shame and infamy; that those who are 
slaves to them may see, that instead of advancing 
their reputations, they lead them to ignomisy 
and dishonour. 

Death is not sufficient to deter men who make 
it their glory to despise it; but if every one that 
fought a duel were to stand on the pillory, it 
would quickly lessen the number of these imagi- 
nary men of honour, and put an end to so absurd, 
a practice. 

When honour is a support to virtuous princi- 
ples, and runs parallel with the laws of God and 
our country, it can not be too much cherished 
and encouraged: but when the dictates of honour 
are contrary to those of religion and equity, they 
are the greatest depravations of human nature, 
by giving wrong ambitions and false ideas of 
what is good and laudable, and should therefore 
be exploded by all governments, and driven out 
as the hme and plague of human society. L. 



No, 100. MONDAY, JUNK 25. By Stcek. 

Mltgo amtulenmjumndo smua amko. Hob. 
The greatest blessing is a pleMHuit friend. 

A MAN advanced in years, that thinks fit to look 
back upon his former life, and calls that only life 
which was passed with satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment, excluding all parts which were not plea* 
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sant t© him, will find himself rcry yoimg, if not 
in his infancy. Sickness, ill-humour, and idle- 
ness, will have robbed him of a great share of 
iHat space we ordinarily call our lite. It is there- 
fore the duty of every man that would be true to 
himself, to obtain, if possible, a disposition to be 
pleased, and place himself in a constant aptitude 
for the satisfaction of his being. Instead of this, 
you hardly see a man who is not uneasy in pro- 
portion tb his adSrancement in the arts of life. 
An affected delicacy is the common impi»ove- 
ment we meet with in those who pretend to be 
refined above others; they do not aim at true 
pleasures themselves, but turn theirthoughts upon 
observing the false pleasures of other men. Such 
people are valetudinarians in society, and they 
should no more come into company than a sick 
man should come into the air: if a man is too 
weak to bear what is a refreshment to men in 
health, he must still keep his chamber. When 
any one in Sir Roger's company complains he is 
out of order, he immediately calls for some pos- 
set-drink for him; for which reason that sort of 
people, who are ever bewailing their constitution 
in other places, are the cheerfulest imaginable 
when he is present. 

It is a wonderful thing, that so many, and they 
not reckoned absurd, shall entertain those with 
whom they converse, by giving them the history 
of their pains and aches; and imagine such nar- 
rations their quota of the conversation. This is, 
of all other, the meanest help to discourse; and a 
man must not think at all, or think himself very 
insignificant, when he finds an account of his 
head-ache answered by another's asking what 
VOL. n. 'u 
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news in the last mail? Mutual good hun^ar is a 
dress we ought to appear in whenever we me^ 
and we should make no mention of what concerns 
ourselves, without it be of matters wh^-eki our 
friends ought to rejcnce: but indeed there are 
crowds of people who put themselves in bo me- 
thod of pleasing themselves or others; such ait 
those whom we usually call indolent persons. 
Indolence is, methinks, an intermediate state be- 
tween pleasure and pain, and very much mnbe- 
coming any part of our life after we are out of 
the nurse's arms. Such an aversion to li^ur 
creates a constant weariness, and one would think 
should make existence itself a burden. The in- 
dolent man descends from the dignity of his na- 
ture, and makes that being which was rational 
merely vegetative; his life consbts only in 
mere increase and decay of a body, which, with 
relation to the rest of the world, might as well 
have been uninformed, as the habitation of a rea- 
sonable mind. 

Of this kind is the life of that extraordinary 
couple, Harry Tersett and his lady. Harry was 
in the days of his celibacy one of those pert crea- 
tures who have much vivacity and little under- 
standing: Mrs. Rebecca Quickly, whom he mar- 
ried, had all that the fire of youth and a lively 
manner could do towards making an agreeable 
woman. These two people of seeming merit, fell 
into each other's arms; and passion being sated, 
and no reason or good sense m either to succeed 
it, their life is now at a stand, their meals are in- 
sipid, and their time tedious; their fortune has 
placed them above care, and their loss of taste 
reduced thorn below diversion. Wh^ we talk 
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of these as instances of inexistence, we do not 
mean, that in order to live, it is necessary we 
should always be in jovial crews of crowned with 
chaplets of roses, as the merry fellows among the 
ancients are described; but it is intended, by con- 
sidering these contraries to pleasure, indolence 
and too much delicacy, to show that it is prudence 
to preserve a disposition in ourselves to receive 
a certain delight in all we hear and see. 

This portable quality of good humour seasons 
all the parts and occurrences we meet with, in 
such a manner that there are no moments lost; 
btit they all pass with so much satisfaction, that 
the heaviest of loads (when it is a load) that of 
thne, is never felt by us. Varilas has this quality 
to the highest perfection, and communicates it 
wherever he appears; the sad, the merry, the se- 
vere, the melancholy, show a new cheerfulness 
when he comes amongst them. At the same 
time no one can repeat any thing that Varilas 
has ever said that deserves repetition; but the 
man has that innate goodness ot temper, that he 
is welcome to every body, because every man 
thinks he is so to him. He does not seem to 
contribute any thing to the mirth of the company; 
and yet, upon reflection, you find it all happened 
by his being there. I thought it was whimsically 
said of a gentleman, that if Varilas had wit, it 
would be the best wit in the world. It is certain 
when a well corrected, lively imagination and 
good breeding are added to a sweet disposition, 
they qualify it to be one of the greatest blessings, 
as well as pleasures of life. 

Men vrould come into company with ten times 
the pleasure they do, if they were sure of hearing 
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nothings which would shock them, as well as 
expected what would please them. When we 
know every pefson that is spoken of is repre- 
sented by one who has no ill will, and every 
thing that is mentioned described by one that is 
apt to set it in the best light, the entertainment 
must be delicate; ^because the cook has nothing 
brought to his hand but what is the most excel- 
lent in its kind. Beautiful pictures are the enter- 
tainments of pure minds, and deformities of the 
corrupted. It is a degree towards the life of an- 
gels, when we enjoy conversation wherein there 
is nothing presented but in its excellence; and a 
degree towards that of demons, wherein nothing 
is shown but in its degeneracy. T. 



No. 101. TUESDAY, JUNE 26. Bi/ Addison. 

Hamulus et Liber pater, el cum Cast ore Pdluxp 

Post ingentiafaeta^ deorum in templa receptii 

Dim terras Itominum^e cokmt genus^ aspera beUa 

Compmunt, agros assignani, oppida conSkml; 

Ploravere suis nm respondere Javarem 

Speraium mentis: Hok. Ep. 1. 1. 2. v. 5. 

IMITATED. 

Edward and Henry, now the boast of fame. 

And virtuous Alfred, a more sacred name. 

After a life of gen'rous toils endur'd. 

The Gauls subdued, or property secur'd, 

Ambition humbled, mighty cities storm'd, 

Our laws establish'd, and the world reform'd. 

Closed thfiir long glories with a sigh, to find 

Th' unwilling gi-atitude of base mankind. Popi. 

* Censure (says a late ingenious author) is the 
tax a man pays to the public for being emi- 
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nent.' (a) It ik a folly for an eminent man to 
think of escaping it, and a weakness to be affect- 
ed with it All the illustrious persons of anti-, 
quity, and indeed of every age in the world, have 
passed through this fiery persecution. There is 
»o defence against reproach but obscurity; it is 
a kind of concomitant to greatness, as satires and 
invectives were an essential part of a Roman 
:triuxnph. 

If men of eminence are exposed to censure on 
one hand, they are as much liable to flattery on 
the other. If they receive reproaches which are 
not due to them, they likewise receive praises 
which they do not deserve. In a word^ the man 
in a high post is never regarded with an indif- 
ferent eye, but always considered as a friend or 
an enemy. For this reason, persons in great sta- 
tions have seldom their true characters drawn 
till several years after their deaths. Their per- 
sonal friendships and enmities must cease, and 
the parties jthey were engaged in be at an end, 
before their faults or their virtues can have jus- 
tice done them. When writers have the least 
opportunities of knowing the truth, they are in 
the best disposition to tell it. 

It is therefore the privilege of posterity to ad- 
just the characters of illustrious persons, and to 
set matters right between those antagonists, who, 
by their rivalry for greatness, divided a whole 
nation into factions. We can now allow Caesar to 
be a great man, without derogating from Pom- 
pey, and celebrate the virtues of CatQ, without 
detracting from those of Caesar. Every one that 
has been long dead, has a due proportion of, 
pnise allotted himj in which, whil&t he lived, his 
u 2 
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friends were too profuse, and his enemies too 
sparing. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton's calculations, 
the last comet that made its appearance in 1680, 
imbibed so much heat by its approaches to the 
sun, that it would have been two thousand times 
hotter than red-hot iron, had it been a globe of 
that metal^ and that supposing it as big as the 
earth, and at the same distance from the sun, it 
would be fifty thousand years in cooling, before 
it recovered its natural temper. In the like man- 
ner, if an Englishman considers the great fer- 
ment into which our political world is thrown at 
present, and how intensely it is heated in all its 
parts, he can not suppose that it will cool again 
in less than three hundred years. In such a tract 
of time it is possible that the heats of the present 
age may be extinguished, and our several classes 
of great men represented under their proper 
characters. Some eminent historian may then 
probably arise that will not write recentibus odiis 
(as Tacitus expresses it) with the passions and 
prejudices of a contemporary author, but make 
• an impartial distribution of fame among the gi'eat 
men of the present age. 

I can not forbear entertaining myself very often 
with the idea of such an imaginary historian de- 
scribing the reign of Anne the first, and intro- 
ducing it with a preface to his reader, that he is 
now entering upon the most shining part of the 
English story. The great rivals in fame will be 
then distinguished according to their respective 
merits, and shine in their proper points of light. 
Such an one (says the historian) though variously 
represented by the writers of his own age, ap- 
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pears to have been a man of more than ordinary 
abilities, great application, and uncommon in- 
tegrity; nor was such an one (though of an oppo- 
site party and interest) inferior to him in any of 
these respects. The several antagonists who now 
endeavour to depreciate one another, and are cele- 
brated or traduced by different parties, will then 
have the same body of admirers, and appear illus- 
trious in the opinion of the whole British nation. 
The deserving man, who can now recommend 
himself to the esteem of but half his countrymen, 
will then receive the approbations and applauses 
of a whole age. 

Among the several persons that flourish in this 
glorious reign, there is no question but such a 
future historian as the person of whom I am 
speaking, will make mention of the men of ge- 
nius and learning, who have how any figu»e in the 
British nation. Fpr my own part, I often flatter 
myself with the honourable mention which will 
then be made of me; and have dr^^ up a para- 
graph in my own imagination, that I fancy will 
not be altogether unlike what will be found in 
some page or other of this imaginary historian. 

It was under this reign, says he, that the spec- 
tator published those little diurnal essays which 
are still extant. We know very little of the name 
or person of this author, except only that he was 
a man of a very short face, extremely addicted to 
silence, and so great a lover of knowledge, that 
he made~ a voyage to Grand Cairo for no other 
reason than to take the measure of a pyramid. 
His chief friend was one Sir Roger de Coverley, 
a whimsical country knight, and a templar whose 
name he has not transmitted to us. He lived as 
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a lodger at the house of a "widow-woman; and 
was a great humourist inallparts of his life. This 
is all we can affirm with any certainty of his per- 
son and character. As for his speculations, not- 
withstanding the several obsolete words and ob- 
scure phrases of the age in which he lived, we 
still understand enough of them to see the diver- 
sions and characters of the English nation in his 
time: not but that we are to make allowance for 
the mirth and humour of the author, who has 
doubtless strained many representations of things 
beyond the truth. For if we interpret his words 
in their literal meaning, we must suppose that 
women of the first quality used to pass away 
whole mornings at a puppet-show: that they at- 
tested their principles by their patches: that an au- 
dience would sit out an evening to hear a drar 
maticakperformance written in a language which 
they did not understand: thai; chairs and flower- 
pots were introduced as actors upon the British 
stage: that a promiscuous assembly of men and 
women were allowed to meet at midnight in 
masks within the verge of the court; (b) with 
many improbabilities of the like nature. We 
must, therefore, in these and the like cases, sup- 
pose that these remote hints and allusions aimed 
at some certain follies which were then in vogue, 
and which at present we have not sCny notion oL 
We may g^ess by several passages in the ^^eeu- 
latwm^ that there were writers who endeavoured 
to detract from the works of this author; but as 
nothing of this nature is come down to us, we 
cannot guess at any objection that could be made 
to his pa^. If we consider his style with that 
indulgence which we must show to old English 
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writers, or rf we look into the variety of his sub- 
jects, with those several critical dissertations, 
moral reflections, ***** 
********* 

* #**»**** 

• » ******** 
« ******** 

The following part of the paragraph is so much 
to my advantage, and beyond any thing I can pre- 
tend to, that I hope my readers will excuse me 
for not inserting it. L. 



No. 102. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27. By Addison* 

^—Lusus animo debeni aUmumdo dari, 

M cogitandum meUor ut reaeat sibi, Phxdb, 

The mind ought sometimes to be diverted, that it may re- 
turn the better to thinking. 

I DO not know whether to call the following 
letter a satire upon coquettes, or a representa- 
tion of their several fantastical accomplishments, 
or what other title to give it; but as it is, I shall 
cpmmunicate it to the public. It will sufficiently 
explain its own intentions; so that I shall give it 
my readers at length, without either preface or 
postscript. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Women are armed with fans as men with 
swords, and sometimes do more execution with 
them. To the end therefore that ladies may be 
entire mistresses of the weapon which they bear, 
I have erected an academy tor the training up of 
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young women in the Exercise of the Fan, ac- 
cording to the most fashionable sdrs and motions 
that are now practised at court. The ladies who 
carry fans under me arc drawn up twice a-day in 
my great hall, where they are instructed in the 
use of their arms, and exercised by the following 
words of command: 

'Handle your fanf, 
Unfurl your fans, 
Discharge your funs. 
Ground your fans, 
Reoovcr your fans. 
Flutter your fims. 

* By tjie right observation of these few plain 
words of conmiand, a woman of a tolerable ge- 
nius, who will apply herself diligently to her ex- 
ercise for the space of but one half year, shall be 
able to give her fan all the graces that can pos- 
sibly enter into that little modish machine. 

* But to the end that my readers may form to 
themselves a right notion of this exercise^ I beg 
leave to explain it to them in all its parts. When 
my female regiment is drawn up in array, with 
evei7 one her weapon in her hand, upon my giv- 
ing the word to handle their fans^ each of them 
shakes their fan at me with a smile, then gives 
her right hand woman a tap upon the shoulder, 
then presses her lips with the extremity of her 
fan, then lets her arms fall in an easy motion, and 
stands in readiness to receive the next word of 
command. All this is done with a close fan, and 
is generally learned in the first week. 

' The next motion is that of unfurling the fm 
in which are comprehended several little flh^ts 
and vibra.tions, as also gradual and deliberate 
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op^ngs, with many volunrtary fallings asunder 
in the fan itself, that are seldom learned under a 
month's practice. This part of the exercm 
pleases the spectators more than any other, as it 
discovers on a sudden an infinite number of cu- 
pids, gariands, altars, birds, beasts, rainbows and 
the like agreeable figures, that display them- 
selves to view, whilst every one in the regiment 
holds a picture in her hand. 

* Upon my giving the word to discharge their 
fansy they give one gene^ral crack that may. be 
heard at a considerable distance when the wind 
sits fsdr. This is one of the most difficult parts of 
the exercise; but I have several ladies with me, 
who at their first entrance could not give a pop 
loud enough to be heard at the farther end of a 
room, who can now discharge a fan in such a 
manner that it shall make a report like a pocket 
pistol. I have likewise taken care (in order to 
hinder young women from letting off their fans in 
wrong places or on unsuitable occasions) to show 
upon what subject the crack of a fan may come 
in properly. I have likewise invented a fan, with 
which a girl of sixteen, by the help of a little wind 
which is enclosed about one of the largest sticks, 
can make as loud a crack as a woman of fifty with 
an ordinary fan. 

* When the fans are thus discharged^ the word 
of command in course is to ground their fans. 
This teaches a lady to quit her fan gracefully 
when she throws it. aside, in order to take up a 
pack of cands, adjust a curl of hair, replace a fall- 
ing pin, or apply herself to any other matter of 
importance. This part of the exercisCj assf it only 
CDnsists m tossing a fan with an air upon a long 
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table (which stands by for that purpose) may be 
learned in two days time as well as in a twelve- 
month. 

* When my female regiment is thus disarmed; 
I generally let them walk about the room for 
some time; when on a sudden (like ladies who 
look upon their watches after a long visit) they 
all of them hasten to their arms, catch them up 
in a hurry, and place themselves in their proper 
stations upon my calling out recover your fans. 
This part of the exerdse is not difficulty provided 
a woman applies her thoughts to it. 

* The fluttering of the fan is the last, and indeed 
the master-piece of the whole exercises but if a 
lady does not mispend her time, she may make 
herself mistress of it in three months. I generally 
lay aside the dog-days and the hot time of the 
summer for the teaching this part of the exer- 
cise; for as soon as ever I pronounce flutter your 
fans, the place is filled with so many zephyrs and 
gentle breezes as are very refreshing in that sea- 
son of the year, though they might be dangerous 
to ladies of a tender constitution in any other. 

* There is an infinite variety of motions to be 
made use of in the flutter of a fan: there is the 
angry flutter, the modest flutter, the timorous 
flutter, the confused flutter, the merry flutter, 
and the amorous flutter. Not to be tedious, there 
is scarce any emotion in the mind which does not 
produce a suitable agitation in- the fan; insomuch, 
that if I only see the fan of a disciplined lady, I 
know very well whether she laughs, frowns, or 
blushes. I have seen a fan so very angry ^ that it 
would have been dangerous for the absent lover 
who provoked it to have come within the wind of 
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it: and at other times so very languishing, that I 
have been glad for the lady's sake the lover was 
at a sufficient distance from it. I need not add, 
that a fan is either a prude or a coquette, accord- 
ing* to the nature of the person who bears it. To 
conclude my letter, I must acquaint you, that I 
have from my own observations compiled a little 
treatise for the use of my scholars, entitled the 
PasMom of the Fan^ which I will communicate to 
you if vou think it will be of use to the public. 
1 shall have a general review on Thursday next; 
to which you shall be very welcome, if you will 
honour it with your presence. I am, &c. 

' P. S. I teach young gentlemen the whole art 
of gallanting a fan. 

* N. B. I have several little plain fans made for 
this use, to avoid expense.' L. 



No, 103. THURSDAY, JUNE 28. By Steele, 
Sibi quivis 

Spent idemf sudet muUum, frustraque laboret, 

Jiusus idem — Hob. Ars. Poet. v. 340. 

All men will try, and hope to write as well. 

And not (without much pains) be andecelvM. RoscoMMosr. 

My friend the Divine having been used with 
words of complaisance (which he thinks could be 
properly applied to no one living, and I think 
could be only spoken of him, and that in his ab- 
sence) was so extremely offended with the ex- 
cessive way of speaking civilities among us, that 
he made a discourse against it at the club; which 
he concluded with this remark, that he had not 
heard one compliment made in our society since 

VOL. n. X 
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its commencement. Every one was pleased with 
his conclusion; and as each knew his good will to 
the rest, he was convinced that the many profes- 
sions of kindness and service which we ordinarily 
meet with, are not natural where the heart is well 
inclined; but are a prostitution of speech^ seldom 
intended to mean any part of what they express, 
never to mean all they express. Our reverend 
friend, upon this topic, pointed to us two or three 
paragraphs on this subject in the first sermon of 
the first volume of the late archbishop's posthu- 
mous wprks. (a) I do not know that I ever read 
any thing that pleased me more; and as it is the 
praise of Longinus, that he speaks of the sublime 
in a style suitable to it, so one may say of thisaa-. 
thor upon sincerity, that he abhors any pomp of 
rhetoric on this occasion, and treats it with a 
more than ordinary simplicity, at once to be a 
preacher and an example. With what command 
of himself does he lay before us, in the language 
and temper of his profession, a fault, which, by 
the least liberty and warmth of expression, would 
be the most lively wit and satire! But his heart 
was better disposed, and the good man chastised 
the great wit in such a manner, that he was able 
to speak as follows: 

* Amongst too many other instances of 

the great corruption and degeneracy of the age 
wherein we live, the great and general want of 
sincerity in conversation is none of the least. The 
world is grown so full of dissimulation and com- 
pliment, that men's words are hardly any signifi- 
cation of their thoughts; and if any man measure 
his words by his heart, and speak as he thinks, 
and do not express more kindness to every man 
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tlian men usually have for any man, he can hardly 
escape the censure of want of breeding. The old 
English plainness and sincerity, that generous 
integrity of nature and honesty of disposition, 
-which always argues true greatness of mind, and 
is usually accompanied with undaunted courage 
and resolution, is in a great measure lost amongst 
tis: there hath been a long endeavour to trans- 
form us into foreign manners an^l fashions, and 
to bring us to a servile imitation of none of the 
best of our neighbours, in some of the worst of 
their qualities. The dialect of conversation is 
now-a-days so swelled with vanity and compli- 
ment, and so surfeited, as I tnay say, of expres- 
sions of kindness and respect, that if a man that 
lived an age or two ago should return into the 
world again, he would really want a dictionary to 
help him to understand his own language, and to 
know the true intrinsic value of the phrase in 
fashion, and would hardly at first believe at what 
a low rate the highest strains and expressions of 
kindness imaginable do commonly pass in cur- 
rent payment: and when he should come to un- 
derstand it, it would be a great while before he 
could bring himself, with a good countenance 
and a good conscience, to converse with men up- 
on equal terms, and in their own way. 

* And in truth it is hard to say, whether it 
should more provoke our contempt or our pity, 
to hear what solemn expressions of respect and 
kindness will pass between men, almost upon no 
occasion; how great honour and esteem they will 
declare for one whom perhaps they never saw be- 
fore, and how entirely they are all on the sudden 
devoted to his service and interest^ for no reason; 
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how infinitely and eternally obliged to him, for 
no benefit, and how extremely they will be con- 
cerned for him, yea, and afflicted too, for no 
cause. I know it is said, in justification of this 
hollow kind of conversation, that there is no harm, 
no real deceit, in compliment, but the matter is 
well enough, so long as we understand one ano- 
ther, et verba valent ut nummij words are like 
money;" and ^hen the current value of them is 
generally understood, no man is cheated by them. 

Thiols something, if sUch words were anything; 
but being brought into the account, they are 
mere cyphers. However, it is still a just matter 
of complaint, that sincerity and plainness are out 
of fashion, and that our language is running into 
a lie: that men have almost quite perverted the 
use of speech, and made words to signify nothing; i 
that the ^eatest part of the conversation of man- 
kind, is little else but driving a trade of dissimu- 
lation; insomuch that it would make a man hearti- 
ly sick and weary of the world, to see the little 
sincerity that is in use and practice among men.* 

When the vice is placed in this contemptible 
light, he argues unanswerably against it, in words 
and thoughts so natural, that any man who reads 
th^m would imagine he himself could have been 
the author of them. 

* If the show of any thing be good for any thing, 
I am sure sincerity is better; for why does any 
man dissemble or seem to be that which he is 
not, but because he thinks it good to have such 
a quality as he pretends to? For to counterfeit | 
and dissemble, is to put on the appearance of 
some real excellency. Now the best way in the 
world to seem to be any thing, is really to be j 
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ivhat he would seem to be. Besides, that it is 
many times as troublesome to make good the 
pretence of a good quality, as to have it; and if a 
man have it not, it is ten to one, but he is disco- 
vered to want it; and then all his pains and labour 
fo seem to have it, are lost.* 

In another part of the same discourse he goes 
on to show, that all artifice must naturally tend 
to the disappointment of him that practises it. 

* Whatsoever convenience may be thought to 
be in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon over, 
but the inconvenience of it is perpetual, because 
it brings a man under an everlasting jealousy 
and suspicion, so that he is not believed when 
he speaks the truth, nor trusted when perhaps he 
means honestly. 'When a mkn hath once forfeited 
the reputation of his integrity, he is set fast, and 
nothing will then serve his turn, neither truth 
nor falsehood.* 



No. 104. FRIDAY, JUNE 29. Bi/ Steele. 



With such array Harpalyce bestrode 

Her Thracian courser. Dbtdex. 

It would be a noble improvement, or rather a 
recovery of what we call good breeding, if no- 
thing were to pass among us for agreeable which 
was the least transgression against that rule of 
life called decorum, or a regard to decency. This 
would command the respect of mankind, because 
it carries in it deference to their good opinion, as 
X 2 
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humility lodged in a worthy mind is always at- 
tended with a certain homage, which no haughty 
soul, with all the arts imaginable, will ever be 
able to purchase. Tully says, virtue and decency 
are so nearly related, that it is difiicult to sepa- 
rate them from each other but in our imaginar 
tion. As the beauty of the body always accom- 
panies the health of it, so certainly is decency 
concomitant to virtue: as beauty of body, with an 
agreeable carriage, pleases the eye, and that 
pleasure consists in that we observe all the parts 
with a certain elegance are proportioned to each 
other; so does decency of behaviour, which ap- 
pears in our lives, obtain the approbation of all 
with whom we converse, from the order, cour 
sistency, and moderation of our words and ac- 
tions. This flows from the reverence we bear 
towards every good man, and to the world in 
general; for to be negligent, of what any one 
Uiinks of you, does not only show you arrogant, 
but abandoned. In all these considerations we 
arc to distinguish how one virtue differs , from 
another; as it is the part of justice never to do 
violence, it is of modesty never to commit bffence. 
In this last particular lies the whole force of what 
is called decency; to this purpose that excellent 
moralist abovementioned talks of decency; but 
this quality is more easily comprehended by an 
ordinary capacity than expressed with all his elo- 
quence. This decency of behaviour is genially 
transgressed among all orders of men; nay, the 
very women, though themselves created it as it 
were for ornament, are often very much mistaken 
in this ornamental part of life. It would, me- 
thinks, be a short rule for behaviour^ if every 
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yoiung^ lady in her dress, words and actions, were 
only to recommend herself as a sister, daughter^ 
or wife, and make herself the more esteemed in 
one of those characters. The care of themselves 
with regard to the families in which women are 
bom, is the best motive for their being courted to. 
come into the alliance of other houses. Nothing 
can promote this end more than a strict preser- 
vation of decency. I should be glad if a certain 
equestrian order of ladies, some of whom one 
meets in an evening at every outlet of the town, 
would take this subject into their serious con- 
sideration. In order thereunto the following let- 
ter may not be wholly unworthy their perusal. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Going lately to take the air in one of the 
most beautiful evenings this season has produced, 
as I was admiring the serenity of the sky, the 
lively colours of the fields, and the variety of the 
landscape ev^ry way around me, my eyes were 
suddenly called off from these inanimate objects 
by a little party of horsemen I saw passing the 
road . The greater part of them escaped my par- 
ticular observation, by reason that my whole at- 
tention was fixed on a very fair youth who rode 
in the midst of them, and seemed to have been 
dressed by some description in a romance. His 
features, complexion, and habit, had a remarkable 
effeminacy, and a certain languishing vanity ap- 
peared in his air: his hair, well curled and pow- 
dei'ed, hung to a considerable length on his 
shoulders, and was wantonly tied, as if by the 
hands of his mistress, in a scarlet riband, which 
played like a streamer behind him: he had a coat 
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and waistcoat of blu^ camlet trimmed and em- 
broidered with silver; a cravat of the finest lacej 
and vrore, in a smart cock, a little beaver-hat 
edged with silver, and made more sprightly by a 
feather. His horse, too, which was a pacer, was 
adorned after the same airy manner, and seemed 
to share in the vanity of the rider. As I was 
pitying the luxury of this young person, who ap- 
peared to me to have been educated only as an 
object of sight, I perceived on my nearer ap* 
proach, and as I turned my eyes downward, a 
part of the equipage I had not observed before, 
"^hich was a petticoat of the same with the coat 
and waistcoat. After this discovery, I looked 
again on the face of the fair Amazon, who had 
thus deceived me, and thought those features 
which had before offended me by their softness, 
were now strengthened into as imj)roper a bold- 
ness; and though her eyes, nose, and mouth, 
seemed to be formed with perfect symmetry, I 
am not certain whether she, who in appearance 
was a very handsome youth,may not be, in reality, 
a very indifferent woman. 

* There is an objection which naturally pre- 
sents itself against these occasional perplexities 
and mixtures of dress, which is, that they seem 
to break in upon that propriety and distinction of 
appearance in which the beauty of different cha- 
racters is preserved; and if they should be more 
fretinent than they are at present, would look like 
turning our miblic assemblies into a general 
masquerade* The model of this Amazonian hunt- 
itig^-habit for ladies, was, as I take it, first import- 
ed from France, and well enough expresses the 
gayety of a people who are taught to do anything 
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SO it be with an assurance; but I can not h«lp 
thinking it sits awkwardly yet on our Englim 
xnode^ty . The petticoat is a kind of incumbrance 
upon it; and ii the Amazons should think fit to 
go on in this plunder of our sex's ornaments, they 
ought to add to their spoils, and' complete their 
triumph over us, by wearing the breeches. 

^ If it be natural to coi\tract insensibly the man- 
ners of those we imitate, the ladies who are plea- 
sed with assuming our dresses, will do us more 
honour than we deserve, but they will do it at 
their own expense. Why should the lovely Camilla 
deceive us in more shapes than her own, and af- 
fect to be represented in her picture with a gun 
and a spaniel: while her elder brother, the heir of 
a worthy family, is drawn in silks like his sister? 
The dress and air of a man are not well to be di- 
vided; and thote^who would not be content with 
the latter, ought never to think of assuming the 
former. There ^s so large a proportion of natural 
agreeableness among the fair sex of our island, 
that they seem betrayed into these romantic ha- 
bits, without having. the same occasion for them 
with their inventors. All that needs to be desired 
of them is, that they would be themselves, that is, 
what nature designed them, and to see their mis- 
take when they depart from this, let them look 
upon a man who sheets the softness and effemi- 
nacy of a woman, to learn how their sex must ap- 
pear to us, when approaching to the resemblance 
of a man. I am, sir, your most humble servant.* 
T.* 

* By Mr. John Hughes. 
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iVb. 105. sATtJRDAT, JUNE 30. By J[(Mson. 

—^Id arhitror 
Adprimt in vita ease utik^ ne quid nimis. Teb. Abdk. 

I take it to be a principal rule of life, not to be too much 
addicted to any one thing. 

Mt friend Will Honeycomb values himself 
rery much upon what he calls the knowledge of 
mankind, which has cost htm many disasters in 
his youth, for WiU reckons every misfortune that 
he has met with among the women, and every 
i^ncounter among the men, as parts of his edu- 
cation; and fancies he should never have been 
the man he is, had he not broke windows, knock- 
ed down constables, disturbed honest people with 
his midnight serenades, and beat up a lewd wo* 
Iran's quarters, when he was a young fellow. The 
^gaging in adventures of this ntfture, Will calls 
the studying of mankind, and terms this know- 
ledge of the town the knowledge of the world. 
Will itigenuously confesses, that for half his life 
his head ached every morning with reading of 
men over-night; and at present cpmforts himself 
wider certain pains which he endures from time 
to time, that without them he could not have 
beeni acquainted with the gallantries of the age. 
This Will looks upon as the learning of a gen- 
tleman, and regards all other kinds of science as 
the accomplishments of one whom he calls a 
scholar, a bookish man, or a philosopher. 

For these reasons. Will shines in mixed com- 
pany, where he has the discretion not to go out 
of his depth, and has often a certain way of ma- 
king his real ignorance appear a seeming one. 
Our club however has frequently caught him 
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tripping, at which times they never spdtt him. 
For as Will often insults us with his knowledge 
of the town, we sometinaes take our revenge upon 
him by our knowledge of books. 

He was last week producing two or three let- 
ters which he writ in his youth to a coquette 
lady. The raillery of them was natural and well 
enough for a mere man of the townj but, very 
unluckily, several of the words were wrong spelt. 
Will laughed this off" at first as well as he could^ 
but finding himself pushed on all sides, and espe- 
cially by the Templar, he told us with a little 
passion, that he never liked pedantry in spelling, 
and that he spelt like a gentleman and not like a 
scholar: upon this Will had recourse to his old 
topic of showing the narrow-spiritedness, the 
pride and ignorance of pedants; which he carried 
so far, that upon my retiring to my lodgings, I 
could not forbear throwing together such reflect 
tions as occurred to me upon that subject. 

A man who had been brought up ^ong books, 
and is able to talk of nothing else, is a very in-e 
different companion, and what we call a pedant. 
But, methinks, we should enlarge the title, and 
give it to every one that does nQt know how to 
think out of his professiin and particular way of 
life. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of 
the town? Bar jiim the play-house, a catalogue 
of the reigning beauties, and an account of a lew 
fashionable distempers that have befallen him, 
and you strike him 4umb. How many a pmtXy 
gentleman's knowledge lies afU within the ^rge 
of the court? He will tell yau the i^ames or .thi* 
principal favourites, rep«aj the sbi^wd iwyi^^ 
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a man of quality, whisper an intrigue that is not 
yet blown upon by commcJn fame; or if the sphere 
of his observations is a little larger than ordinary, 
will perhaps euter into all the incidents, turns, 
and revolutions in a game of ombre. When he 
has gone thus far, he has shown you the whole 
circle of his accomplishments; his parts are 
drained, and he is disabled from any further con- 
versation. What are these but rank pedants? and 
yet these are the men who value themcselves 
most on their exemption from the pedantry of 
colleges. 

' I might here mention the military pedant, who 
always talks in a camp, apd is storming towns, 
making lodgments, and fighting battles from one 
end of the year to the other. Every thing he 
speaks smells of .gunpowder; if you take away 
his artillery from him, he has not a word to say 
for himself. I might likewise mention the law 
pedant, that is perpetually putting cases, repeat- 
mg the transactions of Westminster-hall, wrang- 
ling with you upon the most indifferent circum- 
stances of life, and not to be convinced of the 
distance of a place, or of the most trivial point 
in conversation but by dint of arguitient. The 
state pedant is wrapt fip in news, and lost in 
politics. If you mention either of the kings of 
Spain or Poland, he talks very notably; but if you 
go out of the Gazette, you drop him. 

In short, a mere courtier, a mere soldier, a 
mere scholar, a mere any thing, is an insipid pe- 
dantic character, and equally ridiculous. 

Of all the species of pedants which I have 
mentioned, the book pedant is much the most 
supportable: he -has at least an exercised under- 
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Standing, and a head which is full though con- 
fused, so that a man who converses with him may 
often receive from him hints of things that are 
worth knowing; and what he may possibly turn 
to his own advantage, though they are of little 
use to the owner. The worst kind of pedants 
among learned men, are such as are naturally en- 
dued with a very smaU share of common sense, 
and have read a great number of books without 
taste or distinction. 

The truth of it is, learning, like travelling, and 
all other methods of improvement, as it finishes 
good sense, so it makes a silly man ten thousand 
times more insufferable, by supplying variety of 
matter to his impertinence, and giving him an 
opporttfllty of abounding in absurdities. 

Shallow pedants cry up one another much 
xnore than men of solid and useftil learning. To 
read the titles they give an editor, or collator of a 
manuscript, you would take him for the glory of 
the commonwealth of letters and the wonder of 
his age, when perhaps upon examination you find 
that he has only rectified a Greek particle, or laid 
out a whole sentence in proper commas. 

They are obliged indeed to be thus lavish of 
their praises, that they may keep one another in 
countenance; arid it is no wonder if a great deal 
of knowledge, which is not capable of makifig 9, 
man wise, has a natural tendency to make him 
vain and arrogant. Xi 

VOI-. II. Y 
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No. 106. MONDAY, JULY 2. By MdUofi. 

——Hinc tihi copia 
Mmabit ad plenum, bemgno 
Ruria honorum opuknia comu. 

Here to thee shall plenty flow, 

' And all her riches show. 

To raise the honour of the quiet plain. 

Having often received an invitation from my 
friend Sir Roger de Coverley, to pass away a 
month with him in the country, I last week ac- 
companied him thither, and am settled with him 
for some time at his country house, where I in- 
tend to form several of my ensuing speculations. 
Sir Roger, who is very well acquainted with my 
humour, lets me rise and go to bed whe^ please, 
dine at his own table or in my chamber as I think 
fit, sit still and say nothing without bidding me 
be merry. When the gentlemen of the country 
come to see him, he only shows me at a distance. 
As I have been walking in his fields, I have ob- 
served them stealing a sight of me over a hedge, 
and have heard the knight desiring them not to 
let me see them, for that I hated to be stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger's family 
because it consists of sober and stayed persons: 
for as the knight is the best master in the world, 
he seldom changes his servants; and as he is be- 
loved by all about him, his servants never care 
for leaving him: by this means his domestics are 
all in years, and grown old with their master. 
You would take his valet de chambre for his 
brother, his butler is gray-headed, his groom is 
one of the gravest men I have ever seen, and his 
coachman has the looks of a privy counsellor. 
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You see the goodness of the master even in the 
old house-dog, and in a gray pad that is kept in 
the stable, with great care and tenderness, out 
of regard to his past services, though he has been 
useless for several years. 

I could not but observe, with a great deal of 
pleasure, the joy that appeared in the counte- 
nances of these ancient domestics, upon my 
friend's arrival at his country-seat. Some of them 
could not refrain from tears at the sight of their 
old master; every one of them pressed forward to 
do something for him, and seemed discouraged if 
they were not employed. At the same time the good 
old knight, with a mixture of the father and the 
master of the family, tempered the inquiries after 
his own affairs, with several kind questions rela- 
ting to themselves. This humanity and good na- 
ture engages every body to him; so that when he 
is pleasant upon any of them, all his family arc 
in good humour, and none so much as the per- 
son whom he diverts himself with: on the con- 
trary, if he coughs, or betrays any infirmity of 
old age, it is easy for a stander-by to observe a 
secret concern in the looks of all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the par- 
ticular care of his butler, who is a very prudent 
man, and, as well as the rest of his fellow ser- 
vants, wonderfully desirous of pleasing me be- 
cause they have often heard their master talk of 
me as of his particular friend. 

My chief companion, when sir Roger is divert- 
ing himself in the woods or the fields, is a very 
venerable man who is ever with sir Roger, and 
has lived at his house, in the nature of a chap- 
lain, above thirty years. This gentleman is a 
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person of good sense, and some learning, of a 
very regular life, and obliging conversation: he 
heartily loves sir Roger, and knows that he is 
very much in the old knight's esteem, so that he 
lives in the family rather as a relation than as a 
dependant. 

I have observed in several of my papers, that 
my friend sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities 
is something of a humourist; and that his virtues, 
as well as imperfections, are, as it were, tinged 
by a certain extravagance, which makes them 
particularly Msy and distinguishes them from 
those of other men. This cast of mind, as it is 
generally very innocent in itself; so it renders his 
conversation highly agreeable, and more de^ 
lightful than the same degree of sense and virtue 
would appear in their common and ordinary co- 
lours. As I was walking with him last night, 
he asked me how I liked the good man whom I 
have just now mentioned? and, without staying 
for my answer, told me, that he was afraid of be- 
ing insulted with Latin and Greek at his own ta- 
ble; for which reason he desired a particular 
friend of his, at the university, to find him out a 
clergyman, rather of plain sense than much 
learning, of a good aspect, a clear voice, a socia- 
ble temper; and, if possible, a man that under- 
stood a little of back-gammon. My friend, says 
sir Roger, found me out this gentleman; who, 
besides the endowments required of him, is, they 
tell me, a good scholar, though he does not show 
it. I have given him the parsonage of the pa- 
rish; and because I know his value, have settled 
upon him a good annuity for life. If he outlives 
me, he shall find that he was higher in my es- 
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teem than perhaps he thinks he is. He has now 
been with me thirty years, and though he does 
not know I have taken notice of it, has never, in 
all that time, asked any thing of me for himself, 
though he is every day soliciting me for some- 
thing in behalf of one or other of my tenants his 
parishioners. There has not been a lawsuit in 
the parish since he has lived among them. If 
any dispute arises they apply themselves to him 
for the decision; if they do not acquiesce in his 
judgment; which I think never happened above 
once or twice at most, they appeal to me. At his 
first settling with me, I made him a present of all 
the good sermons which have been printed in 
English, and only begged of him that every Sun- 
day he would pronounce one of them in the pul- 
pit. Accordingly he has digested them into 
such a series, that they follow one another na- 
turally, and make a continued system of practi- 
cal divinity. 

As sir Roger was going on in his story, the 
gentleman we are talking of came up to us; 
and upon the knight's asking him who preached 
to-morrow (for it was Saturday night) told us, 
the bishop of St. Asaph in the morning, an4 
South in the afternoon* He then showed us his list 
of preachers for the whole year; where I saw 
with a great deal of j)leasure archbishop Tillot- 
son, bishop Saunierson, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Cala- 
my, with several living authors who have pub- 
lished discourses of practical divinity. I no sooner 
saw this venerable man in the pulpit, but I very 
much approved of my friend's insisting upon the 
qualifications of a good aspect and a clear voice; 
for I was so charmed with the gracefulness of his 
t 2 
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figure and delivery, as well as with the discourses 
he pronounced, that I think I never passed any 
time more to my satisfaction. A sermon repeated 
after this manner is like the composition of a 
poet in the mouth of a graceful actor. 

I could heartily wish that more of our country 
clergy would follow this example: and instead of 
wasting their spirits in laborious compositions of 
their own, would endeavour, after a handsome 
elocution, and all those other talents that are 
proper to enforce what has been penned by 
greater masters. This would not only be more 
easy to themselves; but more edifying to the peo- 
ple. L. 



Ko, 107. TUESDAY, JULY o. Bi/ Steele. 

^aopo ingeniem siatuam posuere M'ci, 
Servumoue coUocarunt acierna in bam^ 



The Athenians erected a lar|ye statue to ^op, and plaeed 
him, though a slave, on a lasting pedestal, to show tliat 
the way to honour lies open indifferently to all. 

The reception, manner of attendance, undis- 
turbed freedom and quiet, which I meet with 
here in the country, has Confirmed me in the 
opinion I always had, that the general corruption 
ol manners in servants is owing to the conduct of 
masters. The aspect of every one in the family 
carries so much satisfaction, that it appears he 
knows the happy lot which has befallen him in 
being a member of it. There is one particular 
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which I have seldom seen but at sir Rog^er's: it 
is usual in all other places, that servants fly from 
the parts of the house through which their mas^ 
ter is passing; on the contrary, here they indus- 
triously place themselves in his way; and it is 
on both sides as it were, understood as a visit, 
when the servants appear without calling. This 
proceeds from the humane and equal temper of 
the man of the house, who also perfectly well 
knows how to enjoy a great estate, with such 
economy as ever to be much beforehand. This 
makes his own mind untroubled, and consequent- 
ly unapt to vent peevish expressions, or give pas- 
sionate or inconsistent orders, to those about him. 
Thus, respect and love go together; and a cer- 
tain cheermlness in the performance of their duty 
is the particular distinction of the lower part of 
this family. When a servant is called before his 
master, he does not come with an expectation to 
hear himself rated for som^ trivial fault, threat- 
ened to be stripped, or used with any other un- 
beco^ning language, which mean masters often 
give to worthy servants; but it is often to know 
what road he took that he came so readily back 
according to order; whether he passed by such a 
ground; if the old man who rents it is in good 
health; or whether he gave sir Roger's, love to 
him, or the like. 

A man who preserves a respect, founded on 
his benevolence; to his dependents, lives rather 
like a prince than a master in his family; his or- 
ders are received as favours rather than duties; 
and the distinction of approaching him is part of 
the reward for executing what is commanded by 
him. 
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There is another circumstance in which my 
friend excels in his management, which is the 
ihanner of rewarding his servants: he has ever 
heen of opinion, that giving his cast clothes to be 
worn by valets has a very ill effect upon little 
minds, and creates a silly sense of equality be- 
tween the parties, in persons affected only with 
outward things, I have heard him often pleasant 
on this occasion, and describe a young gentle- 
man abusing his man in that coat, which a month 
or two before was the most pleasing distinction 
he was conscious of in himself. He would turn 
his discourse still more pleasantly upon the la- 
dies' bounties of this kind; and I have heard him 
say he knew a fine woman, who distributed re- 
wards and punishments in giving becoming or 
unbecoming dresses to her maids. 

But my good friend is above these little in- 
stances of good will, in bestowing only trifles on 
his servants: a good servant to him is sure of 
having it in his choice very soon of being no ser- 
vant at all. As I before observed, he is so good 
a husband, and knows so thoroughly that the 
skill of the purse is the cardinal virtue of this < 
life: I say, he knows so well that frugality is the 
support of generosity, that he can often spare a 
large fine when a tenement falls, and give that 
settlement to a good servant who has a mind to 
go into the world, or make a stranger pay the 
fine to that servant, for his more comfortable 
maintenance,*if he stays in his service. 

A man of honour and generosity considers it 
would be miserable to himself to have no will 
but that of another, though it were of the best 
person breathing: and for that reason goes on as 
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fast as he is able to put his servants into inde- 
pendent livelihoods. The greatest part of sir 
Roger's estate is tenanted by persons who have 
served himself or his ancestors. It was to me ex- 
tremely pleasant to observe the visitants from 
several parts to welcome his arrival into the coun- 
try: and all the difference that I could take notice 
of between the late seryants who came to see 
him, and those who staid in the family, was, that 
these latter were looked upon as finer gentlemen 
and better courtiers. 

This manumission, and placing them in a way 
of livelihood, I look upon as only what is due to 
a good servant; which encouragement will make 
his successor be as diligent, as humble, and as 
ready as he was. There is something wonderful 
in the narrowness of those minds which can be 
pleased, and be barren of bounty to those who 
please them. 

One might, on this occasion, recount the sense 
that great persons in all ages have had of the 
merit of their dependents, and the heroic services 
which men have done their masters in the ex- 
tremity of their fortunes; and shown to their un- 
done patrons, that fortune was all the difference 
between them: but as I design this my specula- 
tion only as a gentle admonition to thankless 
masters, I shall not go out of the occurrences of 
common life, but assert it as a general observa- 
tion, that I never saw, but in sir Roger's family, 
and one or two more, good servants treated as 
they ought to be. Sir Roger's kindness extends 
to their children's children; and this very morn- 
ing he sent his coachman's grandson to prentice. 
I shall conclude this paper with an account of a 
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picture in his gallery, where there are many 
which will deserve my future observation. 

At the very upper end of this handsome, struc- 
ture, I saw the portraiture of two young men 
standing in a river, the one naked, the other in 
livery. The person supported seemed half dead, 
but still so much alive as to show in his face ex- 
quisite joy and love towards the other. I thought 
the faintingfigure resembled my friend sir Ro^i^ 
and looking at the butler, who stood by me, for 
an account of it,' he informed me that the person 
in the livery was a servant of sir Roger's, who 
stood on the shore while his master was swim- 
ming, and observing him taken with some sudden 
illness, and sink under water, jumped in and sav* 
ed him. He told me, sir Roger took off the dress 
he was in as soon as he came hotne, and by a 
great bounty at that time, followed by his favour 
ever since, had made him master of that pretty 
seat which we saw at a distance as we came to 
this house. I remembered indeed sir Roger said, 
there lived a very worthy gentleman, to whom 
he was highly obliged, without mentioning any 
thing further. Upon niy looking a little dissatis- 
fied at some part of the picture, my attendant in- 
formed me that it was against sir Roger's will, 
and'at the earnest request of the gentleman him- 
self, that he was drawn in the habit in which he 
had saved his master. R. 
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NOTES CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 

• 

JVb. 57, 

(a) D. Sacheverell is understood to be the person really 
alluded to. 

No. 70. 

{a) This anachronism is palpable. Homer flourished 850, 
or according to some 980 years before the Christian JEn; 
this placed him near the time of Solomon. See No. 327. 

(b) There is a chronological inaccuracy here. The dis- 
sensions of the barons were long prior to the battle of Ot- 
terburn, which is suposed to have been the subject of the 
poem. It was fought anno 1388. See Johnson's Lives of 
the Poets. 

No. 71. 

(a) This man's name was James Hirst. He was servant 
to the Hon. £. Wortley. When delivering a packet of let- 
ter to his master, by mistake he gave this one which he 
had prepared for his sweet-heart. Mr. Wortley had the cu- 
riosity to read it, and when James came to ask it again, after 
he had discovered his mistake, ' No, James,' said he, * you 
shall be a great man, and this letter must appear in the 
Spectator.' 

No. 81. 

(a) Party spirit raged with such violence in the latter 
end of queen Anne's reign, that it infected the ladies as 
well as the gentlemen. This paper ridicules such con- 
duct in a pleasant manner. 

No. 82. 

(a) Ludgate was a prison for such debtors as were free- 
men of the city of London; it was taken down 1762. 
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M, 83. 

(a) The common opinion, that time improves the colour- 
ing ot* paintings, is strongly controverted by Hogarth in hb 
Analysis of Beauty. 

iVb.84. 

(fl) Mr. Thornhill, the gentleman here alluded tp, kill- 
ed Sir Cholroondley Deerine in a duel 9th May, 1711, for 
which he was tried and acquitted. Swift says, that he was 
afterwards murdered by two men on Tumham Green. 

(b) Steel always wrote with fervour against dueUing. 
See Tatler, Nos. 25, 26, 29. Theatre, Nos. 19 and 26. 
SpecUtor, Nos. 97, 99. Guardian, Nos. 20, 129, 133, 161. 

No. 86. 

(c) Baptists della Porta's famous book, • De Hamana 
Fhysiognomia.' lie died 1615. 

iVb.87. 

(a) The idol was a young widow who kept a cofl&e- 
house in Devereux court, which stood opposite to the pre- 
sent one. 

No. 88. 

(a) The ring in Hyde-park was formerly the resort of 
persons of quality on Sunday evening^. Their footmen 
were always left at the gate, and were employed not very 
innocently in their masters' absence. 

No. 89. 

(a) A Serjeant at law. 

iV^o. 90. , -i- 
(a) The substance of the story is taken from a little 
book intitled * Academic Gulante.* 
No. 91. 

(fl) This famous duelling place is a fine meadow, half 
surrounded by the Thames, and shaded by lofty elms. 
This was the scene of the famous duel between the duke 
of Bucks and the earl of Shrewsbury, with two seconds on 
each side. All the six fought. Shrewsbury and one of 
the seconds lost tbeir lives. 

No. 92. 

(fl?) Two celebrated romances written byLaCaprenedc. 
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(a) This passage is not to be found in the Alcoran, but 
in the life of Mahomet. 

No, 96. 

(a) This was a place of ele^nt entertainment near 
Buckingham house, somewhat after the style, of Vauxhall. 

(6) It was situated near York-building in the Strand«and 
^as the fashionable market of millinery wares till 1737, 
-when it was taken down. 

M.9S, 

(a) This refers to the commode, a kind of head-dress 
worn by the ladies, which, by means of a wire, bore up the 
liair and fore pai-t of the cap to a great height. 

(i) He was a French writer of history in the 16th century. 

(c) An eminent French lawyer; this history was printed 
in 1582. Thomas Conneote was a Carmelite monk, and a 
famous preacher; his zeal led bini to Rome, where he de- 
claimed against the enormities of the papal court, for 
which he wais condemned to the flames. He suffered his 
punishment with great constancy, 1434. 

No, 101. 

(a) Public^ masquerades were introduced by the duke 
D'Aumont in Somerset-house, after the peace oT Utrecht. 
M. 103. 

(a) See Archbishop Tillotson's Sermon on Sincerity, be- 
in^ the last discourse he preached, July 29th, 1694. 
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